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CHAPTER LI. 


Hi: life had been a complete failure. He 
had said this to himself many times, 
but the thought came to him with renewed 
force as he stood looking over the rail of the 
bridge into the black water below. And the 
cruelty of it all was not lessened by the reflec- 
tion that he had no one but himself to blame. 

He had been well educated, too well he 
thought, for ideas that he had been unable to 
live up to had been instilled into his brain. 
His nature was sensitive and temperamental, 
and the rough hand of the world not only ir- 
ritated, but crushed him. He shivered in the 
cold mist of that April night. Ugh! How 
the wind bit through his thin clothing, chill- 
ing him to the very marrow. 

And the irony of it all! As when a man 
faces death the events of his past life floated 
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before him. He had been the youngest of 
three petted and pampered children, looked 
upon as the pride and hope of the family. 
He had started his career with everything 
bright and roseate, the envy of his compan- 
ions. For him there were to be no hardships, 
as the pathway lay straight before him, 
cleared of all obstacles. 

His father was rich beyond the probability 
of want and he could choose his own calling, 
the one to which his tastes turned the most 
naturally. He had tried one thing after an- 
other, but with that lack of ambition which 
generally accompanies an abundance of this 
world’s goods, he had been unsuccessful. 
The best he could boast was a superficial 
knowledge of several gentlemanly occupa- 
tions. But this had not worried him, for the 
hand of kindly fortune was leading him. 

Life had been to him one long play day. 
He had been sought after and admired; at 
one time, in fact on several occasions he had 
imagined himself in love, but it was a boyish 
fancy, the result of indolence and the desire 
for novelty. Love! He laughed bitterly to 
himself as the thought came to him. Surely 
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this was one of his blessings, that there was no 
one now dependent on him who was called 
upon to share his misery. 

But the blow fell one day. His father died 
suddenly, and the settlement of the estate had 
developed remarkable results. When the 
debts were paid there was nothing remaining, 
and the poor old mother, too proud to face 
genteel poverty, had quickly followed her 
husband to the grave. ‘Then came the mo- 
mentous question of a livelihood. 

His two brothers had gone to another city 
to make a place for themselves without giv- 
ing so much as a thought to the lad who had 
been the favorite son. When he went to them 
for advice, they told him gruffly that having 
eaten cake all his life he must now try bread 
for a while or starve... 

He had gone forth, bravely enough, con- 
fident that he would find the way out of the 
difficulty, as he had done so many times be- 
fore, but the world was cold and unfeeling. 
His former friends had turned from him 
with shrugging shoulders, or else a perfunc- 
tory word of advice, but never a helping 
hand. One indeed, gave him employment, 
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but it was short lived for not only did 
his would-be benefactor advise him to seek 
some other field, but he himself was anxious 
to escape the drudgery to which he was 
wholly unaccustomed. 

By the sale of his effects one by one, he had 
kept himself along until he was forced to ac- 
cept any work he could obtain, it mattered 
little what it was, and soon he fell into the 
common error of diverting his mind with in- 
toxicants. The descent was then more rapid. 
A year and a half had passed since he began 
his single-handed career, and he had reached 

the bottom of the hill. ‘ 

He was thoroughly discouraged, nay more, 
disgusted with himself, for that very evening 
he had stolen some pennies from a blind beg- 
gar that the awful craving for food might 
be appeased. His steps had led him to the 
bridge, impelled by some unseen force, and 
he stood there in the wet night, under 
the shadow of one of the stone piers, know- 
ing full well that the end had ‘come. 

A man with no future, and a past from 
which he shrinks with horror and loathing, 
has certainly reached that mental point where 
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he is in a desperate mood. Why had all this 
come upon him? He had been brought into 
the world by no act of his own volition. He 
had been placed here under circumstances 
which had tended to keep him from devel- 
oping the talents, if any, that were in him. 
He had tried, thus handicapped, to wrestle 
with fate and had been hopelessly thrown. 

If he had been forced into existence, with- 
out his sanction, surely his life was his to do 
with as he saw fit. No one had the right 
to say that he must continue to live. There 
was nothing ahead, and nothing behind. 
There was no one dependent upon him, and 
not a soul who cared whether the morrow’s 
sun found him still fighting the battle, or 
calmly floating down the river with the tide. 
That was the solution—the river. 

It was more than chance which brought 
him to this bridge, for he had been wandering 
aimlessly and could not tell how he had 
taken the path that led him hither. Drown- 
ing was an easy death, he thought, for he had 
heard there was a convulsive gasp or two, and 
then a sweet sleep that ended in oblivion, 
where there were no harsh unkind words, no 
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self-seeking men and women, no hunger, no 
cold; simply rest. 

Why had he not thought of it before? 
Why had he gone on week after week and 
month after month in the fierce struggle for 
which he was not equipped Why had he 
not sought this relief from bondage that had 
always been within his grasp? A dread of 
the future? Possibly this had deterred him 
once when he was full of hope. To the 
strong and healthy with a means of subsist- 
ence at hand, the idea of death is repulsive, 
something to be constantly fought against. 
[t is the natural shrinking from the unknown 
future that comes to everything possessing 
life, no matter how lowly. 

But his was a different case. It was not 
death to him, but blessed freedom from slav- 
ery. He was a mental and physical wreck 
at twenty-eight, even before he reached what 
should have been his mature powers, and 
there was no shuddering at the alternative. 
To be sure he was leaping in the dark, but 
that inky blackness before him could hold 
nothing more gloomy than his present con: 
dition. Any change must be for the better. 
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Yes, that was the only course left him. In 
a manner so strangely calm, that it surprised 
even himself, he went over the situation 
again and again. He had nothing, save the 
miserable clothes on his back—not a penny 
with which to purchase food for the morrow. 
Ah, but there would be no tomorrow. It 
mattered not if he were rich or poor. Then 
he fell to wondering what the world would 
say. The world! Little it cared whether 
he lived or died. It had already counted him 
down and out. A two-line paragraph in the 
papers stating that another unfortunate had 
been picked up in the river—that would be 
his epitaph. But his name, that would be 
known, and might bring disgrace to his 
mother’s memory. Ah, if she could have 
lived and given him an incentive, he would 
not be at this extremity. / 

He carefully searched his pockets to see 
if there was any paper by which he could be 
- identified. An old letter from his brother 
dated some months back was all he found. 
He read it in the flickering light of the street 
lamp, smiled grimly at its harsh sentences and 
unfraternal sentiments. It was like steel 
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entering his soul. If his own brother turned 
from him what could he expect of strangers? 

With an angry gesture he tore the letter 
into bits and as he threw them into the air, 
the wind carried the pieces far out into the 
night. That was the way he would go, torn 
to shreds by angry fate and cast out into the 
blackness to awake, where? He cared not. 
The clock in a neighboring church-tower 
sounded the hour of eleven. When its strokes 
ceased he heard footsteps approaching and 
saw coming toward him the policeman who 
patrolled the bridge. 

He slunk into the shadow of the pier, flat- 
tened himself against the cold gray stones 
and the guardian of the peace passed him un- 
noticed. The thought flashed through his 
mind that he might be arrested as a vagrant. — 
Then he would be sheltered and fed at least, 
but to what end? At the expiration of his 
sentence his condition would be the same, and 
he would be even worse off with the brand of 
a work house on his forehead. 

Farther and farther walked the dripping 
policeman. He looked up and down the 
bridge. It was deserted. He might take the 
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fatal leap now, but what if he should be seen 
and rescued? The policeman was not yet far 
enough away, but the sound of striking the 
water would attract his attention. He was 
growing crafty, as though seeking his own 
safety, not his destruction. When the officer 
turned the corner, then would be the moment. 
He watched with cat-like eyes as the minion 
of the law proceeded. Once he stopped and 
the watcher thought he had been discovered, 
but no, the policeman was turning in a call 
at a signal box. Then the officer slowly re- 
sumed his beat and reaching the end of the 
bridge, disappeared from view. 

Now there was nothing to prevent him. 
He would not shrink from the act. In a mo- 
ment it would be all over. Instinctively he 
looked about him as one who takes a final 
gaze of earth; at the murky sky and the blink- 
ing lights of the city on either shore. Then 
at the swirling water that wrinkled in the 
dim light, rushing and hissing around the 
butments and seeming to call to him. The 
little waves danced almost gleefully and beck- 
oned him to their soft embrace. They were 
kind and soothing and would give him help 
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for his heartache. He had found friends at 
last. 

“Good bye, old world,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘You’ve been a hard master to me, 
but I can beat you yet,” and he leaped upon 
the parapet. 

A strong hand grasped him by the collar 
of his coat and dragged him to the pavement. 

“YT wouldn’t do that young man,” said the 
stranger in a gentle voice. “It’s foolish!” 
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OR an instant the would-be suicide was 

dazed by the sudden shock. Then he 
turned almost angrily on his captor, who still 
held him firmly. 

“Flow dare you assault me in this way?” 

“Scarcely an assault, my friend,” returned 
the stranger in the same soft voice. “It is not 
only one’s duty but it is the law to save life at 
all hazards.” 

“But it is my own life and I can do as I see 
fit with it.” 

‘“That’s where you are wrong, young man,” 
was the reply. “Your life was loaned to you 
and you must guard it as a trust. You have 
no right to destroy it but should bend every 
endeavor to make the most of it, not throw it 
away.” 

“T am in no mood for philosophy, let me 
alone,” and the words came with dogged sul- 
lenness. 

“Just a moment,” said the stranger, kindly 
but firmly. “You are tired of existence I 
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take it, but after all these years, surely a few 
hours will make no great difference. Come 
with me for a while and I am certain you 
will not regret it”— 

“But you have no right to detain me. I 
know what I am doing.” 

“Ah, but you don’t,” answered the elder of 
the two. “That is just the point. If you will 
give me a few hours I will endeavor to de- 
monstrate that you are very much in doubt as 
to what you are doing. Come, there can be 
no harm in it. I give you my word that if 
after our interview you still adhere to your 
rash determination I will leave you to your- 
self. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” came the reply, and so 
arm in arm the two walked down the bridge 
from the spot which had been so nearly the 
scene of an all-too-common tragedy. 

The strange couple turned into the lighted 
street and a few steps brought them to the 
door of a restaurant. They entered through 
the swinging doors and the elder man was at 
once recognized by an obsequious waiter. 

“Give me a room where we will not be dis- 
turbed,” he ordered, and a moment later the 
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two men, the rescuer and the rescued, sat fac- 
ing each other in silence. 

The younger man started the conversation, 
but was immediately interrupted by his com- 
panion. : 

“Not yet. That will all come in good time. 
First let us put the machinery in motion.” 

The waiter who had followed them 
brought a small bottle of whiskey, a pitcher 
of water and some slices of soft bread. 

“Now,” said the host, “let me prescribe. 
First a half slice of bread, not the crust, the 
soft part.” 

“T am not hungry,” was the reply. 

“T know you are not, but you will be in a 
minute.” 

Then he poured a half glass of the liquor 
and filled the rest with water. Taking a tea- 
‘spoon from the table he tasted the mixture 
and nodded his head approvingly. 

“Flere, drink this down,” he said. 

There was no need: for a second invitation. 
The stimulant was drained almost at a gulp. 
Then another slice of bread and a second dose 
of the liquor was mixed. The room was 
warm and the effect of the alcohol was 
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speedy. The color came to the wan cheek 
and the eye brightened. 

“T believe I could eat something,” said the 
young man. 

“T thought so,” answered his new found 
friend and he summoned the waiter to whom 
he gave the necessary orders. Then taking 
from his pocket a card he handed it to the 
young man. 

“We will begin right,” he said. ‘That is 
my name, now what is yours?” 

There was a moment of hesitancy. Then 
he glanced at the card which read in small, 
but neat engraving, “Dr. Otto Groebel.” 
From the card the eyes wandered to the face 
opposite him. Surely it was a kindly counte- 
nance. “A man perhaps on the shady side of 
fifty, possibly more. The hair and beard 
were iron gray, but there was an absence of 
wrinkles, and the eyes were sparkling in their 
brilliancy. The features were large, the fore- 
head broad and the mouth, while it unmis- 
takably indicated firmness also showed gen- 
tleness and humanity. It was a face in which 
- one would place implicit trust almost at first 
sight. 
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“Dr. Groebel,” repeated the young man 
slowly and then he took another sweeping 
glance at the man before him. “I do not 
know why I should tell you my name. Yet 
you seem kind and have already shown an 
interest in me, for what reason I do not know 
nor do I care. It is enough that you are the 
first one who has spoken a friendly word to 
me for over a year. I will tell you who I am. 
My name is Henry Amory.” 

“The son of the late John Amory?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Yes, the unworthy son of John Amory. I 
am ashamed to speak of it for I have dis- 
graced him and but for you should have 
added another and a deeper blot to his mem- 
ory.” 

“But you did not add that blot,” rephed 
the doctor, “nor will we refer to it again. 
Now here is the supper. I would begin 
- slowly,” he added, as young Amory attacked 
the food savagely. “Slowly at first,” he con- 
continued at the same time perparing another 
drink of liquor. ‘You are not quite in con- 
dition to eat heartily. Take your time and it 
will benefit, not injure you.” 
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The warmth of the whiskey, the effect of 
the simple yet stimulating food was begin- 
ning to tell on Amory. The look of despair 
had left his face. He was still reticent, an- 
swering only the questions put to him, but as 
the doctor watched him closely and with the 
eye of an expert, a smile of quiet satisfaction 
spread over his features. 

“Just the man I want,” he thought to him- 
self. “Young, good looking and recklessly 
pliable, but he must be handled carefully.” 

When the craving for food had been ap- 
peased Amory took another long draught of 
the whiskey. He glanced at himself with just 
a shade of the old expression, but noticing 
this, the doctor continued quickly with the 
remark: 

“YT knew your father by reputation and was 
at a loss to understand his financial difficul- 
ties’) Ji never. had-the honor ofithismac- 
quaintance, but I am favored if I have done 
anything to assist his son. You have evidently 
had a series of misfortunes. Do you care to 
tell me about them?” 

Little by little the doctor drew from Amory 
his story, the long, sad tale of defeat and 
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disappointment. The reaction had set in, for 
it was the first time he had been afforded an 
opportunity to unburden his mind to a listen- 
ing ear. he relief was tremendous for there 
comes a time to all of us when we must tell 
our sorrows or go mad. 

He dilated on every failure, on every 
crushed ambition, ,on the degradation to 
which he had fallen and the despair that had 
come to him on this almost fatal night. 

“When I stood on that bridge,” he said, 
“there was absolutely nothing left in the 
world for me. By this time I fully expected 
it would be all over and I should have passed 
into the great beyond. I had no fear, but,” 
and he glanced at his companion with an ex- 
pression that was sadly pathetic, “I am very 
glad you came along.” 

“My dear young friend,” said the doctor 
in a fatherly way, “we are given all these 
trials for a purpose, we cannot tell just what 
it is, but there is a reason and it is our duty to 
ascertain. You are not very old, thirty, per- 
hapsr”’ 

“Tf I live until my next birthday.I shall be 
twenty-eight.” 
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“About what I should judge. The thres- 
hold of life and you were determined not to 
enter the gateway. I have lived longer than 
you and my experience in the various coun- 
tries of the world has demonstrated to me that 
we are children of Fate. Much there is that 
we may ourselves accomplish, but the great 
principles by which our actions are ruled lie 
entirely beyond our control. I was antici- 
pating a quiet evening in my library. My 
cab broke down and being compelled to walk 
to the end of the bridge I saw you. I sus- 
pected your motive from the first and 
watched you for nearly a half hour. Does 
that not seem like chance? Some people 
might call it Providence.” 

“But what has chance in store for me?” 
asked Amory. “I am still in the land of the 
living by your act, yet the future is the same 
as it was two hours ago. Now I am warm 
and well fed, tomorrow’s sun will see me a 
vagrant again. What’s the use?” and once 
more the dogged look came into Amory’s 
face. 

“We will talk of this later. First let me 
ask whether you would be willing to have 
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another try if a hand was stretched out to help 
youe” 

“Yes, indeed I would,’ replied Amory. 
“T would gladly accept any honorable work, 
in fact,” and he hung his head as he thought 
of the filching from the beggar—“I have 
sunk to a level that resorts to dishonorable 
practices. But who would help me save out 
of pity?” 

‘‘Never mind the cause if you give compen- 
sation. You are young and being the son of 
John Amory you must be fairly well edu- 
cated. There are many places in the world 
for such as you. But do not decide tonight. 
You are not quite yourself yet. In the morn- 
ing, when your mind has become settled, 
when you have had an opportunity to care- 
fully consider the past and the possible fu- 
ture, then we will discuss matters on a clearer 
basis.” 

“And tomorrow?” queried Amory. 

“T will look out for that,” responded the 
doctor. “I think you will trust me to that 
extent, will you not?” 

“T have no future of my own,” said Amory. 
“Indeed, I feel that I have no life to which 
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I can lay claim. I am as much adrift as 
though I was floating out there,’ and he 
shuddered slightly. 

“Very well then,” said the doctor, “we will 
await the morning and clearer intelligence. 
Now, one more drink.” 

Unobserved by his companion the doctor 
slipped a small pellet into the glass of whis- 
key. Amory drank it without a pause. The 
doctor called the waiter and paid his bill. 
Looking across the table he observed that his 
new found friend was already becoming 
drowsy. 

“Good!” muttered the doctor. “He will 
be pliant.” 

Nodding to the waiter and giving him a 
liberal tip he remarked: 

‘‘My friend here is a trifle overcome. Get 
me a cab and then assist me in taking him to 
Lice 

In a few minutes the cab was at the door 
and between them they half carried the sleep- 
ing Amory and placed him on the cushions. 
Then giving some instruction to the driver 
the two were hurried through the night. 
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HEN Amory awoke, he was in a 

somewhat dazed condition. He 
opened his eyes slowly and the strange sights 
that greeted him did not tend to lessen the con- 
fused condition of his mind. So he shut out 
the view and tried to collect his thoughts. 
Gradually it all came back to him, his adven- 
ture on the bridge and for a moment it flashed 
across his mind that perhaps he had taken the 
fatal plunge and was in a different sphere. 

Once more he looked about him and while 
the room was unlike anything that he had 
ever before seen, it could not be mistaken for 
the spirit land. Then he remembered the 
meeting with the stranger and the midnight 
repast, but there his memory ceased. He 
even pinched himself, but finally he came to 
the conclusion that he was still alive. 

This point settled he took in the situation 
calmly. He was in a room perhaps fifteen 
feet in length by ten in width. It was lined 
with some white material that was soft and 
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restful. There were no windows; still the 
room was apparently flooded with daylight. 
The air, too, was fresh and wholesome with 
that peculiarly invigorating odor one ex- 
periences immediately after a smart thunder 
shower in summer. 

He was lying on a narrow couch, luxuri- 
ously comfortable and the furniture was sim- 
ple yet of the richest make. Two doors, 
which were closed led from the apartment, 
one at either end and but for the decorations 
on the walls and the comfortable furnishings 
it might have passed for a prison cell. 

His head was singularly clear and his body 
felt strangely refreshed. He was conscious, 
however, of hunger, but it was not of that 
gnawing type which he knew so well. It was 
more like the craving of a healthy appetite, 
totally unlike the painful goneness that had so 
often racked him. Above all he was perfectly 
contented. 

“This is a strange go,” he said aloud. “TI 
wonder where I am? This is the best bed I 
have slept in for many a day. It’s quite like 
old times. Well, I am not in a mood to ask 
questions. I'll wait developments.” So he 
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assumed a comfortable position preparing to 
drop off once more to sleep. Then he had 
another surprise. A soft voice, which he at 
once recognized as that of Dr. Groebel, 
seemed to speak in his very ear. 

“Good morning, Mr. Amory,” said the 
voice. “How are you feeling? Don’t be 
alarmed. Over the head of your bed is a tele- 
phone. You have only to answer and I will 
hear you.” 

“YT am feeling quite well, thank you,” re- 
plied Amory, “and very much refreshed. 
Where are your” 

“In my study,” answered the doctor. “I 
heard you making comments and thought I 
would inquire after your health. Do you feel 
like getting up? Or would you prefer to 
have your breakfast in bed? Are you equal 
to coming down stairs?” 

“T haven’t felt so well for months, doctor, 
returned Amory, “and IJ think I will get up. 
But I do not see my clothes.” 

“Do not worry about them,” said the doc- 
tor, “they will be brought you directly. Take 
your time and when you are ready pass 
through the door at the foot of the couch and 
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you will find me waiting in the room below.” 

“All right doctor,’ Amory answered, “I'll 
be down directly.” 

Then for the first time he discovered that 
he was attired in silk pajamas. He passed his 
hand over his face and found he was smoothly 
shaven, while his limbs had the peculiar feel- 
ing which comes after a refreshing bath. 

“T’m not so sure I am not over the river 
even now,” he muttered. 

At that moment a door opened and a sol- 
emn valet appeared with some garments on 
his arm. Amory sprang out of bed and asked: 

“You have come with my clothes, I sup- 
pose?” 

The man merely nodded his head. 

“And will you kindly tell me where I am?” 

The man shook his head with the same 
stolid expression, but made no answer and 
proceeded to lay out a neat gray suit with the 
necessary undergarments. 

“So you will not tell me. Well I do not 
care, or perhaps, you are dumb and cannot 
speak P” 

The man nodded another assent to this. 

“Sorry to hear it,” said Amory. “It seems 
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there are people in the world even more un- 
fortunate than myself.” 

This observation brought no reply, so the 
process of dressing went on in silence. The 
soft raiment felt most acceptable and when 
the task was completed, Amory followed the 
silent valet down a winding flight of marble 
stairs. They led into a spacious apartment, 
finished in dark oak, which like the room he 
had just left was without windows. 

It was evidently a dining-room, for there 
was a massive side-board and in the centre of 
the apartment was a table made ready for the 
morning meal. As Amory entered, Dr. Groe- 
bel came forward to meet him giving him a 
cordial grasp of the hand. 

“Vou look better,” he said. “Your sleep 
has benefited you. I thought it would, for 
you were very nearly knocked out and needed 
pulling together.” 

“Thanks to you,’ said Amory, “I am in 
fine feather, but just a bit bewildered.” 

“Naturally,” said the doctor with a smile. 
“You thought you were at the end of your 
rope and are surprised to find there is still 
some left. But we will have our breakfast 
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and then talk business, that is if you are in a 
mood for it.” 

“Tt is the one thing I most desire,” returned 
Amory, “but breakfast also appeals to me.” 

The meal was discussed without much con- 
versation save of a general nature, but when > 
the table had been cleared and the cigars 
were lighted, Amory asked: 

‘Will you please tell me where I am?” 

“You are in my house,” answered the doc- 
tor. 

“And that is?’ queried Amory. 

“Never mind for the present. You are 
‘comfortable I hope. That is the main thing. 
You have slept two days—”’ . 

“What!” exclaimed Amory in surprise. 

“Yes, two days. I found you on Friday 
night, it is now Monday morning. I have 
watched you carefully, for I am a physician 
and saw that you sadly needed the rest, both 
of body and mind. Now you are in a condi- 
tion to look ahead, better prepared for such a 
task than you have been for some time, I 
should judge. Now just a word about my- 
self. 

“As you will gather from my name, I am 
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of German parentage but all my life, save 
when travelling, has been passed in this coun- 
try. I am, however, as much at home in for- 
eign lands as here, but I am proud to say that 
I am an American citizen. I am rich as men 
count wealth nowadays, which means I can 
gratify my whims and still live in comfort. 
I have no wife or family—and I am vain.” 

“T would not think it,” said Amory in sur- 
prise. 

“Perchance not, but you will discover this 
fact if you remain here and possess that dis- 
cernment which I imagine you have. I re- 
peat, I am vain and love the admiration of 
my fellows far above everything else. I do 
not mean that my vanity takes on a puerile 
form. Notoriety I loathe, but I wish to ac- 
complish something before I pass away that 
will give me lasting fame.” 

“That is not vanity, it is laudable ambi- 
tion,” said Amory. 

“With the average person, yes,” returned 
the doctor, “but, with me it is more than am- 
bition, it is my being.” 

“And in what direction do you seek this 
fame, which will last beyond you?” 
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“We will not speak of that now,” and the 
doctor’s eyes grew strangely brilliant. “I 
like your looks, and I feel that the singular 
fate which caused our paths to cross means 
that we can be helpful to each other.” 

“That would be very gratifying to me,” re- 
plied Amory earnestly. 

“Well and good,” replied the doctor, “but 
it must be a stronger tie than mere gratitude. 
I wish an oath.” 

“An oath? What do you mean by that?P” 

“You have read,’ continued the doctor, 
“the legend immortalized by Goethe, the 
story of Faust? Yes? Well, I would repeat 
that story in modern times. Do not look 
startled. I am not insane, nor do I wish your 
immortal soul as payment. That is the legend. 
I have no use for a soul, they are too common. 
What I want is a man. 

“You will admit that you owe your life to 
me. Do not think that I bring this up to re- 
mind you of any indebtedness. Nevertheless 
the fact remains—you had fully decided to 
end your existence. I averted that act and 
by a logical course of reasoning, what the 
mariners term salvage, your life belongs to 
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me. This sounds very strange to you, as I 
can observe by your expression, but really it 
is very simple. I rescued the vital spark, 
just as it was about to be extinguished and 
feel, with your consent, that itis mine. Mark 
you, I say with your consent, for without it 
you would be useless to me.” 

“And what do you wish me to do?” asked 
Amory in wonderment. 

“Simply this,” answered the doctor. “I 
will care for your body and mind. I will 
give you everything that is necessary for your 
comfort and even luxury. Should I die, I 
will make you my sole heir and you will never 
know the meaning of want again.” 

“And in return?” said Amory, with a voice 
atrifle unsteady. ~ 

“Tn return you shall do my bidding. I will 
not ask anything you cannot do in honor. 
There will be nothing disgraceful in your 
task, but you must follow my commands 
blindly and implicitly. If you refuse, I will 
take the life that belongs to me.” 

“A curious compact,” said Amory. 

“Curious in these latter days, yes, but not 
unreasonable. Remember, so far as you are 
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concerned you are already dead. Dead to 
yourself and to the world. Henry Amory 
theoretically, no longer exists. In his place 
there is the will of Dr. Groebel. And I give 
you my word that in following out that will 
you shall not be called upon to do what you 
would not yourself undertake, provided of 
course, you possessed my will.” 

“And if I refuse?” said Amory. 

“No harm is done. The door is open and 
the world before you. You have simply to 
once more take up the battle which you were 
fighting when I found you and go on to the 
end—to succeed maybe, to the bridge per- 
haps. I will not detain you. I give you the 
choice. An honorable existence subject to 
my dictations and mine alone, or yourself as 

pilot and the people out there as competitors. 
- You see I am very frank with you. I imag- 
ine you can help me in what I am pleased to 
call my vanity. I may be mistaken. If so I 
will stand the brunt, for if you keep your 
oath, you will have fulfilled your part of the 
agreement. Take time if you desire. After 
all it is an important matter to you.” 

Amory smoked for a while in silence and 
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Dr. Groebel could follow the thoughts that 
were surging through his brain. It was not 
so much the request as the oddity of the whole 
situation and the rapid succession of circum- 
stances that had transpired within so short a 
space of time that bewildered Amory. Dr. 
Groebel did not speak; he was willing that 
the young man should fight the question out 
alone. Finally Amory said slowly: 

“T am willing to accept this strange propo- 
sition, but I have your word, that I shall not 
be compelled to commit a dishonorable or un- 
lawful act?” 

“Nothing dishonorable or contrary to jus- 
tice,” replied the doctor. “You have my 
promise.” 

“Then,” said Amory, “I agree. What do 
you want me to doe” 

“Simply this—swear to me that you will 
do exactly what I demand without question- 
ing or remonstrance. That you will be as a 
part of myself while I live, aiding me in 
every way in your power and never openly 
or secretly opposing my wishes. ‘That you 
will give to me what under ordinary circum- 
stances you would consider your own, not so 
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much in this world’s goods although I should 
claim them if I wished, but your mind 
and thought and action. Swear this, and 
agree that on the first occasion where you in- 
tentionally break your pledge I may take 
from you your life without opposition or ob- 
jection.” 

“‘T swear to all this,” said Amory, and there 
was a peculiar solemnity in his voice. 

“Then sign this document,” said the doctor, 
handing him a paper, which had already been 
prepared. Amory glanced at it and found 
that it was a repetition of what the doctor 
had just told him. Without further hesi- 
tancy, Amory took a pen and wrote his name 
at the place assigned. 

“There,” said the doctor, folding up the 
document and putting it in a safe, “that mat- 
ter is pleasantly settled. I do not think, my 
boy, you will ever have cause to regret it.” 
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HAT are to be my duties,” asked 
Amory. 

“You will have no special occupation,” re- 
plied the doctor. “You are merely to act on 
my suggestions when I offer them, striving 
as far as lies in your power to accomplish 
what is required of you. In the first place 
you must pass out of all memory as far as the 
world is concerned. Don’t be alarmed. It 
is merely a matter of form. You will in the 
future be known as Henry Merwin, my 
nephew. Within a few days a body will be 
found floating in the river. It will have on 
your cast off clothing and in the pocket will 
be a letter which will appear to identify 
you. Naturally the authorities will com- 
municate with your relatives and you will be 
believed to be dead.” 

“But” —began Henry. 

“Tt is my wish,” said the doctor calmly. 
“Should chance bring you in contact with any 
of your former acquaintances you are not 
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Henry Amory, but Henry Merwin. You 
know nothing of your past; it is dead, and you 
will live only for the future. In the little 
cabinet in the room you occupied you will 
find money for all your petty expenses. All 
other necessities of life will be furnished you 
in abundance. 

“Another thing which may seem strange to 
you, you must enter and leave this house by 
one door. The exit from your room at the 
head of the couch leads to a passageway 
which in turn reaches the street. The door is 
always closed and here is the key. Mark the 
number well for by no other entrance can you 
reach this house. You must not endeavor 
under any circumstances to learn more of this 
place and of me than I am prepared to tell 
you. But within the proscriptions I have 
placed, you are free to come and go at your 
pleasure save when working out some of my 
plans. . All these peculiar restrictions cause 
doubt in your mind, perhaps, but I am ec- 
centric, as I have already told you and you 
will probably encounter more evidences.” 

‘T have made up my mind not to be sur- 
prised at anything,” said Merwin. 
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“One thing more,” continued the doctor. 
“There may be days and even weeks when 
you will not see me. But Fefor, the man 
who brought you your garments this morn- 
ing, is always here and will do your bidding. 
He is a mute but very intelligent, and you 
have but to ring and he will come to you at 
once. Now a word in regard to your new 
home. You must learn something of the ar- 
rangement of the rooms which you are to use. 
Have you noticed anything peculiar in the 
architecture?” 

“Indeed, I have, and but for more impor- 
tant matters to discuss, I should have asked 
many questions. You have no windows?” 

“None that are visible, but you will observe 
that the air is perfectly pure and that the 
light is soft and equally distributed. Observe 
these little switches in the wall. You will 
find in every room the same set all plainly 
marked. One will give you full daylight, at 
all hours, another supplies heat or cold, still 
another fresh air. Then there are all the gra- 
dations of light from complete darkness to 
the brilliancy of noon-day. Here are the call 
buttons and with them you can have all your 
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wants furnished. This as you know is the 
dining-room. From here we go to the li- 
brary.” 

They passed through a tiled archway to an- 
other apartment the walls of which were 
lined with shelves filled as it seemed to 
Henry, with thousands of volumes. 

“Flere,” said the doctor, “you will find the 
best in the world of poetry, history, fiction 
and science. Each book you will observe,” 
said the doctor, taking one from the shelves, 
‘Gs written in English, French, German and 
Italian, a quaint conceit of my own, for I may 
say that I speak fluently every civilized 
tongue and many that are uncivilized. If 
you will follow me through this opening, we 
will come to the music room.” 

This indeed was a singular apartment. A 
magnificent grand piano occupied one corner. 
Sunk in the wall was a large organ. Harps 
and violins and flutes were laid about in cases, 
and there seemed a sufficient number of in- 
struments to equip an entire orchestra. 

‘There is one thing,” remarked the doctor, 
“fof which I never tire, that is music. It 
brushes away the cobwebs from my brain, it 
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brings relief to my weary nerves and rests me 
in body and mind. I am something of a mu- 
sician, in a quiet way, but fatigue sometimes 
makes playing an exertion. You will notice 
an extra set of buttons in this room. ‘They 
are for the music that some call mechanical. 
But judge for yourself.” 

The doctor turned a switch and instantly 
the room was flooded with the sweetest music. 
The organ was playing an old Gregorian 
chant, not with a stilted machine-like sound, 
but as though some artist was lovingly finger- 
in the keys. ‘The light and shade, the grand 
old harmony, the majestic chords rolled from 
the instrument by some unseen force and 
Henry stood entranced while the face of the 
doctor took on a far off look of exquisite de- 
light. 

“It is the voice of the angels,” he said, “as 
near as man can counterfeit. There, these 
rooms are at your disposal while in doors, 
with of course, your bed room which is 
reached by the staircase from the dining hall. 
Beyond that if you wish other diversion you 
must seek the outside world.” 

“But may I ask,” said Henry, “whence 
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comes this wonderful and mysterious power? 
This light and air and heat and music and 
everything you desire all at the touch of your 
hand? I have read about such things but 
never dreamed they existed.” 

“There are many things that exist of which 
we know nothing, but this is comparatively 
simple. It is electricity. That subtle fluid 
with which men dabble but about which they 
know absolutely nothing. Think for a mo- 
ment of the clumsy way in which this great 
force is generated. Burning coal, hissing 
steam, grinding engines, whirling dynamos 
to produce a modicum of power! From 
steam, which is a puny affair, is born a crip- 
pled child, called electricity when in reality, 
steam is but the weakest offspring of the 
giant that I control. Think of the power of a 
single lightning’s flash and then consider 
what men call electricity! It is everywhere, 
it is everything, it is light, heat, force, it is 
lfeatsalé!” 

“You were speaking of fame just now. 
You have it within your grasp. Give to the 
world your secret and you will win a name 
that would be undying.” 
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“Some day, perhaps,” replied the doctor 
sadly, “but not now. There are certain agents 
which it would not do to offer to mankind at 
present. They are too powerful and instead 
of performing good they would work incal- 
culable evil. Men must slowly educate them- 
selves to use great forces else would they work 
their own destruction. Some day my secret 
will be made known, possibly in my life time, 
but I think not. And yet, it is all so very sim- 
ple. This Mother Earth of ours contains 
everything for our needs and comforts. From 
her I draw all my force, easily and quietly, 
and the supply is absolutely inexhaustible. 
The more one takes, the more is left, for elec- 
tricity is indestructible. It always has existed 
and always will. Nothing is lost and it may 
be employed a million times without dimin- 
ishing a fraction of its power. [ tell you all 
this that you may not be surprised at results 
that at first might seem miraculous. There is 
nothing supernatural here, it is but an appli- 
cation of the forces of nature. But perhaps 
you have talked enough for this morning. 
Go for a walk, or a drive or an auto ride, or 
anything your fancy may suggest, but be here 
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at noon, for I am regular in my habits and 
like to have others regular. You know the 
way to your room. Don’t be startled.” | 

Before Henry could question the last re- 
mark, the room was suddenly plunged in 
darkness, impenetratably black. He heard a 
slight scraping sound and then as quickly the 
apartment was light again. But the doctor 
had vanished. Henry instinctively made an 
exclamation of surprise for the walls were 
apparently solid and as he had been standing 
in front of the only entrance to the room it 
was not possible for the doctor to have passed 
him. 

“Well,” he soliloquized, “it’s none of my 
business,’ and he slowly sauntered back 
through the library to the dining room and 
thence to his own apartment. Here he found 
awaiting him, hat, coat, gloves and walking 
shoes. He dressed himself for the street and 
then sat down to ponder for a moment. 

Certainly, there was food for thought. 
Forty-eight hours before he had been at the 
point of suicide. Here he was, surrounded 
by every luxury, the adopted nephew of a 
mysterious, but evidently kindly gentleman 
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and with the future bright before him. To 
be sure everything was decidedly mysterious 
and incomprehensible, but then he recalled 
that he was dead. So be it. He would drift 
with the tide and let fate take the helm, 
whither, he neither knew nor cared. 

In his pocket he found a small gold watch 
and discovered that the hour had just turned 
nine o’clock. 

“T will go out and look about. Ten to one 
I will wake up and find myself in some back 
alley stiff with the rheumatism and covered 
with dirt from the old barrel I have slept in. 
Never mind, I will enjoy the dream while it 
lasts. Let me see. The doctor said that there 
was some money in the cabinet.” 

He went to the pretty, carved oak affair 
hanging on the wall, and on opening one of 
the drawers found some fifty dollars in bills 
and a quantity of silver. 

“The dream continues,” he said to himself 
laughingly, “keep it up. Now for the street. 
From the door at the head of my bed. Here 
it is. I must be careful not to lose my bear- 
ings or it will be awkward.” 

Opening the door he found it led into a 
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lighted passage which he entered. Walking 
along he seemed to be passing through a tun- 
nel with a scarcely perceptible ascent. Here, 
too, was the same soft evenly diffused light 
and the peculiar, fresh, coolness of the air. 
On he walked for perhaps two minutes, so 
long in fact, that he began to fear he was on 
the wrong track, but presently he saw ahead 
of him a sharp turn in the passage. Here he 
found a door which opened without difficulty 
disclosing an outer door leading directly to 
the street. 

Of course he did not know where he was. 
He felt in his pocket for the key the doctor 
had given him and assuring himself that it 
was safe, he started out on a tour of investi- 
gation. He glanced at the door from which 
he had just emerged. It was set in a high 
brick wall and on the other side was appar- 
ently a garden. Following along the street 
he saw a number of neat, but inexpensive cot- 
tages, such as are frequently encountered on 
side streets of a large city. Children were 
playing in the front yards, but there was noth- 
ing to indicate the presence of the building 
which he had just left. Then he recalled 
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that he had been told not to penetrate into 
the secret and so he pursued his way. He 
learned the name of the street and of this 
and the number of the little door he made 
a note. Soon he was in the heart of the 
city and here everything was familiar. He 
even took a street car and rode to his former 
home. No, he was not dreaming; it was a 
reality, but what an extraordinary one! 
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ERWIN settled down into his new life 
hd eo easily and naturally. Perhaps the 
fact that he had been brought up in comfort 
made the change in his condition, radical as 
it was, less noticeable, although he had by no 
means forgotten the two years of agony. In- 
deed, he frequently thought of them and al- 
ways with a shudder. 

He did not quite relish his position, how- 
ever, for there came moments when he re- 
flected that he was merely a nonentity, that he 
had no place in the affairs of life, but was 
simply the instrument of another. It hurt his 
pride a little when he considered that Henry 
Amory no longer existed and when a few 
days after making his compact with Dr. 
Groebel, he saw the announcement of his own 
death in the paper he felt a twinge of re- 
morse. 

Then he reflected on what he had been, on 
his dire failure; but he shut out these 
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thoughts, thankful that he was comfortable. 
For in reality he led a life of luxurious 
ease. He rose at eight in the morning, or nine, 
as he saw fit. Sometimes he was occupied in 
copying strange letters which he did not un- 
derstand. He lunched at one and dined at 
seven. In the evening he sometimes went out, 
but his preference was to read in the library 
or listen to the music in the music room. 

Sometimes the doctor was with him and 
then again he ate his meals alone. Once in a 
while the doctor would sit at the piano and 
play music such as Merwin had never heard 
before. They had much in common, this 
strange pair. Their tastes in music and lit- 
erature agreed on almost every point and 
where there was.a difference it was discussed 
to mutual advantage. 

Now and then the doctor would relate in- 
cidents that had occurred during his travels 
and it seemed to Merwin that there was not 
a spot on earth with which the doctor was 
not absolutely familiar. The more Merwin 
saw of his new-found friend the better he 
liked him. Frequently Merwin noticed the 
doctor watching him intently as if studying 
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his thoughts, and on one of these occasions 
Merwin asked: 

“What induced you, doctor, to rescue me 
on that eventful night?” 

“Fate,” replied the doctor, briefly and then 
quickly changed the subject. 

Of course, Merwin had long since deter- 
mined in his own mind that the doctor was a 
scientist of high rank, but in what particular 
line he could not determine. The subject of 
electricity apparently interested him most, for 
he would start out with marked enthusiasm, 
although he would soon speak in generalities. 
But the fund of information possessed by the 
doctor was marvelous. He was a perfect 
encyclopedia of knowledge and seldom was 
it necessary for him to consult an authority 
no matter how intricate the question. 

After a month of this life, Merwin’s work 
began to broaden. He was sent to a distant 
city to deliver a package and the directions 
he received on the first trip surprised and 
confused him. One May morning at break- 
fast Dr. Groebel asked him if he had ever 
been West. When Merwin replied in the 
affirmative, the doctor said to him: 
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“I want you to start for Chicago tonight 
and I am going to give you some strange in- 
structions. Listen carefully, for they must be 
obeyed to the letter. You will reach Chicago 
tomorrow night at eleven o’clock, and on 
leaving the train you will be accosted by a 
cabman dressed in green livery and wearing 
a yellow band around his high hat. When 
he asks if you are Henry Merwin you must 
nod your head in reply. He will take you to 
a closed carriage and drive you to a private 
residence. On gaining admittance you will 
be asked by the person who opens the door if 
you are Henry Merwin and you must again 
nod your head. This servant will conduct 
you to the presence of a man who will repeat 
the same question to which you must reply 
in the same way. He will ask you for a pack- 
age and the one I now give you, you must 
hand to him. He will provide sleeping ac- 
commodations as well as refreshments, your 
breakfast in the morning will be served in 
your room and at noon a carriage will be 
waiting to take you to the train which leaves 
at one o’clock for the East. During your- 
whole stay, in fact, from the very moment 
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_ you leave this city until you return, you must 
not utter a word to a living soul. There will 
be no necessity for saying anything, and if any 
one, no matter who, should endeavor to en- 
gage you in conversation you must give the 
impression that you are a mute. Do you fol- 
low mer” 

“Perfectly,” replied Henry, “I confess I 
do not understand what it all means, but I 
will do exactly as you say. Suppose though 
it is necessary for me to ask for food or some 
other necessity on the train?” 

“In that case,’ replied the doctor, “take 
with you a block of paper and write down 
what you desire. Remember, however, if any 
one should endeavor to question you and ask 
for written answers you must refuse, employ- 
ing any means you may see fit. On no account 
give any information, no matter how trivial 
it may seem. Are you all ready to start?” 

“Yes, I have but little to carry with me.” 

“Then take the day to yourself. The train 
leaves at 9:45. And by the way—I am a 
strange man as you already know. I am very 
particular about my orders. So remember 
the injunction not to speak. It is probable 
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that you will be asked to. Don’t do it. I 
shall know if you do. At dinner I shall have 
- the package ready. It is quite valuable, so 
be careful of it.” 

Merwin was becoming accustomed to 
these strange episodes, although the present 
instance was out of the ordinary. Still he 
was rapidly learning to obey. At seven 
o’clock he met the doctor at dinner. After 
the meal the doctor handed him a small par- 
cel securely wrapped in heavy paper and 
bound with a string. The knots were sealed 
with wax, but there was no address or writing 
of any kind. 

“Flow am I to know if I deliver this to the 
right person,’ asked Merwin. ‘You say it 
is valuable.” 

“The man in whose house you will find 
yourself will ask for it. No one else will, and 
after you have gone through what I have de- 
scribed, you will come to the rightful owner. 
One thing more. Here is a little friend. It 
is not a weapon in the common acceptance of 
the term, but still a protector.” 

The doctor handed him what was appar- 
ently a silver tube, some eight inches long 
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and an inch in diameter. One end was per- 
fectly smooth, but the other was chased like 
the handle of a surgeon’s knife. 

“You will observe,” said the doctor, “that 
there is a small button sunk in one end. If 
one was attacked and should touch his enemy 
with the other end and then press the button, 
the effect would be somewhat startling, not 
‘dangerous, but surprising. I do not for the 
moment imagine that there will be any need 
of such a toy yet it is well enough to have it 
around. But do not be reckless with it.” 

Merwin took the seemingly innocent little 
instrument and placed it carefully in his 
pocket. Then the two men talked until it was 
time for Merwin to leave for the station. The 
doctor did not even accompany him to the 
door, but said as he left the dining room: 

“Remember you are a mute!” 

Merwin walked along the passage to the 
street door where he found a cab waiting and 
in a few minutes was rattling over the pave- 
ments. He was on a new adventure and he 
wondered what developments the trip would 
bring. His curiosity was piqued for the first 
time since he had been with the doctor. The 
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life he had been leading had completely re- 
stored him to health and he was beginning 
to have all the activity of a perfect constitu- 
tion. He had chafed a little under the re- 
straint and the mission was a pleasing novelty. 
His tickets for the round trip were in his 
pocket, likewise his sleeper ticket and when 
he reached the station he nodded good night 
to the driver and sought his train, which was 
ready for passengers. A small grip held what 
clothing he was likely to require and the 
package on account of which he was making 
the journey was in the same receptacle. 

The porter asked him if he would retire at 
once and nodding an assent he was soon com- 
fortably settled for the night. The packet 
was under his pillow and he almost immedi- 
_ ately sank into slumber dreamless and re- 
freshing. 3 

The morning found him far out on his 
journey and after rising and finishing his 
breakfast he began to look about at his fel- 
low passengers. They were the ordinary set 
of travellers, he thought, a loquacious drum- 
mer, a bridal couple looking unutterable 
things at each other, a sedate middle aged 
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man and his wife, the usual company and not 
very interesting at that. Only once was he 
spoken to and then when he had gone to the 
smoking apartment for a cigar. The drum- 
mer asked if he would take a hand at whist, 
but Merwin merely shook his head. 

Thus the time. passed quickly for he en- 
joyed travelling and there was sufficient en- 
tertainment in looking from the car windows 
at the swiftly passing scenery. But as dark- 
ness approached he began to weary and 
wished for the end of the journey, particu- 
larly as the outcome gave promise of some- 
thing unusual, possibly exciting. But all 
things must have a termination, even a trip to 
Chicago and promptly on time the train 
pulled into the big station. Merwin had 
scarcely set foot on the platform when some 
one said to him: 

“Are you Henry Merwin?” 

Merwin looked at the speaker. He was 
dressed in a green livery and on his high hat 
was a yellow band. So he nodded, yes. 

‘‘And have you had any supper?” came the 
query. 

This was not down on the programme, so 
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Merwin shook his head, but the man contin- 
ued, “I can wait if you want me to?” Mer- 
win again shook his head. 

“All right then, come along,” and the cab- 
man led the way to a closed carriage stand- 
ing just outside the station. Merwin jumped 
in, but when he saw that the windows were 
of ground glass and securely locked, his 
nerves tightened for a moment fearing a trap. 
But it was too late to retreat. The carriage 
started off at a brisk rate and was soon among 
the traffic of the busy western city. At length 
when the suburbs were reached and it seemed 
to Merwin that the ride must have occupied 
nearly an hour, the carriage turned into a 
gravelly driveway. In a moment more the 
vehicle stopped and the door was thrown 
open. Before him was a large house stand- 
ing in well kept and extensive grounds. Not 
waiting to look about him save in a cursory 
manner, Merwin ascended the steps and rang 
the bell. Almost instantly the door was 
opened, and an obsequious servant appeared. 
There was a moment’s pause and then the man 
asked : 

“Are you Henry Merwinr” 
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Merwin nodded in the affirmative. 

“Come in,’ was the laconic reply, “the 
master is waiting for you.” 

Merwin was shown into a handsome l- 
brary not unlike the one at his new home only 
larger and with many windows. It was 
dimly lighted by electric bulbs, but not suf- 
ficiently dark to make objects obscure. The 
door had just closed behind him, when he 
heard that same question which twice before 
that evening had been put to him: 

“Are you Henry Merwine” 
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S Merwin turned to greet the speaker, 

he gave an involuntary start and an 
exclamation almost escaped him. The man 
was so singularly like Dr. Groebel, that had 
not Merwin known the latter was far away, 
he would have spoken in his surprise. But on 
closer examination there was a difference. 
He was shorter than the doctor, and while 
there was the same bland countenance and 
gray beard and moustache, there were lack- 
ing the intellectual features and the expres- 
sive eyes which were Dr. Groebel’s most 
prominent characteristics. 

“You took me for your friend,” said the 
man. “Many have done the same. I have 
now no need to ask who you are for your in- 
stant look of wonderment is sufficient recog- 
nition. You have a package for me I be- 
lieve?” 

Merwin nodded in the affirmative and 
opening the grip which had scarcely left 
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his hand since he started on this singular 
journey, produced the packet and handed it 
to the man before him. 

“Sit down and we will become better ac- 
quainted. My name is Alexander Douglass 
and I have known your friend, Dr. Groebel, 
for many years in a business way. He is not 
one who has intimates and I may therefore 
add, that you who undoubtedly enjoy his con- 
fidence are an exception and consequently in- 
teresting. But I am forgetting my hospital- 
ity. You must be fatigued after your long 
journey and although the hour is late may I 
offer you some refreshment?” 

Merwin nodded and Mr. Douglass glanc- 
ing at him quickly continued: 

“Tf you will dispense with formalities, we 
can have the supper served here.” 

He went to the wall and pressed an electric 
button, in response to which a servant ap- 
peared. 

“You may serve the supper here, James,” 
he said briefly and the man disappeared. 
Turning to Merwin he resumed the one-sided 
conversation. “J notice.you do not speak. 
Are you suffering from an affliction, or—well 
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pardon my seeming rudeness, are you under 
instructions?” 

Merwin’s only reply was a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

‘As I expected,” said Mr. Douglass. ‘The 
doctor is eccentric in some things, and re- 
quests all those about him to be discreet. 
Still I am an old friend and the ban need not 
apply in my case. It is strange that he should 
enforce the rule on this occasion. When I 
called on him last he had a valet who was a 
mute, yet under the proper circumstances the 
man could converse fluently in various lan- 
guages. Ah, that surprises you, for doubt- 
less you have seen him also. You cannot have 
been very long with the doctor. You will 
discover much more. Does he pay you well, 
and are you kindly cared for? 

Another shrug from the stolid Merwin. 

“Oh, I forgot, you must not speak. Well, 
never mind, proceed with your meal. You 
are certainly an apt pupil. When you return 
to the doctor and your lips are unsealed tell 
him that I say you are a man to be trusted. 
I will not try your patience further. When 
you wish to retire, press that button yonder, 
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and my man will show you to your apart- 
ment. I believe you wish to take the noon 
train tomorrow?” 

Again Merwin nodded. 

“You will find a cab waiting for you at 
11:30 o’clock. Good night, and a pleasant 
rest—a very pleasant rest,’ and Mr. Doug- 
lass left the room . 

Somehow, Merwin did not like the situa- 
tion, Mr. Douglass seemed to know too much 
and his manner was far from reassuring. If 
he was aware of the peculiar instructions why 
did he attempt to engage Merwin in conver- 
sation. It might have been to test his fidelity. 
The mystery was growing. But he was hun- 
gry and the food was excellent, so he did full 
justice to it. He finished and thought he 
would indulge in a little meditation and the 
cigar which accompanied the repast, when 
the door opened and a feminine voice asked: 

“Are you there, uncler” 

Merwin made no reply, but rose to his feet 
and faced the new comer. Even in the dim 
light Merwin could see that she was tall and 
of graceful carriage. 

“Ts that you uncle,” she repeated, and at 
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the same time turned the electric light to full 
force. Then she perceived Merwin and not 
recognizing him stopped in an embarrassed 
way. 

“I beg your pardon, sir, I thought Mr. 
Douglass might be here.” 

This time Merwin did not know what to 
do, so he did nothing. . 

“Have you seen him?” asked the girl. 

Merwin nodded and pointed to the ceiling, 
endeavoring to indicate that Mr. Douglass 
had gone up stairs. But the action only 
seemed to bewilder her. She retreated a step 
or two, then her courage returned and she 
said in a quick sharp voice: 

“Who are you sir, speak, or I will call my 


uncle.” 


Merwin was not much skilled in panto- 
mine and scarcely knew what course to take. 
Inwardly he cursed the apparently foolish in- 
structions of the doctor, for surely there could 
be no harm in telling a pretty girl that he was 
here on business with her uncle. Naturally 
she would- take him for an intruder, perhaps 
a burglar. He was about to speak, when he 
reflected that there must be some reason for 
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his silence and so he placed his finger on his 
lips and shook his head. 

“You are a mute,” exclaimed the girl in a 
sympathetic voice. ‘Oh, for give me, I really 
did not know. You came to see my uncle, I 
suppose, and have you seen hime” 

Merwin was now doing better so he nodded 
with a smile. 

“Tt’s all right then,” continued the girl, 
and she came nearer to where Merwin was 
standing. ‘Then he discovered that she was 
very beautiful—tall and willowy, with chest- 
nut hair in profusion over a shapely head. 
Her voice was low and musical which is said 
to be an excellent thing in a woman and her 
face was one of refinement and intelligence. 
Merwin inwardly pronounced her one of the 
prettiest women he had ever met. How he 
would have liked to talk with her, for she 
was evidently highly bred, but he resisted the 
temptation, the strongest he had encountered 
since he had begun the trip. 

“You are from the East, are you not,” con- 
tinued the girl, and when Merwih nodded, 
a practice of which he was becoming abom- 
inably weary, she went on, “Oh, I should so 
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love to see the ocean! I have never been out 
of Chicago, except west to the mountains, 
and I am so tired of land. If I could only 
catch one glimpse of the sea and smell the 
salt water, it would be heaven. Perhaps I 
may sometime, for uncle has promised to take 
me with him next time he goes to Boston. 
You live near the water?” 

Again that irritating nod. Merwin was 
beginning to feel so disgusted that he almost 
wished she would go. Then it flashed across 
his mind that perhaps she was there to entrap 
him. -He dismissed the thought almost in- 
stantly for there was a look of innocence and 
perfect ingenuousness in her face. 

“TI have read so much about the East and 
the large cities there with all their wealth and 
art treasures. We have some here, but we 
are all so young that we have not had time 
to progress much. Ah, I am keeping you 
from your rest. Shall I call James?” and 
with another nod the girl went to the button 
and summoned the servant. “James will 
show you to your room. You will forgive 
my rudeness?” she asked extending her hand 
which Merwin took and smiled again. 
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The apartment to which he was shown was 
up two flights and overlooked the rear of the. 
house. It was a spacious room sumptuously 
furnished and provided with everything 
which was needed for his comfort. The elec- 
tric lights were burning and on a little stand 
was a candle with a shade which kept the 
light from the sleeper’s face. 

“Here is the electric switch, sir,” said 
James. “We generally leave the candle burn- 
ing all night. There is the bell in case you 
should require anything. Good night, sir,” 
and when Merwin made no answer the man 
repeated his salutation, looking at Merwin 
sharply. Merwin waved his hand in reply 
and the servant disappeared. He could stand 
it no longer and he burst out with an oath: 

“Well, Pll be damned, if this isn’t the most 
curious affair I ever came across!” 

He felt better at the sound of his own voice 
and then proceeded to look about him. There 
were three doors in the room, one by which 
he had entered, a second leading into a closet, 
and a third that was bolted on the inside. He 
opened the window and the soft air of the 
warm May evening felt very refreshing. The 
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moon was nearly at its full and the garden 
below with its trees and shrubbery stood out 
clearly in light and shadow. The roof of.an 
ell was only a few feet below his window and 
an athletic man might safely drop to it in case 
of necessity—for if the truth were known 
Merwin had a queer feeling of apprehension, 
why, he was at a loss to understand. Noth- 
ing had actually transpired to arouse any sus- 
picions, yet he had forebodings and they 
made him uneasy. Instinctively his hand 
went to his breast pocket and touched the 
mysterious round bit of steel, which the doc- 
tor had given him. Then he laughed at his 
fears and closing the window, prepared to 
retire, 

He extinguished the electric light and sat 
down on the edge of the bed near the lighted 
candle. 

“Guess I’ll leave that burning,” he mut- 
tered to himself. “It will be rather dark here 
with the lights all out and I may want to get 
up in a hurry.” 

Then he examined his money and return 
ticket and for some reason placed them in the 
pocket of his pajamas. He also took the steel 
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rod and put it in the same pocket. Soon he 
became aware of a strange drowsiness, and 
yawned heavily. 

“Gracious that ride tired me,” he said to 
himself. “I didn’t feel it at first, but I shall 
enjoy a good sleep I know. My, but I’m 
drowsy.” 

His head came down heavily on his breast 
and then he started up, exerting all his will. 

“Strange I should feel this way. I can 
scarcely keep my eyes open. Can they have 
drugged my food?” 

The thought brought him to his feet and 
he again opened the window, the suspicions 
returning with renewed force. The fresh air 
revived him at once and in a few minutes he 
felt quite himself again. 

“Tt can’t be anything I have eaten or I 
would not get over it so quickly. I am really 
becoming nervous. Ill pull myself together 
with a good snooze.” 

Once more he sat on the edge of the bed 
thinking over his experiences of the past few 
days. Soon he began to yawn again and al- 
most in an instant he could scarcely keep from 
stupor. This time he was thoroughly 
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alarmed and rushed for the window breath- 
ing in large draughts of night air. He was 
longer in regaining his normal condition, but 
finally his sleepiness left him and he was sin- 
gularly wide awake. 

“What the devil is the matter with me,” he 
queried. “I have never been up against any- 
thing like this before. I don’t like it a little 
bit.” 

Suddenly his eye rested on the lighted can- 
dle. He remembered reading in some of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s books how people had 
been poisoned by sleeping near a lighted can- 
dle. Was he being rendered unconscious for 
some purposer Was there treachery afloat? 
If so he must be on his guard not only for his 
own safety, but for the doctor on whose mis- 
sion he was then employed. His brain stim- 
ulated by apparent danger began to work 
quickly and clearly. He did-not leave the 
open window, but the thoughts flashed 
through his mind with great rapidity. It 
was more than likely that he was being 
watched. He must be cautious for now his 
sole purpose was to get out of the house. The 
more he thought the cooler he became and 
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then the desire to see the thing through grew 
strong within him. 

Surely the doctor did not know of this 
man’s duplicity, or was he sent here to be 
put out of the way? No, there would have 
been much easier methods nearer home. In 
fact, he was already dead so far as the world 
was concerned. Why all this subterfuge? 

The doctor was not in the affair, that was 
evident. His host and his accomplices were 
after something, what, Merwin could not 
comprehend, for he had performed all that 
had been allotted to him in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. But he was being scientifically 
put to sleep and without doubt for some pur- 
pose. He proposed to keep awake and find 
out what it was all about. 

He chanced to think that one of the last 
things he placed in his grip was a candle 
though at the time he had no purpose in so 
doing. He would try his hand at a trick. 
Moving noiselessly to his hand-bag he took 
out the candle, lighted it at the one still burn- 
ing and extinguished the flame the fumes of 
which were so soporific. 

‘Now let us see what will happen,” he 
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thought as he closed the window and crept 
into bed. “I will keep awake and learn of 
this mystery myself. They cannot any more 
than murder me and it doesn’t matter much 
if they do. It’s more excitement than I have 
had in many a day.” 

He rolled himself in the bed clothes and 
feigned sleep, but every faculty was alert and 
every nerve strained to the highest tension. 
He listened for some stealthy footfall, but 
none came and he was just making up his 
mind that his hour’s vigil had been wasted 
when he detected a slight scraping noise. 
He did not move and presently from the door 
leading into the closet came two figures. 
They paused a moment and listened, but Mer- 
win kept his breathing regular and a trifle 
heavier than normal, like one in a stupor. 
Then the two advanced slowly, and when they 
came into the dim light, Merwin saw Mr. 
Douglass and James the butler. 
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OR a minute or more the two men stood 
i silence watching the apparently 
sleeping man. Merwin continued to breathe 
in a manner that would give the impression of 
one under the influence of an opiate. Then 
Douglass and his companion tip-toed to the 
bed and stood over Merwin peering at him 
intently. — 

“He’s off sound enough, sir,” whispered 
James. “He'll last for the next twenty-four 
hours. Better blow out the candle, sir, or 
we ll be a-feeling of it.” 

‘Wait a moment,” replied Douglass, in the 
same subdued tone. “I must be sure.” 

Taking a pin from the lappel of his coat 
he pressed it against Merwin’s leg. It was 
only by a supreme effort that the victim re- 
strained himself from crying out but he did 
not even wince, although the pain was sharp. 

“Yes, he’s asleep, all right,” said Douglass, 
and he blew out the candle. “Now, open the 
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window and let in a little fresh air. We need 
it more than he does.” 

James opened the casement and turned on 
the electric lights. ‘Shall I go through his 
clothes?” he asked. 

“Yes,” returned Douglass. “He must have 
something about him that will be of value. 
If I can get nothing more than Groebel’s ad- 
dress it will be something.” 

So James proceeded to search Merwin’s 
clothes which were lying on a chair at the 
head of his bed. Thoroughly the two turned 
his pockets inside out, but found only a few 
papers, mostly notes, which Merwin had 
taken to relieve him of the tediousness of his 
journey. There was his watch and other 
trifles,; but nothing which rewarded the 
searchers. 

“He is more careful than I thought,” said 
Douglass with a touch of anger in his voice. 
“The trick of refusing to speak led me to sup- 
pose that he might carry with him something 
that would be of use to me. Groebel cannot 
have had him very long in his employ, or he 
would not have imposed silence on him unless 
he knows too much.” 
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‘He has no money or tickets,” said James. 
“He certainly would have had something of 
the kind, sir. He must have them on his 
body. Perhaps the papers are with his roll.” 

“Not a bad idea,” replied Douglass. “But 
how can we get at his pocket. I do not want 
to awaken him, for he must not be made sus- 
picious.” 

“He'll sleep fast enough,” said James. 
“That dose will keep him sound until to- 
morrow noon. We can take his money and 
tickets away from him and then he’ll have to 
stay here.” 

“But that won’t do at all,” said Douglass. 
“Tf he is the sort I think him he would be on 
his guard and you could get nothing out of 
him.” 

“I could,” said James, grimly. 

‘“‘We must not use any violence here ex-. 
cept as a last resort. Go carefully and we'll 
have a look at his night clothes. If we find 
anything, all right. If not when he wakes 
up in the morning and finds he has missed 
his train, perhaps I can argue something out 
of him, if not—well, then we’ll try another 
plan.” 
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So very carefully they turned Merwin over, 
he all the time wondering if it was the proper 
moment to show signs of consciousness. He 
reflected that he had no weapon and that the 
two men were more than a match for him un- 
armed. ‘To be sure the steel rod was still in 
his possession, but he knew nothing of its effi- 
cacy. He quickly decided, therefore, to let 
matters take their course and await develop- 
ments. 

Slowly the sleeping man was turned on his 
side and from the pocket of his pajamas 
Douglass took his money, his ticket and the 
steel rod. 

“Nothing here,” he said, after going 
through the pocket-book, “except this,” hold- 
ing to the light the bit of shining metal. “I 
don’t know what it is; but it seems innocent 
enough. Still Groebel has many tricks.” 

He examined the rod carefully pressed the 
button in the butt and finding no results held 
the articles for a moment in his hand as if 
considering what was to be the next step. 

“Tf you take this roll, sir,” put in James, 
“he can’t get far and we can do as we like 
with him.” 
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“Very true,” was the reply, “but when he 
finds that these things have been taken from 
him he will be on the alert. We can easily 
get them again whenever we wish. He is but 
one man, and not a very strong one at that, 
I should judge. I think Vl put them back 
and have a talk with our young friend in the 
morning. He won’t go far unless we give 
him permission.” 

“Just as you say, sir,” responded James, 
stoically. “But when I gets anything, I gets 
it and I may not be so lucky another time.” 

“You're always croaking,” returned Doug- 


lass. “You never saw me slip yet, did your” 
So the pocket book and its contents, un- 


touched, together with the steel rod were re- 
turned to Merwin’s pocket and he was rolled 
gently into his former position and covered 
with the bed clothes. Inwardly he began to 
breathe easier for he thought that now the 
men would depart and leave him to think the 
matter out. But as the two stood over him 
the door from the closet again opened and the 
young lady who had met him in the room be- 
low, entered. Douglass turned sharply with 
a quick movement to his hip pocket. 
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“Katherine!” he exclaimed. ‘What are 
you doing here?” 

“That’s just the question I was about to 
ask you, uncle. [I heard you leave your room 
and come in this direction and I thought—” 

“T have often told you you must not think 
in this house,” said Douglass in an angry 
tone. ‘Return to your room at once.” 

“Not until I know that you mean no harm 
to this poor young man.” 

“You seem to have suddenly taken a great 
fancy to one whom you have never seen be- 
fore,” said Douglass with a sneer. 

“Never mind about that. He is a mute 
and cannot take care of himself and you 
mustn’t do him any harm.” 

“Mute, indeed,” said Douglass with a still 
more apparent sneer. “He can talk well 
enough if he wants to and he will before he 
leaves this house. He has some information 
which I am going to get from him and if he 
gives it willingly to me he will not be 
harmed.” 

“And if he doesn’t?” asked the girl still 
standing her ground. 

“That’s my business, and not yours. Now 
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go to your room. I have no desire to be harsh 
with you, but you should know by this time 
that I cannot be interfered with. I should 
be sorry to be compelled to ask James to carry 
you out.” 

“T believe you are capable of it,” said the 
girl scornfully. “But it will not be necessary. 
You mustn’t drive me too far either. I have 
stood a great deal at your hands and there is 
a limit. I know a few awkward things my- 
self.” 

“That is quite enough,” said Douglass 
quickly. ‘I mean no harm to the young 
fool.” 

“Why is he so quiet,” asked Katherine sus- 
piciously. “You've killed him!” 

‘“‘Nonsense,” exclaimed Douglass. ‘He is 
only sleeping heavily. I do not remove valu- 
able people and he has some value—for the 
moment. Now go to bed. In the morning 
you will see your young man alive and well 
and if he is sensible he will be on his way in a 
few hours.” 

“T hope you are telling me the truth,” said 
the girl, “but I do not think you are. See 
that he is all right in the morning, or Ill take 
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a hand in this game, whatever it is,” and she 
departed as quickly as she came. 

“The cat,” muttered Douglass. “She'll do 
what she says so we must be careful.” 

‘She can be mute as well and better than 
this one,” suggested James significantly. 

“She’s too useful to me for that. I must 
have some one like her and it’s too late to 
break in another. She’s all right if you 
humor her so we'll let the matter stand where 
it is for the present. This fellow will know 
nothing of what has transpired and we will 
try the simple way in the morning. Rot the 
luck! Whatever brought the girl here? I 
must keep her away when anything of impor- 
tance is going on. But it can’t be helped and 
we must do the next best thing. I thought I 
told you to lock her in her room?” 

“So I did, sir,” replied James, “but she 
must have found the other way out. She’s no 
chicken and will give us trouble if you don’t 
clip her wings.” _ 

‘“Teave her to me, I am competent to take 
care of her. Let’s go out, but listen at the 
door and notify me when he stirs. I must be 
waiting for him.” 
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Extinguishing the lights and closing the 
window the two left the room through the 
door by which they had entered. Merwin 
could hear them in the next.apartment and 
then all was still. So he began to do some 
very energetic thinking. His first impulse 
was to leave the house at once and make his 
escape if possible. Of course this would be 
attended with much danger, for a watch on 
his movements was being kept and should he 
make the attempt too soon he would be dis- 
covered and it would be learned that he had 
not been stupified, but had heard all the con- 
versation. : 

This naturally would make his enemies the 
more anxious to prevent his departure, for 
he was now in possession of the fact that there 
was something wrong afoot. He did not 
relish an open encounter for he felt that he 
would come out second best. Yet he must get 
out as soon as possible and put all the distance 
he could between him and that house. 

Here was an exigency that had not been 
provided for by the doctor. Up to the pres- 
ent, everything had transpired as previously 
planned and he realized that he must use his 
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best judgment even to the extent of speaking 
if he found it absolutely necessary. He knew 
full well that no cab would be waiting to take 
him to the station, and that he must find the 
way unaided, peaceably if possible but by 
force if necessary, and the quicker the better. 

Before he had decided on his course day- 
light was streaming in at the window. He 
looked at his watch. It was six o’clock and 
while he had not slept all night the nervous 
excitement kept him from feeling weary. 
Finally he determined that he would lie 
quietly until about eleven, and then would 
dress and go down stairs as though nothing 
had happened trusting to luck for his next 
move. 

With this matter settled he actually dozed 
and on rousing himself found that it was half 
past ten o’clock. He got up, took a sponge of 
ice cold water and a rub down. He dressed 
himself carefully and was surprised to find 
how strong and-clear-headed he felt. 

“T think Ill pull out of it somehow,” he 
muttered. “Bully girl, that, to stand up for 
me. Wish I could talk to her. Perhaps I 
shall have an opportunity sometime to tell 
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her that I appreciate her intervention. Now 
for the enemy. I’ll play my part well,” and 
he touched the electric bell, which was 
quickly answered by James, whose stoical 
face betrayed not the slightest intimation that 
he had but a few hours before been engaged 
on a nefarious mission. 

“Good morning, sir,” said the man. “I 
hope you slept well. It is a bit late, but the 
orders were not to call you until you rang. 
You will find Mr. Douglass waiting for you 
below. Is there anything I can doe” 

Merwin shook his head and the obsequious _ 
servant held the door open for him and Mer- 
win descended the stairs to the library below. 
There he found Douglass, who greeted him 
cordially, asked how he had rested and apolo- 
gized that he had not aroused him earlier, but 
stated that probably a later train would make 
no material difference. Then he invited him 
to the adjoining dining room for breakfast. 

Here Merwin’s watchfulness began for he 
feared another drugging. But he reflected 
that no good could be accomplished by mak- 
ing him once more unconscious for it was the 
plan to extort information. Still he watched 
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Douglass and so far as possible only ate such 
things as were part of the food eaten by his 
host. In the mean time he took a hasty survey 
of the room with an idea of making a quick 
exit if necessary. 

“Knowing your infirmity,’ began Mr. 
Douglass, “you will, I am certain, pardon 
me if I do all the talking. It is the first time 
I have been honored with a visit from a per- 
sonal representative of Dr. Groebel and I ap- 
preciate your courtesy and his. When you 
have appeased your hunger I will chat a 
little. You will have an abundance of time.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


T was a curious sight, these two men sit- 

ting at the small round table facing each 
other and both on the alert. One seemingly 
the genial host, smiling and affable, the other 
calm and outwardly self-possessed, but watch- 
ing every movement of his vis-a-vis. Doug- 
lass fully believed that Merwin had no 
knowledge of the night’s happenings and it 
was Merwin’s endeavor to keep from his an- 
tagonist any suspicions. ‘Thus the meal pro- 
gressed. 

‘“T have known Dr. Groebel for many years 
and yet I do not know him at all,” began 
Douglass. ‘We have had business dealings 
and have prospered, yet strangely enough, 
the doctor would never take me into his con- 
fidence. When I have visited his city we 
have always met at my hotel, never has he 
been my guest, either, for when he comes here 
as he has many times, we discuss our affairs 
at some hostelry. Naturally, I am curious to 
learn what type of man he is and I admit 
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that my desire is whimsical for if the doctor 
does not care to make a confidant of me, it 
would be ungentlemanly to endeavor to force 
myself into his life. 

‘““Flis methods interest me greatly and as I 
have already told you this is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had of conversing with any one 
who personally represented him. Surely 
there can be no harm in my learning a few 
facts of minor importance. You have not I 
judge, been with him very long. Do you find 
him congenial? Are you satisfied with your 
remuneration? Would you care to improve 
your condition? Here are several questions 
I know,” continued Douglass, “but a nod of 
the head will suffice. The reason I ask is, 
that I have watched you very closely and am 
pleased to observe that you can obey instruc- 
tions implicitly. That is a rare trait nowa- 
days, for the enterprising American young 
man wishes to advance and frequently takes 
it upon himself to go outside his province. I 
am sadly in need of a man like yourself as an 
assistant. I can offer you a profitable po- 
sition, one that will not be arduous for I am 
an easy employer. I claim to be somewhat 
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of a student of human nature and I like 
your appearance. Would you entertain such 
an idea?” 

Merwin shook his head and glanced at his 
watch. 

“Oh, you have an abundance of time. Your 
train does not start until four o’clock and it is 
now just past noon. So you would not care 
to weld your fortunes with mine. Well, 
never mind, you may think differently some 
time. But I am a rather persistent person 
and there are times when I am so desirous to 
obtain information that I may appear to be 
forward. Of course, I know that your silence 
is not because of any physical defect. You 
have been told to say nothing. It would be a 
very simple matter for me to prove this, for 
instance, if you were really a mute it would 
be impossible for you to give utterance to a 
cry from extreme pain.” 

Merwin felt the nerves tighten in his body 
for matters were beginning to approach a 
climax. 

“Do not be disturbed,” continued Doug- 
lass. ‘“These are not the days of the Spanish 
Inquisition, neither am I a barbarian. I 
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only called your attention to the fact that you 
were not deceiving me by your silence and 
that if I chose I could make you talk quite 
volubly. I may as well be frank with you. 
You must know certain things the knowledge 
of which could be of great value to me. I 
am willing to pay handsomely for such infor- 
mation and [ assure you that it is of the sim- 
plest nature and could in no way injure or 
harm your employer. In the first place I 
wish to know Dr. Groebel’s address. In the 
second, I desire to learn the extent of his 
household, if he has any more young men like 
yourself. Really these are trivial requests 
and can bring no detriment to Dr. Groebel. 
Breach of confidence on your part, yes, per- 
haps but a simple one for it will result vastly 
to your benefit and it need never be known. 
However, should the story leak out by any 
means you have always a friend in me. Are 
you willing to negotiate?” 

Merwin again-shook his head and once 
more looked at his watch. 

“Plenty of time,” said Douglass. “We 
have much yet to discuss. I know also that 
the doctor has a secret, said to be the basic 
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principle of life. That you may or may 
not know. Has he thus far taken you into his 
confidence?” 

Merwin made no reply whatsoever and the 
muscles in Douglass’ face tightened. 

“Tf I thought you knew I would force it 
from you,” he said between his teeth. Then 
recovering himself, “Pardon me, my enthu- 
siasm for the moment carried me away. 
From your absolutely noncommittal manner 
I gather that you know even more than J had 
imagined. We shall get on splendidly. 
Now, let me ask you again. Will you answer 
the first two questions, the address of Dr. 
Groebel and the facts concerning his house- 
holde” 

Once more Merwin gave no sign and then 
the whole manner of Douglass changed. 

‘Young man, you’re a fool. Do you real- 
ize where you are? You are in my house, 
away from all help. Your kind hearted em- 
ployer would not dare to investigate if you 
should never return to him. He is on very 
thin ice himself. You have information 
which I most earnestly desire to learn and I 
do not propose to let this opportunity slip by 
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me. Reflect on the situation. If I let you 
go, you will relate to Dr. Groebel our present 
interview and naturally the associations be- 
tween him and me will cease. This I can- 
not afford. If you tell me what I wish to 
know, the matter shall remain a secret be- 
tween us and you can go as soon as you please. 
You certainly will not inform your employer 
that you have been faithless to him and it is 
not for my interest to do so—and there you 
are. You will be richer by many thousands 
of dollars and have a life-long friend in me. 

“On the other hand,” and Douglass spoke 
very slowly and deliberately, “I must resort 
to extreme measures. I may not be able to 
extort what I seek. That depends on your 
powers of endurance, but the ordeal will be 
trying, I can assure you. Should I be com- 
pelled no matter how unwillingly on my part 
to force you to terms, it would not be wise to 
let you return, so I should be obliged to keep 
you here. You were rash to go into the ser- 
vice of such a man as Dr. Groebel for you 
must be either hopelessly ignorant or else you 
are on his level. Why not be sensible and 
save us both much trouble.” 
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Merwin had risen to his feet and gave a 
hurried glance about the room. The time for 
him to act was approaching rapidly. He 
had no fear of a physical encounter with 
Douglass for he knew he was more than a 
match for him in strength and agility. But 
he did not know what outside agencies Doug- 
lass might employ. The life that Merwin 
-had led since he had met Dr. Groebel had 
been one of simplicity and his muscles were 
as hard as iron. It was not Douglass he 
feared but some unseen danger the nature of 
which he could not determine. His glance 
fell upon the windows which opened into the 
back garden. 

Douglass watched him smilingly, but did 
not leave his chair. 

“The attempt to escape would of course be 
useless,” he said. “I have provided for that, 
as you must imagine. I have but to touch 
the bell and you would be overpowered in 
amoment. Besides I am armed and although 
not so young as you are my hand is steady yet. 
Come, come, we waste time. I will bring 
you to your senses quickly. In one of the up- 
per rooms of this house is an old fashioned 
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rack which I bought during one of my trips 
through Spain. I have had it put in thor- 
ough working order. It is quite a novelty I 
assure you and its operation on a living sub- 
ject would be intensely interesting. My ideas 
are medieval you see, but they are quite as 
effective as anything modern. Now I am go- 
_ Ing to appeal once more to your common 
sense. You are young and full of life and 
dislike pain as much as any one. A few words 
will set matters right and those words’ I am 
going to have by fair means or by force. Will 
you tell me what I want to know? Answer 
me at once, I am in no mood to parley fur- 
ther!” 

Merwin gritted his teeth and shook his 
head. Douglass reached to the wall and 
touched the electric bell. Immediately James 
appeared, armed with a club and a coil of 
rope. As the servant approached the table 
Merwin moved quickly toward a corner 
where he was secure from assault from be- 
hind. Douglass took from his pocket a 
wicked looking revolver and laid it on the 
table. 

“You see I am in earnest. [ still think I can 
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bring you to reason. You seem to forget that 
I run no risks of detection, while you are tak- 
ing all the chances. I will give you your final 
opportunity to come to terms. Will you an- 
swer?” 

But Merwin’s blood was up. He had not 
fully shaken off the indifference to life that 
had taken such a strong hold on him when 
he was rescued by Dr. Groebel. Moreover, 
he was indignant and the baiting he was re- 
ceiving made him angry. It was all he could 
do to refrain from breaking out into a tor- 
rent of abuse at his persecutors, but he with- 
stood the temptation and watched his antag- 
onists like a cat. At the last question of 
Douglass he shook his head more vehemently 
than ever and braced himself for the attack. 

“Well, James,” said Douglass, “I don’t see 
but what we must tame this young idiot. Go 
ahead and tie him up and then he will realize 
that we are in earnest. Of course you under- 
stand,” continued Douglass, addressing Mer- 
win and at the same time picking up the re- 
volver which he cocked slowly, “that any re- 
sistance on your part will be stopped at once. 
As I have told you my hand is still firm.” 
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James walked slowly toward Merwin un- 
coiling his rope. 

“Shall I quiet him first, sir,” he asked in 
a cold-blooded manner. 

“No, that will not be necessary,” replied 
Douglass. “He has no weapons and will take 
to it calmly.” 

But just at that moment the door opened 
and Katherine burst into the room, her eyes 
blazing. 

“You promised me you would not harm 
him,” she cried, “and you have. lied to me! 
Don’t you dare to hurt him, or you know the 
consequences!” 

“Damn the girl!” exclaimed Douglass, and 
even James stopped quickly. ‘“Didn’t I tell 
you to keep out of this. Go back to your 
room, or I’ll give you some of the same medi- 
cine!” 

“Indeed you will not,” said the girl facing 
Douglass fearlesly. “You cannot frighten 
me with your threats. You've tried it too 
often. Now stop this wickedness or you will 
make me do what I have promised I would.” 

“You'll tell nothing, you miserable jade,” 
said Douglass, now thoroughly enraged. “Go 
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ahead, James, hit the cub on the head, while I 
keep this beldame quiet.” 

During the interruption, Merwin, unseen, 
had slipped the steel rod from his pocket. 
He placed but little faith in it for he knew 
nothing of what it was expected to accom- 
plish, but it was his only hope, though a for- 
lorn one. If he could get one blow at the 
man, big as the servant was, he might secure 
possession of the club, but he would try the 
rod. He could resort to his muscles if no re- 
sults followed. 

So James advanced carelessly, for he knew 
that Merwin was weaponless, while Doug- 
lass was endeavoring to reach the girl, who 
was looking about for something with which 
to strike a blow. At all events the revolver 
was not to be feared for a moment, a fact 
which Merwin perceived with secret satisfac- 
tion. James made a vicious pass at Merwin’s 
head with the club. By an agile movement 
he dodged the blow and holding the steel rod 
to the face of the man pressed the button. 

A thin, blue thread of zig-zag flame shot 
across the man’s face followed by a crack- 
ling sound, But the effect was marvellous. 
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With a convulsive twitch the man drew him- 
self to his full height and fell headlong to 
the floor unconscious. Douglass turned in 
time to see James drop and aimed the revolver 
at Merwin’s head. But Katherine was 
quicker and even as he fired struck his arm 
upward so that the bullet went high and 
buried itself in the ceiling. Before he could 
fire again Merwin leaped toward him. A sec- 
ond shot came, but the missile went wide of its 
mark and a well directed blow from Mer- 
win’s fist stretched Douglass on the carpet. 
Merwin turned to Katherine, took her hand 
and raised it to his lips. He said nothing 
but his eyes told the story. 

“Come quickly,” said the girl. “You must 
not stay here. You wish to take the four 
o’clock train. Come with me, I will show 
you the way.” 

Merwin did not stop to ascertain the ex- 
tent of his adversaries’ injuries. His only 
thought was to get clear of the house as 
quickly as possible. Catching up his hat and 
coat which he had left in the hall, he quickly 
followed Katherine who, having donned her 
cloak and hat, was hastening toward the door 
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“Hurry,” she said, “I hear some of the 
other servants.” 

They half walked, half ran down the drive- 
way to the main thoroughfare and turned to 
the left which Katherine said was the direc- 
tion to the city. They had not proceeded far 
when a cab came along which she hailed. 
Soon they were seated in the conveyance and 
in less than a half hour were at the station. 
The time had passed very rapidly and they 
had but a few moments to wait before the 
train was due to leave. 

How Merwin would have liked to tell the 
girl all that was in his mind. But he had 
kept his promise thus far and would not 
break it. If he could only find out the ad- 
dress of some friend of hers so that he might 
write to express his gratitude and to explain 
his strange silence. He thought of his block, 
but it was not in his pocket. Then the signal 
for the train’s departure came and he was 
about to step aboard when she pushed him 
gently to one side and ascended the platform 
herself. 

“T will go with you,’ 
cannot return there.” 


’ 


she said quietly. “I 
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ht ie looked at the girl in great 
surprise and with a questioning ex- 
pression on his face. Here was a new and un- 
expected complication and it was all he could 
do to refrain from asking the cause of her 
sudden action. Katherine, evidently under- 
stood what was passing in his mind for she 
said quickly: 

“Never mind the reason now, I will ex- 
plain later. I have quite a little money with 
me and have already formed my plans. I 
shall not be a burden to you,” but here Mer- 
win lifted his hand with a deprecating gest- 
ure. “Take this,” she continued thrusting a 
roll of bills into his hand, “and pay my fare 
to your destination—and secure a section for 
me.” 

But Merwin gave her back the money at 
the same time producing a well filled pocket- 
book of his own. Without further words the 
two entered the Pullman and soon the train 
was speeding through the suburbs of the city. 
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Then it occurred to Katherine that Merwin 
was unable to speak, so when the conductor 
came along she engaged a section for which 
Merwin promptly paid. Later, the train 
conductor put in an appearance and a 
through-ticket was procured. 

“Now,” she said as they settled themselves 
comfortably, “we are all right. They will 
not dare to stop us for that man would risk 
anything rather than mix up with the police. 
I know too much. Besides that blow you 
gave him was splendid. He will be quiet for 
a time at least. I do not understand your 
power to defeat James. He is an ex-pugilist 
and my uncle keeps him for a body guard. 
Oh, I could tell many things which would 
surprise you and when last evening I saw you 
in the library I feared violence. They came 
to your room last night.” Here Merwin 
nodded significantly. 

“Oh you knew it?” asked Katherine with 
some surprise. “I thought you were drugged, 
but,” and she smiled at Merwin with a look 
of admiration, “I think you can take care of 
yourself. I have known of several question- 
able transactions in that dreadful house and 
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I was resolved that no more should take place 
there if I could prevent it.” 

_ Merwin turned to her with a look of grati- 
tude, 

“You do not understand it. No how should - 
you and you are probably surprised that I 
should be there at all. Well, it is a singular 
affair, but I will explain to you and then you 
will comprehend. But I am a bit tired after 
the adventure. I think I should like some re- 
freshment, only I insist upon paying for it. 
Here take this and from it settle the bills. No, 
do not hesitate. J know where I can get 
plenty more. You do not know me yet, nor 
my resources. I can get along a great deal 
better without Douglass than he can without 
me. It has only been the ties of blood that 
have kept us together thus long.” 

She touched the button and a_ white 
aproned porter answered the summons. She 
gave the order for a simple repast, yet one 
that would be nourishing and added a small 
bottle of wine. She sat quietly while the 
table was being laid and kept her own coun- 
sel during the meal. Merwin did not touch 
the wine and Katherine noticed it but made 
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no comment. When the table had been 
cleared, she said to him: 

“If you want a cigar, go to the smoking 
compartment and when you have finished 
come back and I will make some of the ex- 
planations which naturally you are curious 
to hear. You do not care to smoke? Very 
well, I will begin now, if you are ready. I 
owe it to you and to myself.” 

She looked about her to observe if there 
were any possible listeners. Fortunately the 
car was but half full. They were sitting in 
her section and the one directly across the 
aisle had been taken by Merwin, so of course 
it was vacant. The sections directly before 
and behind were also unoccupied, so there 
was little or no danger of her being over- 
heard. In alow musical voice through which 
ran a minor key she told the following story. 

“TY shall be obliged to begin at the very first, 
or you will not understand. My father, who 
was a chemist in Chicago, died some ten 
years ago. He had made, so my mother told 
me some very valuable discoveries, but he had 
not the capital to develop them. Moreover, 
he was a very suspicious man and dared not 
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tell any one the nature of his secrets for fear 
of having them stolen. When he died, he 
left little or nothing. There were many pa- 
pers filled with formulae, drawings and plans, 
but they seemed to be of no value. My uncle, 
Alexander Douglass the brother of my 
mother, was not much better off. He knew 
that my father had made some inventions and 
had endeavored to learn what they were; but 
father was afraid of him and neither plead- 
ings nor threats could induce him to reveal 
what he knew. This made my uncle very 
angry, so, when father died, he came to 
mother and persuaded her to allow him to 
look over my father’s effects. He took com- 
plete possession but apparently found noth- 
ing. Then my mother passed away and 
Uncle Alexander asked me to make my home 
with him. Suddenly his circumstances be- 
gan to improve and without any apparent 
reason. 

“T never could understand what occurred 
to bring about this radical change, but one 
little event always seemed to me to have some- 
thing to do with it. This was before he be- 
came wealthy. He called me to his room, 
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not in the house we have just left, but some 
poor lodgings in the lower part of the city. 
He said: ‘Katie here is something which I 
wish you would read. I can’t make it out 
very well,’ and he handed me a piece of paper 
in father’s handwriting. It was a series of 
quotations, some from Shakespere, others 
from .the Bible and from different poets. 
Each quotation was on a separate line. I 
made a copy, and then for some reason, I do 
not know why, kept the original. I told my 
uncle that I had lost it and he was furious, 
but as he had the copy he got over his rage 
after a while. I think he must have made an- 
other copy although I am not sure of it. At 
all events, I found another, not the one I had 
written, and then in a fit of wilfulness I de- 
stroyed it. Whether or no, Uncle Alexander 
ever missed it, I do not know, but he said 
nothing to me about it. 

“But the original was all that I have had 
of my poor father’s effects and I have it now. 
Would you like to see it?” 

Henry nodded and from the bosom of her 
gown, Katherine took a small leather case 
from which she drew a faded piece of paper. 
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The writing was cramped, but perfectly legi- 
ble and Merwin read the following: 

“Chaste as the icicle curded by the frost 
from purest snow.” 

“Lord what fools these mortals be!” 
_ “Rise my soul and stretch thy wings.” 

“Dead men tell no tales.” 

“Oft on a stilly night.” 

‘So teach us to number our days.” 

“Discretion is the better part of valor.” 

“Umbrellas are very religious; they keep 
lent.” 

“Ten thousand foes arise.” 

“Night spreads her sable pall.” 

“Tricks in every trade.” 

“Tchabod Crane, the hero of Sleepy Hol- 
low.” 

“Acquit ye like men.” 

“Tdiots are God’s special care.” 

“One day is to the Lord as a thousand 
years.” 

““And in falling I did kiss my Mother 
Earth,’ said Brutus the fool.” 

“T have read it a hundred times and can 
find no meaning to it. I suppose I am silly to 
attach any importance to this paper, but it 
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was not long after I copied it for my uncle 
that our circumstances began to improve. 
We moved from our lodging house to a better 
section of the city and soon to the house we 
have just left. We had everything we de- 
sired, I was well educated at a convent and 
when I had finished my studies I lived at 
home. Then it seemed that all we had to do 
was to spend money. We threw it away and 
uncle sometimes found fault because I did 
not get rid of enough. ‘To me this seemed 
very strange and suspicious. Whence came 
this great wealth, I asked my uncle repeat- 
edly, but he laughed me off and told me to be 
satisfied that I had enough and more. So I 
began to lay it aside because I knew this sort 
of thing could not last forever. I first opened 
an account in a Chicago bank unbeknown to 
uncle. Then through a school friend I sent 
drafts to the east for deposit. You see I am 
quite a business woman. I must have a large 
sum to my credit in one of the banks in your 
city, for there my friend lives. 

‘“T once asked uncle to let me go and visit 
her but he would not consent, promising to 
take me on one of his eastern trips. Things 
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went along smoothly for quite a while until 
an event occurred that made me almost hate 
the man who had been so kind to me. You 
see uncle would give me a large bill to make 
some purchase and then ask for change. I 
did this almost every day of my life, but in- 
stead of buying something I did not require 
I would simply change the money and keep 
what I wanted. But this event I speak of 
opened my eyes. For some months uncle had 
been growing sullen. This was after James 
arrived. I always feared that man for I 
think his influence over my uncle was very 
strong and harmful. I often heard them talk- 
ing in the library far into the night and after 
these interviews uncle would be more sullen 
than ever. He wrote many letters to an Otto 
Groebel in you city and once he visited him 
returning in a state of fury and vowing ven- 
geance if ever he could find the opportunity. 

“About eight years ago there came a young 
man to our house, just as you did. He slept 
in the same room, but He remained there for 
two days. Then he and uncle had a stormy 
interview in the library. Uncle was endeav- 
oring to extort some information from him 
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and called James to assist. The poor young 
fellow would not reveal anything. I think 
he did not know what uncle wanted to find 
out, but they tortured him and still he would 
not tell. 

“T overheard all this and when a few days 
' later the young man died of his injuries, I 
never cared to look in my uncle’s face again. 
On account of my knowledge of this event he 
has feared me and I think if James had had 
his way I would have been disposed of long 
ago. But I grew tired of the life I was living. 
I had no friends, I was never permitted to 
make acquaintances nor was I allowed to go 
any where except under surveillance. I felt 
instinctively that something was seriously 
wrong and that the crash would come sooner 
or later. For this reason I have saved more 
than ever as I wished to be prepared for an 
emergency. 

“When you came last night I feared a repe- 
tition of the awful tragedy. So I watched 
them and when they went to your room I in- 
terfered. Today, I again took a hand as you 
know, for I knew uncle meant you harm. He 
will never forgive me now. I dare not go 
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back, even if I so desired. So I forced myself 
upon you, but I will not be a burden. When 
we arrive I will go to a hotel and hunt up my 
friend. Her husband is a well known busi- 
ness man and will give me protection. I do 
not fear my uncle when I am with other peo- 
ple, for he will not dare to harm me. So do 
not blame me for forcing you to be my es- 
Eorts: | 

Merwin took her hand and pressed it 
warmly. He could not do more, but the ac- 
tion was understood. 

“T do not suppose,” continued the girl, 
“that I should have told you all this, but you 
naturally expected some explanation. There 
is one question which I would like to ask. 
You can answer it if you wish, or you can 
remain silent. Are you a mute?” 

Merwin looked at her for a moment. He 
studied her face carefully and believed that 
she had been telling him the truth. Certainly 
her conduct had been such as to banish all 
suspicion that she was a confederate of her 
uncle, and he decided that it would be no vio- 
lation of his pledge to tell her. So he shook 
his head. 
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“Thank you,” said Katherine simply. “I 
know there is some good reason for your si- 
lence which perhaps in time you will tell me. 
You have kept your pledge, if you made 
one to that effect, bravely and I admire you 
for it. When the time comes tell me if you 
can. While I do not like mysteries, I have 
met so many in my life they are no novelty to 
me. But it is getting late and | am weary. 
I did not get much sleep last night and I do 
not suppose you did either. Tomorrow night 
we will be at our journey’s end but I hope,” 
and she paused for a moment as though un- 
decided how to frame her remark, “I hope— 
I hope it will not be the end of our acquaint- 
ance.” 

The car was nearly empty of passengers so 
Merwin lifted her hand to his lips and kissed 
It 

“T understand,” said Katherine. 

All through the long night Merwin lay 
awake. Sleep would not come to him al- 
though occasionally he dozed, it was only to 
start up with the memory of his exciting day 
fresh in his mind. Then he thought of Kath- 
erine. He owed his life to her interference, 
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and he had not been able to thank her. To- 
morrow his silence would be broken, he 
would make up for lost time. How beau- 
tiful she was, how womanly, and yet what 
strength of character. He had never seen 
such a woman, as he compared her with 
others he had known. It would have been 
unnatural had he not felt more than a passing 
interest for her, and once his mind drifted to 
possibilities. But this he quickly checked. 
Was he not sold to another? Had he not given 
his promise in exchange for his life, that he 
would be subject to another’s will and to that 
aloner What right had he to think of a 
womanr Yet she had saved his life as well. 
Strange that twice within so short a time he 
had faced death only to be snatched from its 
jaws by an unexpected hand! There was fate 
in it all and he began for the first time to be- 
lieve that Providence had in store some mis- 
sion for him, else why these singular happen- 
ings, matters which were absolutely beyond 
his own control. ~ 

Then came a desire to make amends, a feel- 
ing that possibly he might fill some place in 
the world, an ambition to achieve an honored 
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name. He had sold all this, but still he 
sought it. Yet fate had been kind to him, he 
would trust her still further. 

The following day was pleasantly passed. 
The train sped through the country and just 
as night was falling they drew into the sub- 


urbs. Merwin knew almost the first instant - 


that they had entered the city limits. His 
pledge no longer held him. He turned to the 
fair girl beside him and said in a voice almost 
reverential : 

“God bless you, Katherine!” 

She looked up in surprise and smiled. 

“So you are no longer bound to silence. I 
like your voice and when we meet again will 
you tell me the reason?” 

“Gladly I will and much more to show my 
gratitude for what you have done. But I do 
not know your name.” 

‘Katherine Grey,” she said, “but Katherine 
to you for our experience has done much to 
remove formality. I shall stop at the Ven- 
dome. You need not accompany me unless 
you wish.” 

“Which I most certainly do,” replied Mer- 
win. “I will see that you are comfortably 
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located and will call upon you tomorrow if 
I may?” 

“T shall be in between twelve and three 
o'clock. I wish you would call. There is 
still much to say.” 

In the busy crowd of the station there was 
no opportunity for further conversation. 
Merwin secured a carriage and they were 
quickly driven to her hotel. One more cor- 
dial shake of the hand at parting and a re- 
minder of the morrow’s appointment and then 
Merwin was driven to the corner of the street 
on which was the little door. His key was 
still in his pocket and he entered passing 
along to the library where Dr. Groebel was 
seated at the table. 

“Ah, Henry,” he said warmly, “I am glad 
to see you. You've had a hard time of it my 
lad.” 
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ON’T be surprised,’ continued the 

doctor. “You are late in arriving 
and your appearance indicates that you have 
not had much sleep. I take it that the inter- 
view with Mr. Douglass was a stormy one. I 
thought such might possibly be the case and 
yet I did not think he would dare to go to 
extremes. Sit down and tell me all about it. 
But first let me get you something to eat” and 
in a few minutes the table was laid and Mer- 
win began to satisfy his appetite. When he 
had finished the doctor said: 

“Tf you are too weary wait until the morn- 
ing. I am in no hurry for I know that you 
are all right and the mission I sent you on was 
accomplished.” 

“T am not very much upset,” replied Mer- 
win, “and had rather tell you my story now. 
I can rest better if it is off my mind.” 

“Very good,” said the doctor. ‘Proceed 
and give me all the details even the most mi- 
nute.” 
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So Merwin related the incidents of the trip 
from the moment he had left the house; the 
railroad ride, the question of the drummer, 
even to what he had ordered for dinner and 
the remarks of the cab man at Chicago. He 
omitted nothing. When he came to his ex- 
perience at the house of Douglass, the meet- 

ing of Katherine and the adventure at night, 
the fight in the dining room and the interven- 
tion of the girl, Dr. Groebel listened intently, 
taking notes now and then, but making no 
comment. 

Then Merwin came to the details of the 
escape and how Miss Grey had come back 
with him. He told of the history of the lady’s 
career, of the Curious paper and _ its still 
more singular contents, of the plans she had 
made, and during this recital the doctor ap- 
peared more than usually interested and asked 
Merwin to repeat several incidents. Noth- 
ing was left untold. Yet he did not speak of 
his feelings towards Miss Grey, not that he 
was ashamed of them for they were purely 
those of gratitude, but he felt that this part of 
the story was not of especial interest so he re- 
mained silent. The talk had lasted an hour or 
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more and when it was finished the doctor did 
not speak for several minutes. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “you have behaved 
nobly and have brought me some very valu- 
able information. I will now explain some 
of the unusual restrictions I placed upon you 
and the reason why you were subjected to so 
many indignities. This Douglass I have 
known for some years in a business way. I | 
am a scientist and he is a dabbler, yet he seeks 
to equal me in skill. He thinks I have certain 
secrets which if he could: learn them would 
enable him to surpass me and not be depend- 
ent as he now is. A few years ago after many 
business transactions by letter I sent a mes- 
. senger to him. The young man never re- 
turned, and Douglass told me that he had 
been indiscreet and had disappeared. 

‘This I knew to be false. I suspected foul 
play and told him so, but now I have positive 
knowledge. He wrote me a contrite letter, 
but I have refrained from sending any one 
since until I gave you the commission. I did 
not believe he would dare to resort to force, 
but I felt confident that he would ask ques- 
tions. So I imposed silence from the moment 
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you left the city until you reached it again. 
If you said nothing there would be no room 
for argument. Douglass evidently believed 
that he could ‘pump’ you as the expression is, 
and failing in that, lost his head. I have him 
now and should he become unmanageable, I 
can easily silence him. So you were obliged 
to use the steel rod? Did its workings sur- 
prise youP” 

“They did indeed,” replied Merwin. “It 
was a most effective weapon, but I do not un- 
derstand it even now.” 

“Very simple, when explained. It is a 
powerful little dynamo of my own invention. 
It will give a current that will stun a man and 
keep him in a state of coma for some hours. 
It is not fatal yet quite strenuous for the time 
being. But tell me more about the girl—she 
is young you say and pretty. A woman of 
great strength of character, I should judge.” 

Merwin described Miss Grey more in de- 
tail and as he waxed a trifle enthusiastic the 
doctor smiled quietly. 

“T am glad you met her,” he said, “culti- 
vate her acquaintance by all means. You are 
to call on her you say tomorrow afternoon?” 
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“Yes,” said Merwin, and then with some 
hesitation, “if it coincides with your views?” 

“Perfectly,” replied the doctor. “You have 
been rather cooped up of late and a little di- 
version will be beneficial. You said, I be- 
lieve, something about a curious paper which 
she kept carefully guarded. Did you read 
ite” 

“Yes”? returned Merwin, “but I could 
make nothing out of it and I scarcely gave 
the matter a second thought.” 

‘And what were the words on the paper?” 
asked the doctor. 

“YT do not recall them,” answered Merwin. 
“It seemed such a foolish, insignificant mat- 
ter that I simply read them and did not fix 
the lines in my memory. There were many 
quotations, each by itself, but without any 
apparent relation to one another. If I am not 
mistaken, the first one began ‘Chaste as an 
icicle’ or something like that. I presume she 
would let me read it again and then I could 
memorize it if you really cared to know.” 

“The curious always appeals to me. Such 
a man as Miss Grey’s father is described to 
be, would not write down nonsense and keep 
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it carefully guarded. But then it is prob- 
ably of no importance; only if you should 
happen to see the paper once more try to re- 
member some of the quotations. I would not 
attempt to copy them for it would seem 
strange to her.” 

“Very well,” was all that Merwin replied. 

‘““Now one thing more,” continued the doc- 
tor. “I shall probably go away in a few days. 
I am thinking of a trip to Germany, which 
will occupy some weeks. In the mean time 
there is no need of your remaining here. 
Before I go I will arrange my affairs, for 
one can never tell what may happen. In this 
safe you will find many documents which will 
give you all the instructions you require. 
Should anything unforeseen occur you must 
force the lock.” 

“T certainly hope—” began Merwin with 
a troubled look. 

“Oh, probably nothing will happen. But 
I am methodical and never leave any ragged 
ends. You have demonstrated that you not 
only mean to keep your promises, but that you 
are a man of brains and courage. I did not 
think I was mistaken in you.” 
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“T assure you that whatever happens, Dr. 
Groebel,” said Merwin with much feeling, 
“T shall never forget your kindness to me.” 

“Do not speak of that,” said the doctor. “I 
have already been more than repaid. Call 
on Miss Grey tomorrow and befriend her. 
She will probably need advice. But let me 
caution you in one thing. You must refrain 
from speaking of me and of where we live. 
You can take rooms at any hotel you see fit 
and give that as your address. ‘This place is 
to be kept from the world. I advise you to 
go to some summer resort during my absence. 
Take your friends with you if they will go, 
and enjoy life. You will have my yacht at 
-your disposal. It is a huge affair, capable 
of going around the world, and you ought 
under the circumstances to pass a pleasant va- 
cation. | will leave you the necessary funds. 
I may as well tell you that this place will be 
closed during my absence and that you must 
not come here after I leave except, as I said 
before, in case of an emergency. Do not 
think I have no trust in you; it is the better 
way as you would understand if you were 
fully acquainted with the details. Now go 
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to bed. You need a long sleep. I will have 
your breakfast served in your room, and you 
need not arise until noon, which will give 
you ample time to keep your appointment 
with Miss Grey. Good night and God bless 
you!” 

Merwin took the outstretched hand, and 
then went to his room. The reaction had set 
in and he fell asleep almost before his head 
touched the pillow. All night he lay in a 
dreamless slumber and he did not awaken un- 
til nearly noon when the servant brought in 
his breakfast. The man’s silence called to 
mind the restrictions that had been placed on 
him and he fell to wondering. But not for 
long. His curiosity had been so frequently 
excited that it was becoming dulled. 

He ate his morning meal and after making 
a careful toilet, went to the room below hop- 
ing to find the doctor; but the latter was evi- 
dently away for Merwin looked in all the 
rooms without discovering him. So _ he 
dressed himself for the street and was soon 
on his way to the Vendome. It would not be 
the truth to say that Merwin felt no strange 
sensations at the prospect of again meeting the 
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girl with whom he had so singularly been 
thrown in contact. He feared that Dr. Groe- 
bel would not approve of this acquaintance, 
and he was prepared to argue a little not only 
on account of his desire to continue it, but also 
from sentiments of gratitude. Had she not 
saved his life at the risk of her own? Had 
she not given up a home that he might escape 
unharmed? He would not have been human 
had he felt no inclination to see her again. 
Then he asked himself if it was wholly grati- 
tude. Might there not be a stronger senti- 
ment? But on this reflection he brought him- 
self up with a round turn—that was out of 
the question. 

Miss Grey met him very cordially, but 
without effusion. She was looking the pic- 
ture of health and had evidently spent the 
morning hours in purchasing some new gar- 
ments for she was attired in a different cos- 
tume from the one she had worn the night 
previous. At all events, Merwin could not 
fail to observe that she was very pretty and 
was dressed in exquisite taste. 

They conversed for some time and Mer- 
win told her as best he could why he had 
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conducted himself in such a strangely silent 
manner on the recent trip. Miss Grey, al- 
though she did not understand the motive, 
accepted the explanation and then turned the 
topic of conversation to the future. 

“T have seen my friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francklyn. They are delighted at the pros- 
pect of my remaining in the East. I told Mr. 
Francklyn as much as was possible about my 
uncle and he suggested legal proceedings. I 
did not mention you, except casually for I 
did not know how much you desired me to 
tell. I did say that my uncle had treated you 
shamefully and that his action compelled me 
to interfere and was the last straw which 
caused me to break with my relative. Of 
course, I do not care to prosecute and told 
Mr. Francklyn I would let the matter drop. 
I learned that my business affairs are in very 
satisfactory shape and I am practically in- 
dependent. Isn’t that doing very well for a 
Chicago girl,” and Miss Grey laughed mer- 
rily. 

“Tt did not require that information to tell 
me you were out of the ordinary,” replied 
Merwin with a look of admiration. ‘You 
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are remarkable in many ways. But what are 
your plans?” 

“T am to make my home with Mrs. Franck- 
lyn,” said Miss Grey. “They have no chil- 
dren, and Helen is apparently very happy at 
the thought of having me with her. I shall 
go there tomorrow and I want you to meet. 
them. They, too, are anxious to see you.” 

“Tt will give me great pleasure,” replied 
Merwin. “I know very few people here and 
new friends, especially if they are yours, will 
be a decided acquisition. But tell me Miss 
Grey have your friends any plans for the 
summer? The warm weather will be here 
before long and it will be necessary to get 
away from the city.” 

“They said something about going to New- 
port in a few weeks and of course, I shall go 
with them if they do. What are you thinking 
of doinge” 

“T have not quite decided,” said Merwin. 
“T expect to be here alone all summer with 
plenty of time on my hands. I should like to 
go to Newport, if I may and it would be 
agreeable to your friends?” 

“I do not think there will be any difficulty 
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in that direction,’ said Katherine with a 
slight flush. ‘We will talk it over when you 
call on them. When can you make an ap- 
pointment?e” . 

‘““Any time at your convenience,” said Mer- 
Win. 

“Very well, suppose we agree on tomorrow 
evening. I know that they will be at home 
for they told me to come at once and to ask 
you to call on us at that time. So we will 
consider it settled.” 

The conversation then turned to the recent 
experiences through which both had passed. 
When Merwin prepared to go the girl put 
out her hand which he took and held for a 
moment. 

“Good night, Miss Grey,” he said. 

“Good night, Mr. Merwin,” she replied 
and their eyes met for an instant. Merwin no- 
ticed the lids droop, and a flush mounted to 
his own cheek—but nothing more was said. 

“Hold on, old man,” he warned himself as 
he walked down the street, “don’t be foolish.” 

He told the doctor when they met at dinner 
the result of his afternoon. 

“Excellent,” said the doctor. “It will be 
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pleasant all around. I shall sail a week from 
today, and in the meantime, you can make all 
your plans.” 

And Merwin as he stretched himself on his 
couch that night wondered what those plans 
would be. 
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HE following morning, acting on the 

suggestion of Dr. Groebel, Merwin 
took a comfortable room at a down town 
hotel. He had from time to time added to 
his wardrobe until he was provided with all 
the requisites of a young man of wealth. In 
the evening he called at the Francklyns’ 
where he found Miss Grey. 

Mr. Francklyn was a young man not much 
older than Merwin himself, but a keen finan- 
cier and one who kept well abreast with the 
events of the day. Mrs. Francklyn was of a 
type directly opposite to Miss Grey. She was 
a pronounced blonde and quite petite and of 
exceedingly vivacious manner. She and Mer- 
win became great friends from the very first. 

His new found acquaintances made Mer- 
win feel very much at home. There was an 
air of hospitality about the house which re- 
moved all feeling of restraint and as Merwin 
in his earlier days had been something of a 
society man he made himself a welcome guest. 
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He had read much and possessed some skill 
as a conversationalist and in a few minutes he 
was quite at his ease. Mr. Francklyn also 
took kindly to him and soon they were talk- 
ing together like old friends. 

“Tt is very singular,” said Mr. Francklyn, 
“but your face seems strangely familiar to 
me. Have you lived here long?” 

“Not so very long,” replied Merwin with a 
shadow of hesitation. “I hardly think we 
have ever met for I have been almost a recluse 
for the past few years and have found but few 
opportunities of meeting old or new friends.” 

Then the conversation drifted to various 
topics and after an hour had passed Merwin 
suggested that he had made a visit rather than 
a call and thereupon arose to leave. Mrs. 
Francklyn, who had found a few moments to 
talk with Merwin alone said to him: 

‘“T am very glad that Katherine has been 
the means of bringing you here. You must 
be a frequent visitor. She will now make her 
home with us and next week we go to New- 
port. She tells me that you think of going 
there yourself this summer.” 

“T had planned to do so,” said Merwin. 
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“T certainly hope we shall see you there,” 
replied Mrs. Francklyn, “‘so that we may be- 
come better acquainted.” 

“What do you think of them, Mr. Mer- 
wine” asked Miss Grey who had accom- 
panied him to the door. 

“Very charming people,” replied Merwin, 
“and I am grateful to you for introducing me 
to them. And you, how do you find your new 
lifer” 

“IT was never contented at my western 
home,” replied Katherine. “It seemed so 
like a prison to me. JI still have some vague 
fear that this may not last because I am 
really happier than I have ever been since my 
parents died. I do not feel quite secure even 
now that I am safely landed at Mrs. Franck- 
lyn’s.” 

“Why, what can you fear?” asked Merwin 
in surprise. 

“You don’t know my uncle. He is a vin- 
dictive man and if it were possible to drag 
me back he would do so. Of course, my dis- 
appearance at the time of your departure will 
at once cause him to suspect that I came away 
with you although he knows I have friends 
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in San Francisco. But it would not surprise 
me if he should come here to look for me. 
He said I was a great help to him and then 
again he is just a little afraid of me.” 

“But he would not dare to use force,” said 
Merwin. 

“Not unless he found a way that was with- 
out danger to himself. He must have a great 
amount of money, and if he were willing to 
spend much of it he could doa deal of 
mischief. But what is the use of fretting. 
There will be opportunity enough for that 
when the time comes.” 

“One thing, Miss Grey,” said Merwin, “TI 
want you to promise me that if any danger 
threatens, you will immediately notify me. I 
sincerely trust you will not be troubled, but 
should such a circumstance arise you will 
call on me, will you not?” 

“Thank you, I will. I suppose I am a bit 
moody tonight. The reaction, after what I 
have been through makes me morbid. I do 
not anticipate any danger, but if it comes I 
promise you I will call for your aid the very 
first thing—that is, if I can find you.” 

“I think there will be but little difficulty 
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in arranging that,” returned Merwin. “The 
friend with whom I am living goes to Europe 
in a week and after that I shall put up at 
the Thorndike. A line there will reach me 
at any time. But,” he added with a smile, 
“TI hope to see you quite frequently; and above 
all I trust there will be no occasion to sum- 
mon me for anything serious.” 

“T do not apprehend any trouble,” replied 
Miss Grey, “but I like to be prepared for any- 
thing.” : 

“May I see you sometime tomorrow,” said 
Merwin. “I want to talk over Newport— 
and other things.” 

“Do come,” said Miss Grey,. “Shall we 
say at five o’clock?” 

“At five,” replied Merwin and with a grasp 
of the hand he left her. 

“A charming girl,” he said to himself. 
“How much more entertaining she is now 
that I can talk to her. I hope when the doc- 
tor sends me on his next mission he will place 
no such restrictions as he did before. But he 
is the master,’ and involuntarily he gave a 
sigh. 

Merwin called the next day as agreed, but 
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the visit was rather brief for the doctor had 
given him several errands to do and asked that 
he remain at home that night as there were 
many matters he desired to go over. The 
conversation took place directly after dinner, 
in the library. 

“My ship sails from New York on Satur- 
day,” the doctor began, ‘‘and it may be neces- 
sary for me to leave here a day or two earlier 
than I-expected. There are some details you 
should know and it might as well be now as ° 
at any time. By the way, how is your ac- 
quaintance coming on with Miss Grey? 
Have you met her friends and did you find 
them pleasant?” 

The young man flushed slightly, a fact that 
did not escape the keen eyes of the doctor. 

“T find Miss Grey very charming,” he re- 
plied, “and her friends appear to be people 
of means and position. Of course, I have 
had no opportunity of becoming well ac- 
quainted with them. I have proposed the 
Newport plan and they are anxious that I 
should go with them. Do you know Mr. 
Francklyne” 

“Only by reputation,” returned the doctor. 
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‘He is said to be a very shrewd and success- 
ful business man. Miss Grey takes kindly to 
her-new surroundings? ‘They must be radi- 
cally different from the old.” } 

“She seems happier than ever,” replied 
Merwin. “I gather that her life in Chicago 
was not a bed of roses and almost any change 
would be for the better.” 

“And that reminds me,” said the doctor, 
as if the thoyght had just come to him. “Did 
she speak again of that list of quotations? As 
I have already told you, little mysteries en- 
tertain me and Miss Grey seemed to place so 
much value on the singular paper that my cu- 
riosity was piqued. It may be a cryptograph 
and I can modestly say I am somewhat skilled 
in unravelling that sort of a puzzle.” 

“She has never mentioned the subject since 


_ that afternoon on the train. I will ask her if 


you wish.” 

“No, I would not do that,” said the doctor. 
“She might think we were prying into her af- 
fairs. But if the occasion should present it- 
self and you could borrow the document for 
an hour or so, I would really like to see it. 
But do not ask her for it. Let chance furnish 
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a favorable opportunity. But now to more 
important matters. I have placed on deposit | 
to your credit at the First National Bank, the 
sum of $25,000. This will I think be enough 
for your summer’s outing.” 

“T should certainly say it would be more 
than enough,” said Merwin in surprise. 

“Not when you consider that I am to give 
you charge of my yacht. She is quite a big 
boat and $1000 a week is little enough to en- 
able you to run her and to do any entertaining. 
I want you to mingle with the world my boy, 
to take up the thread where you dropped it— 
only this time the thread is stronger. By 
coming in contact with people of wealth and 
power you will materially aid me. So much 
for the funds. My yacht will be in the har- 
bor tomorrow and we will go aboard. I will 
introduce you to the captain and place mat- 
ters entirely in your hands. I shall probably 
be back by the middle of September. In the 
meantime should circumstances make it im- 
perative to communicate with me, cable 
‘Grubner, Berlin.’ That will always reach 
me no matter in what part of the world I may 
happen to be. You had better make your 
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permanent address the Thorndike. But I 
would suggest that you send some one for 
your letters when you are away. Do not tell 
too many people where you are, you might be 
annoyed, you know.” 

“You have mapped out a very luxurious 
time of it for me,” said Merwin gratefully. 
“Tt will be my fault if the summer is not a 
pleasant one after all you have done.” 

“Tt is nothing,” said the doctor gently. 
“Inadvertently I sent you into danger. I wish 
to make amends. Yet there is another matter, 
and I approach it with some hesitation. 1 
have grown to be very fond of you, my boy, 
and wish to do everything for your happiness. 
And if I ask some things which seem hard, 
believe me they are for a purpose. I will not 
refer to your pledge. That will not be nec- 
essary for you have demonstrated that you 
respect my wishes. We have great need of 
each other, more perhaps than you imagine 
and I want your confidence rather than your 
obedience. What I am about to say may an- 
noy you, but you must trust me for the pres- 
ent. You are young, and now that the black 
shadow of despair has been lifted, you are in 
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the light once more, and naturally the world 
seems very different. JI presume that you 
have hopes and ambitions, that you feel re- 
newed courage and a desire to accomplish 
something. This is as it should be, for a man 
without a future is a useless member of soci- 
ety. But—,” and the doctor paused for fully 
a minute as if weighing well his words, “‘this 
Miss Grey. I have foreseen a possible meet- 
ing with some woman and consequences that 
would be unfortunate for both of us. But 
you are a man of will and purpose. You are 
not easily influenced and the more you mingle 
with the world the less susceptible will you 
become. I am willing, in fact, I desire that 
you make the acquaintance of women. The 
more of the right sort the better, for their in- 
fluence on a man’s life is very salutary pro- 
vided that they are true women. But it must 
be friendship only. Platonic if you wish, 
and as intimate as may be in accordance with 
the customs of society. In other words, and 
pardon me if I make the statement bluntly, 
become the best of friends with Miss Grey, 
but never for a moment consider the idea of 
marrying her—or any other woman. 
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_ “The thought never entered my head,” said 
Merwin quickly, but his cheek flushed a bit 
just the same. 

“Not consciously or willingly perhaps,” re- 
plied the doctor, “but the suggestion has come 
to you possibly in a vague form. It would be 
very singular if it had not. You met under 
most peculiar circumstances and she was of 
great service to you. On account of her ac- 
tion she was compelled to make a radical 
change in life, an important step to any one, 
particularly to a woman without relatives. 
She has already displayed a liking for you 
which is also most natural. So far all is well. 
I have not seen the lady, so I am unable to 
form any opinion as to her character, but she 
must be a woman of determination and you 
tell me she is fair to look upon. Here is a 
combination that you will find it hard to re- 
sist, provided the lady herself feels an affec- 
tion for you. You see I am talking somewhat 
in the dark, and my comments are all gener- 
alities. J am discussing the case from its com- 
mon-sense standpoint. Still I want to put 
you on your guard. Cultivate the friendship 
of Miss Grey, if you like, but give her to 
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understand as gently as possible, but plainly, 
that it is to be friendship only. ‘This point 
settled you have only to be cautious concern- 
ing your own feelings. Do I make myself 
clear a. 

“Perfectly,” replied Merwin — slowly. 
Somehow the injunction did not please him. 
“Tt shall be as vou say, for I have promised.” 

“Tf you could fully understand you would 
regard the matter in the same light as I do 
and not be bound by promise alone. This 
is the subject I have wished to discuss with 
you ever since you returned and I became 
aware that Miss Grey had accompanied you. 
I should have made the same request in re- 
gard to women in general, but here is a spe- 
cific case that made the matter of a more 
definite nature. Henry, my boy, it is for your 
good. When I am gone, should you outlive 
me, there will be many things you will com- 
prehend better than you do today. I will say 
this much, if after my death and all these 
petty mysteries are cleared you still have the 
desire to make a matrimonial alliance, there 
will be nothing to prevent.” 

Both men smoked for a while in silence and 
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then Merwin said slowly as if he had fully 
made up his mind: 

“You request me to follow your wishes 
blindly. I am glad to do so no matter what 
they may be or however singular, even unnec- 
essary, they seem. I at least owe this much to 
you, and it is a debt that I cheerfully pay. 
But in this matter may I ask you one favor?” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor. ‘What is it?” 

“Should you at any time change your views 
on this particular subject, will you inform 
mer I do not mean,” added Merwin quickly, 
“that there is now any reason why I should 
wish you to hold a different opinion but as 
you have before remarked, circumstances en- 
tirely unforeseen will sometimes arise.” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor after a moment’s 
reflection, “if I change my mind I will tell 
you. But the best way is to so conduct your- 
self that should I alter my views it would not 
affect you either way. It will not be a diffi- 
cult task I have imposed upon you now that 
you in a measure understand the situation, 
Tomorrow we will visit the yacht. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, sir,“ was Merwin’s reply. 
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Whee awoke refreshed by his 


slumbers and in that transient state 
which comes between dreaming and awaking 
he thought over the conversation with the 
doctor on the previous evening. His friend 
was right; he must think of Katherine only as 
a friend. How true were the words of the 
little French chanson which he had learned at 
school: 


“La vie est bréve 

Un peu d’espoir 
Un peu de réve 

Et puis, bon soir.” 


Truly life at its best was but a little hope, 
a dream and then good night. He had tried 
once to be ambitious and had failed. He was 
now in smooth water, after being tempest- 
tossed. He would make no more experi- 
ments. So he greeted the doctor with a pleas- 
ant good morning and the two planned for a 
visit to the yacht. 
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“T think, Henry,” said his companion, “I 
will go down town alone and you may meet 
me on the dock. Don’t call me by name, just 
address me as ‘Doctor.’ I will start about a 
half hour ahead of you, for I have some busi- 
ness I wish to transact and then you can join 
me, say at ten o’clock. It is now nine and you 
will have time to smoke your cigar. I will 
go on ahead,” and soon Dr. Groebel took his 
departure. 

Merwin never gave these eccentricities of 
his friend more than a passing thought. Al- 
most every day brought some evidence of the 
doctor’s peculiarities, but as they never caused 
Merwin any inconvenience, he ceased even to 
think about them. 

But the idea crossed his mind that never 
during his association with the doctor had 
they been seen together on the street. All 
his interviews had been in the house where 
the doctor passed most of his time.. When- 
ever Merwin suggested the theatre or some 
drive or stroll, there was always another en- 
gagement which kept the doctor from accept- 
ing and he went alone. 

But now they were to go together, that is, 
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after they had met at the dock. This change 
in the heretofore invariable rule made Mer- 
win think a second time. But whenever he 
came across anything which surprised him, 
his comment always was: “It’s none of my 
business, so what’s the odds,” and with this 
philosophical soliloquy, he dropped the mat- 
ter. 

He reached the wharf at the appointed 
hour and saw the doctor in conversation with 
a shabbily dressed young man of perhaps 
twenty-eight. The stranger had a hang-dog 
expression, customary with those who are un- 
fortunate and are seeking to gain the assist- 
ance of others. He seemed to be arguing 
with the doctor and as Merwin approached 
he overheard the stranger say: 

“T’m a good sailor, guv’nor, and will work 
cheap. I don’t look very snug just now, for 
[ve been ashore sometime and perhaps I’ve 
spliced the main brace too many times. But 
I’m all right at sea, never touch a drop.” 

Merwin was about to speak to the doctor, 
but an indefinable something on the latter’s 
face made him walk by without recognition. 

“No,” said the doctor to the seedy man, “we 
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need no one and I would not take a drinking 
man anyway.” 

“Yer needn’t trow me misfortune in me 
face, guv’nor. All web-feet booze ashore, 
even them that’s like church deakins afloat. 
Give me a try and ye’ll find me as trim a hand 
as ye ever shipped.” 

The doctor moved toward the end of the 
dock where at the foot of a ladder lay a naph- 
tha launch manned by a single sailor. The 
stranger followed him repeating his protests 
of ability and begging to be given a chance. 
The doctor took no notice of Merwin, but de- 
scended the ladder and gave the order to push 
off. 

Why Merwin did not give an exclamation 
of surprise he himself could not tell, but he 
kept silent. He sat on the capsill of the 
wharf and watched the little boat shooting 
out into the harbor. The stranger watched 
the craft, too, and very keenly as Merwin ob- 
served, from the corner of his eye. A light 
began to dawn on him and when the stranger 
muttered under his breath, “I guess I’m on 
the right track,” Merwin was all attention. 
He whistled softly to himself and began to do 
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some thinking. Presently the stranger ad- 
dressed him: 

“Got a match?” 

Merwin handed one out with no reply. 

“Ain’t got a cigar, have yer” 

Merwin took one from his pocket and 
handed it to the man still remaining silent. 

“Say, youse is a clever duck,” said the 
stranger. ‘Better natured than de cove yon- 
der who wouldn’t give me a job. Strange 
how some culls when dey gits up in de world 
isn’t willin’ to trow a rope to any mate over- 
board. Do you know hime” 

Merwin shook his head. 

“Yer bean’t dumb be yerr” queried the 
man. 

“No,” said Merwin, speaking for the first 
time. “I can talk all right when I want to.” 

“Which possibly may mean that yer don’t 
want to talk wid me. I don’t look very well, 
dat’s a fact. But it ain’t my fault, guv’nor, 
‘deed it ain’t. I don’t suppose dere’s a drink 
going wid dis cigarP”’ 

“Yes, if you want one,” for by this time 
Merwin was willing to be rid of the man. 
Yet he had a strange desire to find out who he 
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was. He was exceedingly dirty, but his hands 
were small and well kept, and evidently not 
accustomed to work. Merwin took a quarter 
from his pocket. 

““Hlere’s five beers,” he said, as he handed 
the man the coin. “You can take an internal 
bath on that.” 

“I’m not so used to bathin’ on the outside,” 
was the reply as the stranger took the silver 
piece, “but I find that the roots of me teeth 
need a washin’ now and den, ’specially if I 
can get de right tooth wash. Youse all right, 
guv’nor, but I don’t like dat odder feller. 
You say he’s no friend of yours?” 

“Never saw him before in my life,” said 
Merwin with a great stretch of the truth. 

“And I don’t want to see him again. He’s 
a lubber, dats what he is, an’ I’ve no use for 
lubbers. Well, so long. Pleasant voyage to 
yer wherever ye go,” and the dirty stranger 
sauntered up the dock. Merwin looked for 
the launch and observed that it was not so 
very far away. Then suddenly it disappeared 
among the shipping. He was at a loss as to 
what he should do for he had perceived that 
the doctor did not wish to be recognized 
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while talking to the strange man. Having 
nothing to occupy him he decided to wait 
there and see what happened. 

He felt that the doctor would return or 
send word to him in some manner, and he 
wished to be on hand. He remained quietly 
on the edge of the dock for fully an hour and 
was about making up his mind to leave the 
place when a dilapidated dory rowed by a 
small boy came lumbering up the ladder. 

(Say, muster, \) ssaids, Ne. Wiig. yer smame 
Henrye” 

“And what if it is?’ queried Merwin. He 
was becoming naturally cautious. 

“Cos,” replied the urchin, “a man out dere 
said if I could find a cove named Henry 
a-sittin’ on de edge of de dock he’d give me a 
half dollar to row him out to a yacht.” 

“Well,” said Henry, “Ill give you a. half 
dollar to row me out to a yacht,” and he de- 
scended the ladder and jumped into the 
dory. “Any particular yacht that you wish to 
show me?” 

“De one out dere,” said the boy pointing a 
grimy finger to a cluster of craft in the stream. 

‘All right, go ahead and earn your money.” 
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In a few minutes the sturdy arms of the 
boy pulled the dory up to a large three masted 
schooner loaded with lumber. 

“Do you call this a yacht?” asked Merwin 
laughingly. 

“Well ter tell de truth, mister,” said the 
gamin, “I don’t, but de big guy what sent me 
said I was to say yacht and I says what I’m 
paid to say.” 

Under the lee of the big schooner on the 
side away from the dock was the launch con- 
taining Dr. Groebel and the sailor. 

““Give the boy his money and come aboard.” 
This Merwin did, and when the lad had 
rowed away the doctor continued: “I want 
you to lie down for a while, Henry, and let 
me cover you with this sail cloth. I will ex- 
plain it alllater? 

Merwin did so and then the launch got un- 
der way and when clear of the schooner the 
doctor waved his handkerchief in the air sev- 
eral times. Merwin lay perfectly still in a 
not uncomfortable position until the long rise 
and fall of the boat told him they were near- 
ing the outer harbor. Soon the cloth was re- 
moved and he heard the doctor say: 
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“You can get up now if you wish.” 

Merwin sat up in the cock-pit of the launch 
and looked about him. They were approach- 
ing the open sea. 

“There is the yacht,” said the doctor. “We 
will soon be aboard.” 

Merwin looked in the direction the doctor 
indicated and saw a magnificent craft steam- 
ing just abeam. She was moving slowly so as 
not to outstrip the launch and Merwin 
thought he had never seen anything more 
beautiful. She was fully 150 feet in length 
and constructed on graceful lines which gave 
her both speed and comfort. She was painted 
a pure white and had a sharp overhang both 
forward and aft. Her brass work glistened 
in the sunlight while everything about her 
was in the most ship-shape order. 

“Do you like her?” asked the doctor. 

“She’s a beauty,” replied Merwin. ~ 

‘And like some people,” added the doctor, 
‘she’s as good as she is handsome. I have 
taken great pleasure in her, and I hope you 
will.” ° 

Another signal from the doctor’s handker- 
chief and with a majestic curve the yacht bore 
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round and brought the launch under her lee. 
A few turns of the wheel and the smaller boat 
was alongside and the doctor and Merwin 
mounted to the deck. Turning to the man in 
the launch the doctor said: 

“Lie over by that island, Henderson. We'll 
be gone but an hour or so and then we can 
pick you up. Go ahead captain,” he said to 
the man at the wheel, and then beckoned 
Merwin to follow him into the cabin. 

“First, | want to congratulate you on your 
quickness in grasping a situation,” said the 
doctor after they were seated. “I am, I sup- 
pose, needlessly suspicious, but I took that 
tramp on the dock to be an impostor. I have 
a few enemies in the world and so I must be 
always careful. He was no sailor and I 
didn’t like his manner. He had followed me 
for nearly an hour and was after something, 
I do not know what, nor do I care for I have 
thrown him off the track. Naturally I did 
not want to have him associate you with me 
and so I pursued the course I did. I think 
I fixed it all right and there is now no need 
of concealment. Let’s have a look about and 
then we will go on deck.” 
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Before they started on their tour of inspec- 
tion Merwin told the doctor of his conversa- 
tion with the stranger to which narrative his 
companion listened intently. 

“Quite as I thought,” said the doctor. “But 
he is harmless for the present and the future 
for that matter as I should know him again 
in whatever disguise he may appear. These 
amateurs overdo the business.” 

Then the doctor showed Merwin over the 
boat. There was a large cabin entered from 
the after deck’ and forward were rows of 
staterooms. A bath room with all conven- 
iences was placed forward, and then came the 
cook’s galley from which led the companion- 
way to the quarters of the crew. There was 
a broad forward deck and a bridge. 

“Although she is a big craft,” said the doc- 
tor, “she requires but a few men to run her. 
Two engineers, two deck hands, two firemen 
and a steward are all that are needed except 
the captain and the cook, nine men in all. 
This is for extended cruising and I keep them 
on board all the time in summer although 
they are not necessary for short trips. Every- 
one of them I know and they are all under 
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obligations to me. I believe they would lay 
down their lives for me if necessary. You 
will notice that the cabin on the port side aft 
is larger than the rest. Comein. This is the 
owner’s room and quite comfortable.” 

Indeed it was really a sumptuous apart- 
ment with everything one would find in a well 
appointed hotel. The doctor closed the door. 

“IT am now going to show you something 
of which few people are aware.” He opened 
the door of a small rosewood cabinet on the 
wall. On one side, unnoticeable to the casual 
observer, was the handle of a lock such as is 
found on a steel safe. 

“There is a combination to this,” the doc- 
tor said, “which I will give you. When the 
lock is turned, a trap door is opened under 
the lower berth. This gives access to a large 
cupboard, and in it are sinews of war both 
literal and theoretical. I keep here a large 
sum of ready money and a small arsenal of 
weapons, among them some of the steel rods 
the use of which you already know.” 

“But why these unusual preparations,” 
asked Merwin. 

“One never can tell,” returned the doctor, 
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“but it is not a subject to discuss in public. 
As I have already told you, very few people 
know of the existence of this hiding place 
and none the combination. I have said I 
have many enemies. I am a strange man and 
it has always been my plan to provide a place 
of safety should I require one in an emer- 
gency. I have never yet needed one and I 
hope I never shall, still the time might come, 
for both of us. But enough of this. You 
know the general lay of the boat; examine 
her at your leisure. Let’s go on deck.” 

The yacht was well out at sea taking the 
long rollers like a swan and steaming at a 
rapid rate. 

“She can make twenty-three knots under 
forced draught,’ said the doctor, “and it 
would take a torpedo boat to catch her. Let’s 
go about, captain,” he called to the man at 
the wheel and the yacht was at once headed 
for the harbor. On the homeward trip, the 
doctor summoned the crew on deck and intro- 
ducing each member to Merwin informed 
them that during his absence and, until fur- 
ther orders, the young man would represent 
him and must be obeyed accordingly. 
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When they reached the island where the 
launch was waiting for them, the doctor went 
aboard of her, telling Merwin to keep on to 
the moorings and to be rowed-ashore from 
there. 

Merwin did this and shortly after reached 
a landing stage not far from the dock from 
which he had embarked. There he called a 
cab and was driven to the house. 

“Did you have a pleasant trip, my boy?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Very, it was ideal.” 

“Good,” was the answer. “Take her out 
‘tomorrow by yourself and ask your friends to 
go with you,” 
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Wwe the doctor met Merwin the next 
morning he said to him: 

“T am obliged to change my plans a little. 
The ship sails in three days, but I find that I 
must go to New York today. There is noth- 
ing more you wish to ask mer I will give 
you the combination of the lock on the yacht. 
I have already sent your signature to the First 
National so that when you need money you 
have only to draw checks for such amounts as 
you find necessary. I do not think you will 
require more than the balance on hand, but if 
you should there is the money on the boat. I 
would not use this, however, unless absolutely 
obliged to.” 

‘And shall I hear from you while you are 
away?” asked Merwin. 

“T will write you in care of the Thorndike 
Hotel and you can come to town every now 
and then—it is not a long run from Newport. 
That will be better than leaving your address. 
The yacht will make the trip in some fifteen 
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hours and of course the train is much quicker. 
One thing I wish to speak about—the puz- 
zling quotations. If you should chance to 
get hold of the paper send me a copy and I 
will look it over. For some reason I am quite 
curious to study it.” 

“YT will make the effort if you wish, but I 
fear that Miss Grey will not allow it out of 
her possession. She seems to lay great store 
by it. If the opportunity offers I will for- 
ward it to Berlin. How long shall you be 
away?” 

“About three months I should say,” replied 
the doctor. ‘This is now the first of June, 
that would make me arrive home about the 
first of September. If there is any change in 
my plans I will notify you, but I do not see 
much prospect of this just now. I leave for 
New York in an hour. You had better re- 
move your effects to the hotel at once for when 
I leave I do not want you to return here un- 
less—” 

“Unless, what?” asked Merwin as the doc- 
tor paused. 

“Unless you hear unfavorable news con- 
cerning me. In which case come at once— 
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but come alone. Force the safe with the 
tools you will find in that cabinet, and then 
with the information you gather act accord- 
ing to your best judgment.” . 

“My dear doctor,” said Merwin, “you dis- 
turb me greatly. This is the second time you 
have spoken about something unpleasant. I 
fear you anticipate danger. Why not let me 
go with your” 

“Tf that were the case, which I do not ad- 
mit, don’t you see that both of us would be 
imperilled? One should certainly be left. 
However, do not distress yourself. I am not 
going on a hazardous mission. I am no 
longer young, and when a man reaches my 
age he naturally thinks of possibilities and 
prepares for them. I fully expect to return 
in safety, but the ocean is wide and one al- 
ways takes chances when travelling long dis- 
tances. It is merely the exigencies of fate to 
which I refer, and you could not avert them 
even if you were with me. Personally I 
have no fear of any man, although I have a 
few enemies who would gladly be rid of me. 
But they do not dare to do me harm. I have 
taken care of myself thus far. Now go and 
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collect your traps and then come here for one 
word more.” 

Merwin had already sent many of his 
belongings to the hotel and all that re- 
mained was a grip containing a-few articles 
which were for his immediate use. When he 
reached the dining room the doctor said: 

“Have you noticed a panel in the wall near 
the outer door? It resembles an opening to 
a small cupboard.” 

“T cannot say that I have,” said Merwin. 

“Well, there is one there, and on opening 
it you will observe a mirror. It is so ar- 
ranged that by turning it you can see up and 
down the street for nearly a block. Go there 
now and look in the glass. If there is no one 
on the street come back, take your grip and 
depart as quickly as possible. If there is any 
one in sight in either direction, tell me. No 
matter who he is or what he is like give me 
a detailed description of him.” 

The doctor smiled at the puzzled expres- 
sion on his companion’s face. It was but mo- 
mentary, however, and then Merwin left the 
room. He ascended to his own apartment and 
passed down the long corridor. On reaching 
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the street door he discovered the little cup- 
board which on opening he found to be just 
as the doctor had described. Looking in the 
mirror he was able to see for quite a distance 
up the street. There was not a soul in sight. 
But when he turned the glass to look in the 
other direction, he saw a man some few houses 
away. He was evidently a mendicant for he 
had crutches to aid him in walking as one leg 
was drawn up at the knee. There was noth- 
ing peculiar about the beggar, save the fact 
that he had chosen an almost deserted side 
street for soliciting alms when a crowded 
thoroughfare was but a few blocks away. 
Following the request of the doctor, he took 
a mental picture of the man and then re- 
turned to the dining-room to make his report. 

“A beggar, eh,” said the doctor thought- 
fully. “Queer place to beg on a side street.” 

“That also occurred to me,” answered Mer- 
win. ‘Perhaps he is blind and doesn’t know 
where he is.” 

‘““He can see well enough,” said the doctor, 
“too well at times.” 

“Do you know hime” asked Merwin in a 
surprised tone. 
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“Not personally,” said the doctor, “but I 
know who he is. At least I think I do. Wait 
a moment until I make sure.” 

He was gone a few moments and when he 
returned his eyes snapped a little as though 
he was irritated. 

“Tt’s just as I thought,” he observed. “That 
beggar is the sailor friend we met on the dock 
yesterday. He lost track of me but followed 
you, and believes that you live somewhere on 
this street. He apparently does not know the 
number and is waiting for you to come out. 
There is a certain rival of mine who is anx- 
ious to ascertain my place of residence. Up 
to the present time no one knows the way to 
these rooms but you and myself, and I mean 
that the knowledge shall go no farther. It 
is not an easy matter to find this house, and 
while under ordinary circumstances I should 
have no objections to visitors, they would an- 
noy me if too many came. This man has for 
two years set detectives on my track in the en- 
deavor to learn the secret, but he has not been 
successful thus far. I spotted that sailor yes- 
terday. In fact he has made other attempts. 
His employer should select another agent. 
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This man evidently associated you with me 
and thinks he is on my trail. He has come 
nearer than any one else to finding me al- ~ 
though he is still a long way from success. It 
is for this reason that I did not wish you to 
come here while I was away. Probably the 
clue will be given up after three months’ 
search and then everything will be as usual. 
Now, I must make one more strange request. 
You must be blindfolded and I will lead you 
to the street. Have you everything you 
need?” 

“Yes,” replied Merwin. 

The doctor then produced a thick hand- 
kerchief and tied it closely around Merwin’s 
eyes. 

“You must give me your word of honor 
that you cannot see,” said the doctor. “TI am 
hiding nothing from you that I do not care 
to have you know but the less you discover 
about certain things the more convenient it 
will be should you ever be placed in a position 
where questions are asked you. You will 
probably learn the whole story sometime.” 

Merwin heard the same sliding sound that 
had attracted his attention the evening the 
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doctor so mysteriously disappeared from the 
music room. Next he was conscious of walk- 
ing through a long passage for he could feel 
the smooth sides of the wall. Then the doctor 
stopped and again there was the sliding sound. 
A further short walk brought him to a door 
which opened noiselessly, and Merwin felt 
the cool outside air on his cheek. 

“Not quite yet,’ said the doctor as the 
young man made a motion to take the band- 
age from his eyes. “Now it is all right,” and 
with a quick pull the handkerchief was re- 
moved. He saw that he was near the main 
thoroughfare, but some distance from the 
street on which was his private door. 

“T don’t wonder people are afraid of you, 
doctor,” said Merwin, “‘you certainly accom- 
plish some strange results. 

“Now, good-bye,” said the doctor smil- 
ingly, making no reply to Merwin’s comment. 
“T will leave you before you come out on the 
main street. Write me if you wish, or if any- 
thing of importance transpires; and get the 
quotations if you can.” Then the doctor 
jumped into a cab standing at the curb which 
had apparently been waiting for him, 
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Merwin was but a short distance from the 
hotel and he went there directly. He found 
nothing for him in the letter box so he went 
to his room and began straightening out his 
effects. In a few minutes there came a knock 
at the door and in response to his “come in” 
a bell boy entered with a note. 

“Te messenger says dere’s no answer,” said 
the boy. 

“All right young man,” replied Merwin as 
he tore open the envelope first glancing at the 
writing with which he was not familiar. It 
was in a bold almost masculine hand, but 
with every indication of having been scrib- 
bled in a hurry. He looked at the signature 
which he was surprised to find was ‘“Kather- 
ine Grey.” ‘Then he read the note and read 
it again. It ran as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. Merwin:—Something has 
transpired which makes it necessary for me to 
see you at once. Will you come to me as soon 
as possible. Should I not be at home wait 
for me. Believe me it is urgent, or I would 
not request such haste. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“Katherine Grey.” 
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“That’s strange,” said Merwin to himself. 
“I was intending to call on her tonight, but 
this will make my visit a trifle earlier. Let 
me see, it is now four o’clock. Ill go at once.” 

Making some slight changes in his toilet, 
Merwin started for the home of Mr. Franck- 
lyn. He reached the curb and had hailed a 
cab, when he saw the lame beggar whom he 
had observed in the mirror. The pretended 
mendicant approached him, and in a whining 
voice, asked for alms. 

“Just a nickel, boss, to get a night’s lodgin’. 
Just a nickel for the love of heaven.” 

“What's your game?” asked Merwin an- 
erily. 

“T ain’t got no game, boss. I’m one-legged, 
I am.” 

“You had two good legs yesterday when 
you were down on the dock asking for a cigar 
and a drink. I’ve a mind to call a policeman.” 

“You wouldn’t do that, Henry Merwin, I 
reckon,” said the man in a low voice. 

“Dlltell you what I will do, and mighty 
quickly, too, if you bother me any more. Tl 
give you need of two crutches. Now be off.” 

The cabman drove to the curb but Merwin 
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did not dare to give the address of Mr. 
Francklyn’s house. So he named the Adams 
House, knowing the place fairly well and 
thinking he could easily throw any pursuer 
off the scent. He was quickly driven there, 
paid the cabby and passed through the corri- 
dor coming out on another street where for- 
tunately he found a coupe. Telling the 
driver to take him to Mr. Francklyn’s resi- 
dence he drew the shades and was whirled 
through the thickly crowded streets. Mount- 
ing the steps of the house Merwin entered the 
vestibule believing he had not been followed. 
The butler informed him that Miss Grey was 
out, but was expected shortly. Mrs. Franck- 
lyn was at home and would receive him. In 
a few moments the lady came down stairs 
and greeted Merwin most cordially. 

“Oh, Mr. Merwin, I am so glad you have 
come. Miss Grey has been wishing to see 
you all the afternoon, although she would not 
tell me what it was about. She has been quite 
agitated and I fear that.something has gone 
wrong with her western affairs. Of course, 
I could not press the matter but I want you 
to exert your influence to dissuade her if she 
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seeks to go back to that dreadful uncle of hers. 
She has told me enough to make me shudder 
at his very name.” 

“TI am just as much in the dark as yourself,” 
replied Merwin. “I received her note but 
a short time ago, and hurried up here. Miss 
Grey is not ill, I trust?” 

“Oh no, she is quite well. Something is 
troubling her. It cannot be money matters, 

for my husband has charge of all her affairs 
and they are in splendid condition. I am 
afraid it has something to do with her uncle.” 

“Riven if it has, no great harm could come,” 
said Merwin in a reassuring voice. “She is 
mistress of her own actions and no one has any 
claim on her. Perhaps you have exagger- 
ated the trouble.” 

“T hope so,” returned Mrs. Francklyn. “TI 
have always loved Katherine ever since we 
were school girls and I am delighted at the 
thought of keeping her with me; the prospect 
of going to Newport together is especially 
pleasing. Have you made any further ar- 
rangements?”’ 

“Nothing definite,” said Merwin. “Yes- 
terday I took a short trip on my yacht and 
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was coming over here to propose an excursion 
tomorrow, when I received Miss Grey’s note. 
Can your husband go with us?” 

“Possibly,” replied Mrs. Francklyn, “but 
he is a very busy man and I can never make 
plans for him. You will stay and dine with 
us, won’t your” 

“Thanks very much. I would be glad to, 
that is if you will pardon my not being in 
dinner dress.” 

“Don’t let that trouble you. We can easily 
dispense with trifling’ formalities,” said the 
lady smiling, “I think that is Katherine now,” 
as the distant ring of a bell was heard. 

As the girl came into the room Merwin 
thought he had never seen her looking more 
beautiful. The exertion of walking had 
brought the bright color to her cheeks. Her 
luxuriant hair waved bewitchingly about her 
forehead, and as she stood there tall and erect, 
she was the picture of perfect health. 

“Ah, Mr. Merwin,” she exclaimed giving 
him her hand. “I am very glad my note 
found you. I have been out for a walk to 
steady my nerves and I feel better. I feared 
you might not be at home, when my messen- 
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ger arrived but I hoped to reach you so that 
you might be here this evening.” 

“He is to stay to dinner,” broke in Mrs. 
Francklyn. 

“Good,” said Miss Grey. Then Mrs. 
Francklyn, with her woman’s wit made some 
excuse for leaving the room and the two were 
alone together. 

“What is it, Miss Grey?” asked Merwin 
rising and going to her. “Is there anything 
wrong?” 

“Uncle Alec is in town,” she replied. 

“What makes you think so?” queried Mer- 
win. 

“Because I think I saw James, his servant, 
on the street today, and from what I know of 
Uncle Alec I believe he cannot be far away.” 

“And what if he is herer” asked Merwin. 
“Surely he can do you no harm, even if he 
should wish to. Besides, the chances are you 
may be mistaken.” 

“No, I think not,” replied Miss Grey. “It 
is a long story. I will tell you more after 
dinner. But now you must excuse me for a 
few minutes—this East wind has left my hair 
flying in every direction.” 
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“You cannot make it look any more attrac- 
tive,” said Merwin with a smile. 

“Thank you,” returned Katherine with a 
quick glance at him and then she ran up stairs 
to her room leaving Merwin with much on 
his mind, 
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wae was not long left alone. In 


a few minutes Mr. Francklyn came in 
and gave him a pleasant greeting. The two 
men talked on various subjects and soon were 
joined by the ladies. At the table it was de- 
cided that should the weather be fine they 
would take a short trip on the yacht starting 
about three o’clock. The coffee and cordials 
were discussed and then Mrs. Francklyn con- 
trived to leave Katherine and Merwin alone 
in the library. 

“Now tell me what has happened,” said 
Merwin. “If there is any trouble we will be 
on our guard. But I don’t see how there can 
be: 

“My uncle is a desperate man,” said Kath- 
erine, “‘and he would stick at nothing to ac- 
complish his ends or secure his revenge. I 
had a certain influence over him while I was 
at his house, for he knew I was not afraid of 
him and also that I was in possession of cer- 
tain secrets that he would not wish to have 
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divulged. Frequently I have threatened to 
leave him, but he thought I was not in earnest. 
Now that I have actually gone I think he will 
try and get me back.” 

“But you will not go?” asked Merwin with 
some anxiety in his voice. 

“Not I,” replied. Katherine. -“My ‘brief 
freedom has shown me what a miserable life 
I led with him. Do you know I am just be- 
ginning to learn what happiness is? But to 
return to my story: Today I went shopping, 
the usual feminine pastime, you know. I had 
made some purchases and was coming from 
the store when I noticed a crowd. A cab had 
been run into by an electric car and while no 
one was hurt the crash attracted attention. A 
man who stood near me watching the pro- 
ceedings asked what was the matter. His 
voice sounded familiar and I took a second 
look at him. I am sure it was my uncle’s ser- 
vant although the man had a short moustache, 
while in Chicago James was smoothly shaven. 
Now if the man I saw was really James, 
what can he be doing here and why has he 
left Chicago? He was my uncle’s right hand 
man and aided him in all his schemes. He 
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never liked me and more than once has used 
threatening language.” 

“Well, suppose he is here. What can he 
dor It would not be safe to resort to violence 
and as long as you are with your friends you 
are safe, for of course, you never go out alone 
in the evening and there certainly could be 
no danger in broad daylight. At all events 
if this man should give you any trouble you 
have Mr. Francklyn to look after you and, I 
may add incidentally, myself.” 

“Oh, [ am not afraid, but it is annoying. 
Besides I thought I ought to tell you for you 
are also concerned. My uncle will never for- 
give or forget that you got the best of him, 
and I am sure James would be only too glad 
to revenge that blow you dealt him.” 

“Don’t worry about me. I will take good 
care of myself. Possibly you may have been 
mistaken. It seems to me that a man mixed 
up in as many questionable transactions as 
your uncle is, would not care to bring him- 
self under the suspicion of the police. Let’s 
forget all about it.” 

“Very well,” said the girl. “TI will not fret, 
but you will be careful, won’t your” and there 
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was a touch of anxiety in her voice which 
Merwin did not fail to notice. 

“Now about tomorrow,” said Merwin, 
“and the little trip on the yacht that we have 
planned. You will go, I hope?” 

“Yes, it will be a great pleasure,” replied 
Katherine. “You know I have never seen the 
ocean and it will be a treat for me. I may 
not succeed but I'll try very hard to be a good 
sailor.” 

“We won’t run into any very rough water,” 
said Merwin. “I want you to become accus- 
tomed to the sea for I hope this summer to 
take you and your friends on a number of 
trips and some cruises as well, if it can be ar- 
ranged. Mr. Francklyn is not very busy in 
the summer, is he?” 

“Ye is always busy, but perhaps we can 
prevail upon him to tear himself away from 
business for a week or so. At all events we 
will make an effort.” 

Soon Mr. and Mrs, Francklyn came in 
and they made all the necessary arrangements 
for the morrow, agreeing to meet at Long 
Wharf at three o’clock. Merwin then ex- 
plained that he must give orders to have the 
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launch ready at the appointed hour, and took 
his departure. When he had gone, Mrs. 
Francklyn said slyly to Katherine: 

“Mr. Merwin is a charming man, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” said Katherine in a non-committal 
manner. 

“Handsome, don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, passably good looking. I’ve seen 
better looking men and I’ve seen worse,” and 
Miss Grey gave every appearance of having 
heard the name of Mr. Merwin for the first 
time. 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Francklyn, 
“somebody is very indifferent concerning the 
gentleman in question.” 

“Indifferent? No, I only answered your 
questions. Mr. Merwin is very kind,” re- 
plied Miss Grey. 

“T think he is most attractive,” said Mrs. 
Francklyn. “And I gathered that you were 
of the same opinion.” 

“What do you mean, Helen?” asked Miss 
Grey. 

“Why not tell me the truth, Katherine?” 
returned her friend. ‘You know you like 
Mr. Merwin very much and it is not strange 
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you should after what you both have been 
through. I think he is a very eligible young 
man, and Tom likes him as well. It wouldn’t 
be a bad idea if you two—”’ 

“Now for Heaven’s sake, Helen, don’t be 
silly,” said Katherine as a bright flush suf- 
fused her cheek. “I know your greatest 
amusement is match-making, but spare me 
your attentions. Mr. Merwin is nothing 
more than a good friend who has been of as- 
sistance, and to whom I have been of some 
slight service. If you are not careful you will 
make both him and me very uncomfortable.” 

“T wouldn’t do such a thing for worlds,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Francklyn, her face the pic- 
ture of mock horror. “But sometime you 
must marry, every woman does—and good 
men are scarce. There are but few Toms in 
the world.” 

“T don’t see why I should marry, at pres- 
ent anyway—unless you and your Tom want 
to get rid of me. I verily believe you do,” 
but this assertion was cut short by a friendly 
hug; yet her friend perceived that the idea 
was by no means a new one to Katherine. 
Then Miss Grey said goodnight and went to 
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her room where it must be admitted she spent 
an hour or more in deep thought. 

Merwin went back to his hotel without in- 
cident. He sent a message to the captain of 
the yacht, ordering that the launch should be 
at the wharf at three o’clock and directing 
the steward to prepare to serve dinner on 
board. He welcomed the opportunity of 
making some return for the courtesies shown 
him by Mr. Francklyn, and besides he real- 
ized that the outing would make them all 
better acquainted. 

Then he smoked for an hour before bed- 
time, and his thoughts turned to the lame 
beggar whom he had met that morning. He 
wondered what it all meant. That the man 
was a detective Merwin had no doubt, but 
what he sought or by whom he was employed 
it was difficult to decide unless his object was 
revenge, and his master, Douglass. If such 
was the case he felt no apprehension unless 
taken unawares but it was not a pleasant idea 
to be constantly dogged by some one who 
might at any moment cause trouble. He de- 
termined that at the next encounter he would 
follow the fellow up and bring matters to a 
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‘climax. But he was saved the task, for as he 
sat in the corridor a bell boy came along call- 
ing his name. 

Upon his response, the boy handed Merwin 
a card on which was engraved “Richard Still- 
man.” No line indicated the man’s business, 
and the name was not familiar to Merwin. 
So he said to the boy: 

“What does this man want?” 

‘Tsdunno, sir,’ replied the lad: = Iie 4ust 
asked if you were in, and if he could see you.” 

‘“‘Where is he nowe” asked Merwin. 

“Tn the office,” said the boy. “What shall 
I tell him?” 

“T will be there directly,” said Merwin, 
and the boy departed. 

Somehow Merwin had a vague impression 
that the newcomer was the lame beggar, and 
he determined to have the matter threshed 
out then and there. So he slowly sauntered 
toward the office. He saw restlessly pacing 
to and fro across the floor, a slight, dark com- 
plexioned man with bright eyes and a firm, 
detemined jaw. His face was kindly withal, 
and he gave every appearance of being a gen- 
tleman. Merwin approached him and asked: 
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“Are you Mr. Stillman?” and as the 
stranger nodded an assent, Merwin contin- 
ued: “I am Henry Merwin.” 

“We have met twice before, I believe,” 
said Mr. Stillman. “Have you a few minutes 
you can give me? There are some matters of 
importance about which [ would like to speak 
to you.” 

“The hour is rather late Mr. Stillman,” re- 
plied Merwin, ‘‘and if the nature of your 
business requires much time had we not better 
postpone our interview until tomorrow?” 

“YT should much prefer this evening if it 
can be arranged,’ returned Mr. Stillman, 
“for J am somewhat pressed for time and be- 
sides I will not ask many minutes.” 

“Very well,” returned Merwin, who se- 
cretly was very curious to learn the nature of 
Mr. Stillman’s business, “‘we can go into one 
of these little parlors where we will be quite 
alone,” and he handed Stillman a cigar which 
the latter accepted. Once seated, Mr. Still- 
man came directly to the point: 

“Are you acquainted with a man living in 
Chicago by the name of Douglass?” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Stillman,” began 
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Merwin, “that before you ask me too many 
questions you might tell me something con- 
cerning yourself and why I am being inter- 
rogated? You are an absolute stranger to me 
and if, as I have reason to believe, we have 
met before under rather singular circum- 
stances, I have the right to know who and 
what you are before making any replies or 
even going any further with this conversa- 
tion?” 

“You undoubtedly have that right and I 
will explain myself; but first I must ask you 
to keep faith with me and not reveal my mis- 
sion after you have learned it. You will un- 
derstand why I make this request and I be- 
lieve will accede to it.” 

“Yam not in the habit of violating confi- 
dences,” said Merwin, “unless it is right that 
I should do so.” 

“Well,” replied Stillman, slowly, “I must 
trust you whether I will or no. I am a secret 
service agent in the employ of the United 
States Government and there are some mat- 
ters connected with Alexander Douglass of 
Chicago about which the department wishes 
to learn. His place in the outskirts of that 
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city has been under surveillance for some 
time. Your visit there was well known to the 
authorities and it is very probable you would 
have been detained on some pretext or other 
had you not left the place in the hasty man- 
ner you did. I myself was within twenty feet 
of you when you came running down the 
path with the young lady. I at once sur- 
mised that something was wrong at the house 
and availed myself of the opportunity of en- 
tering it. I found Douglass recovering from 
a severe blow and his servant in a dazed con- 
dition. I passed myself off as a stranger who 
had heard a disturbance and had come to of- 
fer assistance. Mr. Douglass refused my aid 
with anger—that is with as much rage as his 
condition would permit. From the remarks 
he dropped I gleaned that you and he were 
not on very friendly terms, and yet when he 
refused to summon the police I knew that he 
had something to conceal as I suspected.” 

“Did he tell you my name?” broke in Mer- 
win. 

“No, but I knew you by sight. Well, to 
proceed. Further watch on Douglass 
brought to light the fact that he was about to 
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take a trip. He left Chicago some days ago, 
stopping off at a small town in western New 
York, and then coming directly to this city.” 

“So he is here?” asked Merwin. 

“Yes, Douglass reached here day before 
yesterday—no, the day before that and I ar- 
rived on the same train. He had mentioned 
the name of Groebel in his wild talk, and by 
the merest chance I heard the name applied 
to an elderly gentleman in the street car. I 
followed him and we met on the wharf day 
before yesterday. When you came down the 
dock I recognized you ina moment. The old 
man saw through my disguise; I could see 
that by his manner so I engaged you in con- 
versation knowing full well that you would 
not stroll on the dock just for the fun of the 
thing. I felt sure you were going with Mr. 
Groebel. So I waited in a convenient place 
unobserved and saw the boy take you off in 
his dory. I watched you through a glass and 
saw you join the launch. Just at that mo- 
ment the big yacht Radiana got under way 
and I put two and two together making a very 
respectable four. To keep track of the yacht’s 
return was not a difficult matter, and to fol- 
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low you to the little door was equally easy. 
So as the mendicant I kept watch but missed 
you in some manner only to find you again in 
front of this hotel. All this I am telling you 
in order that you may aid me and further the 
ends of justice. I am free to admit that I did 
Suspect you of being an accomplice of this 
Douglass, but have arrived at the conclusion 
that you are not. Now if you will be so kind 
as to tell me what you know of Douglass and 
also as much information as you consistently 
can concerning Mr. Groebel you will not only 
aid the department materially, but will en- 
hance your own safety.” 

“My safety?” asked Merwin. “What have 
Isto;fear?? 

“Nothing from the department, I can as- 
sure you—but from Douglass. I rather think 
he came over here to square accounts with you 
and possibly with the young lady, whoever 
she may be. She was casually mentioned in 
the remarks Mr. Douglass made while re- 
covering from the effects of his encounter in 
Chicago.” 

“Really, Mr. Stillman,” said Merwin, 
“your story is a most singular one. Should I 
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happen to be acquainted with anything re- 
garding Mr. Douglass more than you your- 
self know, I fail to see why I should turn in- 
former. It is true he threatened my life, but 
I bear him no ill will and above all I would 
dislike to have the affair made public or to 
appear in court. I do not like the man I 
admit, but I have no revengeful feelings. 

“But have you no desire to further the 
cause of justice?” asked Mr. Stillman. 

“Tt is my duty as a citizen, but how do I 
know that Mr. Douglass has been guilty of 
anything illegal? You do not possess that 
knowledge or you would arrest him at once.” 

“It is for that very reason I make the re- 
quest,” returned Mr. Stillman, “I may learn 
something which will put me on the right 
track.” 

“And of what is Mr. Douglass suspected?” 
asked Merwin. 

“He is thought to be one of the most dan- 
gerous counterfeiters the department has ever 
run up against,” replied Stillman in a low 
voice as though reluctant to impart the in- 
formation. 
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Ca OUNEERUETTERE repeated Mer- 
win in surprise. ‘‘He is suspected of 
being thate Pray how do you knowre” 

“We don’t,” returned Stillman. “If we did 
we would have taken him long ago. I am 
telling you a great deal and it will do no more 
harm to go a little further. For some years 
the government has been aware that an ex- 
tensive system of counterfeiting was going on. 
It is the more dangerous for the reason that 
it is the most skillful work that has ever come 
to light. The reproductions are so nearly per- 
fect as almost to defy detection, and the only 
way that we learned of the crime was by com- 
ing across every now and then two bills bear- 
ing the same number. Even then it was well 
nigh impossible for the best experts to deter- 
mine which was genuine and which spurious. 
The first duplicates were discovered in Chi- 
cago some years ago and were bills of the five 
dollar denomination. By the merest accident 
Mr. Douglass was known to have passed one 
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of these. It was not possible to decide abso- 
lutely whether his bill was the real or the 
fraudulent one, but it was a starting point. 
“Since then Mr. Douglass has been under 
constant surveillance. It was learned that he 
was very rich and had become so suddenly, 
that is, within a very few years. It was also. 
discovered that he had no visible means of 
support, no regular occupation. Naturally 
this rapid rise from comparative poverty to 
affluence increased the suspicions. J] may tell 
you also, still in confidence, that his house has 
been secretly searched and absolutely nothing 
of an incriminating nature was found. In 
other words the department is at a standstill. 
I have recently been put on the case and al- 
most the first thing I ran into was your visit 
to his house. I naturally supposed that you 
were in league with him and I intended to 
follow you had it not been for the disturbance, 
which I desired to investigate first. The cab- 
man who drove you and the lady to the station 
told me what train you had taken; also its 
destination. The chances were that you lived 
in this city. But Douglass would bear fur- 
ther watching, and when he set out by the 
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same route my course was clear. I am not 
following the usual method adopted by de- 
tectives; it is quite unconventional to give 
one’s case away in this manner but we are 
dealing with an unusual affair. Mr. Doug- 
lass may be absolutely innocent of anything 
irregular, but he has done much that is sus- 
picious. I cannot arrest him with a reason- 
able hope of proving anything and on the 
other hand I cannot dismiss him from my 
mind until his innocence is established. You 
may be associated with him and you may not. 
I don’t think you are, for if I did I should 
not put you both on your guard. What I do 
imagine is that your feelings toward Doug- 
lass are far from cordial and that you would 
be willing to tell me what you know either 
for or against him. Now, that’s a fair way 
of putting it, isn’t it?” sa Mr. Stillman 
smiled pleasantly. 

While Merwin was cinta intently to 
Stillman’s narrative many thoughts rushed 
through his brain. The stories told him by 
Katherine of her uncle’s peculiar habits and 
of his wish that she spend as much money as 
possible, came to his mind. Then again what 
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were the relations of Douglass with Dr. Groe- 
bel? Was he, too, mixed up in this counter- 
feiting affair and if so how far ought he, Mer- 
win, to go in stating what he had heard? 
When it came down to the facts he really 
knew nothing positively. If he had been 
called upon to give information concerning 
the habits of Dr. Groebel he could say noth- 
ing definite, not even if his life was at stake. 
So, when Stillman had finished and looked 
to Merwin for a reply, he was prepared. 

“What you have just told me,’’ Merwin be- 
gan, “is a great surprise. I know absolutely 
nothing about Mr. Douglass and excepting 
the one occasion when [ visited his house, I 
never saw the man. As to who he is or what 
he is I am totally ignorant.” 

“But you were his guest? May I ask why 
you went there?” 

“At the instigation or rather the request of 
a friend,” replied Merwin. 

“And that friend was?” continued Stillman 
looking expectantly at Merwin. 

“YT am perfectly willing to tell you what I 
know concerning Mr. Douglass, and I regret 
it is so very little. But when it comes to my 
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private affairs you will readily understand 
that I cannot speak of them to one who is a 
perfect stranger to me. Not that I have any- 
thing to conceal for I have not, nor have I 
any information which would be of service . 
to you. Of course one’s business belongs to 
one’s self and no one would care to divulge it 
unless it was absolutely necessary.” 

“Hum! Of course you have a perfect right 
to tell me what you wish and to keep to your- 
self what you please, but anything pertaining 
to Douglass would be of great assistance to 
me,” replied Stillman thoughtfully. ‘This 
young lady, would she be likely to knowe” 

“T can ask her the next time we meet,” re- 
plied Merwin. 

“Would it not be better for me to question 
her first,” asked Stillman with just a touch of 
suspicion in his voice. 

“T think she will tell me more than she 
would you,” said Merwin, “and, to be frank 
with you I shall tell her what you have told 
me. I am very certain she has no love-for her 
relative but I do not know how far she would 
care to go. Pardon my telling you your own 
business, but it seems as though you were 
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working along very faint lines. There are a 
thousand and one ways by which Douglass 
could have come into sudden wealth; by be- 
quest, by lucky speculation, by judicious in- 
_ vestments, in many ways, in fact, without 
being a counterfeiter. I will tell you what 
I can do. I have no wish to shield a criminal, 
but I do not desire to bother Miss Grey or 
myself by suppositions or by being brought 
into legal complications that would have no- 
results save unpleasantness for both of us. If 
I find that Miss Grey possesses any knowl- 
edge bearing on this subject which will aid 
you in bringing Douglass to justice as a coun- 
terfeiter, I give you my word I will tell you. 
If, on the other hand she knows nothing about 
this case, she is not to be annoyed. Is that 
fairey. 

‘You seem to be a man of your word,” re- 
plied Stillman, ‘“‘and as I cannot do anything 
different, I will accept your proposition. I 
will rely on your honor. On the other hand, 
I will be frank with you as I have already 
been. Should I come across anything that 
will warrant the arrest of Douglass, I shall 
be compelled to bring you and Miss Grey into 
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court and ask you both to tell the judge every- 
thing you know concerning this man. That’s 
fair too?” 

“Yes,” said Merwin, “I suppose it is.” 

“There is one thing more,” said Stillman. 
“T would advise you to keep a sharp look-out 
for this Douglass. I have every reason to be- 
lieve he means mischief, if all that he said 
in Chicago is true. I propose to keep a watch 
on you. Don’t be disturbed. You will not 
be annoyed in the slightest way; but I think 
that by keeping you in sight I will find Doug- 
lass, and besides you may need my assistance; 
it’s just possible.” 

“Well and good, but please do not distress 
Miss Grey. She has had quite trouble 
enough.” 

“She will never know anything about the 
surveillance, unless you tell her, which is not 
likely. I am obliged to you,” continued Still- 
man, as he rose to go, “‘and regret having kept 
you from your sleep. Should you wish to see 
me at any time, a letter addressed to me at the 
Federal Building will reach me. Good- 
night.” 

“Good night, sir,” returned Merwin, as he 
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escorted the detective to the door. Then he 
went to his room. He sat there for a few 
minutes thinking over a plan to be followed 
at his next interview with Katherine. He did 
not like the idea of extorting unwilling in- 
formation from her and he was in doubt as 
to what the result would be if he should tell 
her all that had been related to him by Still- 
man. However, there was no other way, but 
he decided not to begin his story until they 
had returned from the yachting trip. He 
wanted nothing to mar the pleasure of the 
outing. This decision made, he turned in 
and quickly fell asleep. 

The following morning brought no new: de- 
velopments. Just before three o’clock he 
went to the dock and found the launch await- 
ing his orders.. Promptly on the hour the 
party, consisting of Katherine and Mr. and 
Mrs. Francklyn, arrived in an automobile. 
They boarded the little boat and were soon 
steaming out into the harbor. Katherine was 
in high spirits and the cool air brought a 
heightened color to her cheeks. She was at- 
tired in a white Princess gown which set off 
her graceful figure, and was keenly alive to 
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the novel sights about her. It was to be her 
first view of the ocean, and those who have 
become familiar with this mightiest work of 
Nature little know the feeling of admiration, 
amounting almost to awe, one experiences 
when for the first time he looks upon the 
broad expanse of the sea. It is a realm of 
mystery even to those familiar with its moods, 
but a source of indescribable wonder and 
amazement to the uninitiated. Ever-chang- 
ing, never at rest, it is like some huge monster 
that can at one moment lure with its calm 
beauty, only to appall the next by the grand- 
eur and immensity of its wrath. It inspires 
mingled feelings of love and fear—the strong- 
est and most lasting of the emotions. 

As the launch proceeded Katherine re- 
mained silent, drinking in the beauties of the 
scene, and only spoke when Merwin pointed 
out to her the yacht riding gracefully at her 
moorings. 

“Oh, isn’t she a beauty!” she exclaimed 
with girlish enthusiasm. “I have never seen 
anything so lovely!” 

And indeed it was a sight to stir the blood 
of any one, for as the boat lay on the blue 
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water with the soft summer’s sun bringing 
into bold relief every artistic line of hull and 
spar, she seemed like some great bird poised 
for flight. 

“A fine yacht, certainly,” volunteered Mr. 
Francklyn who was inclined to be phleg- 
matic, while Mrs. Francklyn with more effu- 
sion went into ecstacies over what she termed 
“the pretty thing.” 

Soon they were aboard the boat and it re- 
quired but a few moments to get under way. 
The yacht threaded her course through the 
narrow channel, slowly at first, but after 
reaching the mouth of the harbor, her speed 
was increased and she bounded over the long 
rollers like a thing endowed with life. They 
had assembled on the forward deck and Kath- 
erine, facing the strong breeze which tossed 
her luxuriant tresses over her forehead, 
breathed in the exhiliarating ozone, oblivious 
to her companions. 

‘‘Ah, it is grand!” she said to Merwin who 
stood by her side, “grand beyond my dreams. 
You cannot understand my feelings, but from 
my infancy I have had the most romantic 
ideas of the sea. Eagerly have I read stories 
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concerning it, and I have long anticipated 
this experience. I have tried to imagine that 
the lake was the ocean but it never came up 
to my ideal. Yet this is far beyond it!” 
Merwin smiled at her earnestness. “It is 
not new to me,” he said, “still I know some- 
thing of your sensations. It was the same 
with me the first time I crossed. It was like 
opening up a new and beautiful world and 
exceeded my wildest fancies. You remember 
what Byron says in his ‘Childe Harold’: 


“And I have loved thee Ocean, and the joy 

Of my youthful sports was to We 

Borne like thy bubbles onward. As a boy 

I wantoned with thy breakers. They to me 

Were a delight and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror it was a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee 

And trusted in thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy name, as I do 
Here! 

“Yes, indeed, I have read it many times and 
it is one of my favorites. I could go on sail- 
ing like this forever,” Katherine continued, 
rapturously, “it is life!” 
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“T hope you may have many opportunities 
to go yachting with me this summer. I shall 
suggest to Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn that we 
make the trip to Newport on the boat, and 
then if they prove good sailors, we can take 
a cruise.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Katherine. “Of 
course they will go. You are very kind to us, 
Mr. Merwin.” 

‘And have you not done me an invaluable 
servicer” asked Merwin. “You helped me 
out of a very precarious position which I 
would not forget if I could,” and he looked 
into her face with an expression that con- 
tained more than gratitude. 

“Tt was nothing for me to do,” she replied 
simply. Then feeling that they were both 
approaching dangerous ground she changed 
the subject. 

The afternoon was one of continued de- 
light. ‘The ocean was smooth and not at all 
trying to the nerves of the passengers. They 
stood out to sea until the land became a low 
blue line on the horizon before the prow of 
the yacht was turned toward home. Merwin 
had not mentioned his talk with Stillman. 
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He did not wish to introduce any subject 
that might detract from the pleasure of the 
trip and he felt there was an abundance of 
time in which to discuss the matter. The sun 
had set, when the yacht once more entered the 
harbor. When the moorings were picked up, 
dinner was served in the cabin and the merry 
patry remained until well into the evening. 
When Merwin bade his friends farewell he 
said to Katherine: 

“T will call tomorrow afternoon, if I may. 
I have something of importance to tell you.” 
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Groebel concerning the visit of Still- 
man, although he would have liked to confer 
with him. He determined, however, to wait 
until he had talked with Katherine, and then 
be guided by the result. He had thought the 
matter over very carefully and had fully 
made up his mind how he should act. When 
he called on Miss Grey, he found her still 
filled with delight over the trip of the pre- 
vious day. Merwin promptly brought the 
train of conversation to Douglass and the girl 
was immediately all attention. He told her 
frankly every circumstance, beginning with 
the meeting of the alleged sailor, the lame 
beggar and finally his talk with Stillman. 

“T felt certain my uncle was in town,” de- 
clared Katherine. “I almost knew he would 
follow us here. I am not fearful for myself, 
but for you. I am willing to go far enough 
to have him apprehended if I could bring 
any positive proof of his guilt. As to his 
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being a counterfeiter—that I cannot say. I 
have never seen anything which would lead 
me to suspect him of that crime, unless it was 
the large amount of money which he encour- 
aged me to spend. As I told you before, he 
would give me sums in fives, tens and twenties 
and then ask for the change when I returned 
from shopping. It is possible that he used 
me as a disburser and so received good money 
for bad. But J cannot prove this. No ques- 
tions were ever asked of me, and no one ever 
objected to the money. In fact, every one 
seemed anxious to get it. I really do not 
see how I can help Mr. Stillman at all. 
Even if I should tell him of the mysterious 
disappearance of the young man some years 
ago it would not aid matters. On the other 
hand, I would like very much to have my 
uncle out of the way. I seem to have a 
greater fear of him than ever before and I 
now wonder how I had the courage to remain 
in his house as long as I did.” 

“Then if you will permit me,” advised 
Merwin, “I will tell Mr. Stillman that al- 
though you are a niece of Mr. Douglass, you 
know absolutely nothing of his business life 
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or habits. Also, that you have never seen 
anything which would cause you to suspect 
him of being a counterfeiter, and that your 
evidence would be of no value.” 

“Will Mr. Stillman believe that  state- 
ment?” asked Katherine. 

“T’m sure he will be compelled to,” re- 
turned Merwin. ‘He admits that he has not 
sufficient evidence to take Mr. Douglass into 
custody, and if he cannot hold the principal 
he certainly could not make trouble for a wit- 
ness. Let’s drop the matter for the present. 
I do not think there will be any difficulty.” 

“But you will be careful of yourself?” 
begged the girl with unconcealed anxiety. 

“T am not in the least afraid,” answered 
Merwin reassuringly. 

“Tt is your very confidence that disturbs 
me,” replied Katherine. “You are too sure 
and do not realize the danger. My uncle will 
never forgive you and even if he did, James 
would not. They will not attack you openly, 
but in the dark, and you cannot be too cau- 
tious, especially as you know they are in town. 
Now, who is this Mr. Stillman? Have you 
learned anything more about hime” 
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“Not a thing. He gave me his address as 
the Federal Building, which would indicate 
that he was in government employ. I have 
not yet had an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether he really has business there or not. 
Perhaps it is merely a blind.” 

“He may be in my uncle’s service,” said 
Katherine. 

“T have eects of that,” returned Mer- 
win, and for that reason I told him nothing 
eho myself. What I said concerning Doug- 
lass was very indefinite.” 

“T would be wary of him until I learned 
more,” cautioned Katherine. “You know I 
should feel dreadfully if anything happened 
to you for I should consider myself responsi- 
ble. Besides,” she added hesitatingly, “I have 
so few friends now that I wish to keep them. 
I am really almost alone in the world.” 

“And I have no particular desire to leave 
this vale of tears myself, said Merwin. But 
even as he made the remark the thought came 
over him how very recently he had been to- 
tally indifferent to life. Yet, somehow, exist- 
ence had become very precious to him. He 
had completely changed in this respect, and 
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he well knew that Katherine was largely re- 
sponsible for it. “I, too, am alone,” he con- 
tinued. “It is true, I have a few good friends, 
but my parents are both dead.” 

“And have you no relatives?” asked Kath- 
erine sympathetically. 

“Somewhere in the world there are two 
brothers of mine, but they care nothing about 
me. I am independent in that respect.” 

“This is another bond of sympathy between 
us,” said Katherine. “Yet after all, it is bet- 
ter to have one true friend in whom you can 
place absolute confidence than a host of peo- 
ple whose fidelity is not proven. Now tell 
me about yourself, Mr. Merwin. We have 
been acquainted but a very short time, yet it 
seems as if I have known you always. Our 
days have been so full of incident that I have 
never found an opportunity to ask about your 
career. I am sure it has been one of activity 
and good fortune.” 

“My life,” said Merwin, “has been like 
that of Viola in “Twelfth Night’—all a blank. 
It is not a pleasant history and one which 
would place me in a very disadvantageous 
light. Besides,” he added slowly, “it is 
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rather a painful subject. One dislikes to 
relate a series of failures.” 

“Tt certainly cannot be that,” replied Kath- 
erine positively. “Still failure or success de- 
pends largely on circumstances. Many a 
man the world calls poor and insignificant is 
entitled to the highest honor; and on the 
other hand not a few of our millionaires de- 
serve to be pointed at with the finger of scorn. 
No, success lies within ourselves; even though 
it is not recognized, it is there just the same.” 

“And that idea,” said Merwin, ‘makes me 
all the more anxious to remain silent. I have 
done nothing really dishonorable, but I have 
fallen far behind what I should have accom- 
plished with all the means at my command. 
But I have taken a new start and I hope the 
past will remain buried.” 

He noticed that Katherine was looking at. 
him intently with a half questioning as well 
as a disturbed expression, so he made haste 
to add: é 

“Do not misunderstand me. I have no rec- 
ord that needs concealment. The only person 
I have ever wronged was myself, and for that 
I, alone, am to blame.” 
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“There is one question I would like to ask,” 
said Katherine with some hesitation. “I do 
not wish to be inquisitive, and would not for 
the world bring up any unpleasant thoughts, 
but I would really like to know if you had— 
well you see it is such a silly thing for me to 
ask that I really do not know how to put it, 
if you have ever—ever been married? There, 
I knew you would think me foolish,” as-Mer- 
win laughed heartily. “But I don’t think 
it is quite polite to be so very merry at my ex- 
pense.” 

“T was not laughing at you, my dear Miss 
Grey,” replied Merwin quickly, “but at your 
singular question. I can answer that with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. I have never mar- 
ried and never thought of such a thing.” 

“Never thought of it?” asked Katherine. 
‘Are you quite surer I imagined some such 
an idea came to every young man.” 

“Possibly,” said Merwin, “but not to me. 
I led a random life in my youth, free from 
care and responsibility and when the awaken- 
ing came I was not prepared for it. By awak- 
ening I mean a realization of the actualities 
of life. That is why I am ashamed to speak of 
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my past. I was too weak to cope with what 
I should have overcome easily.”’ 

Katherine laughed merrily and there was 
a smile of satisfaction on her face. 

“YT am afraid,” she said, “you have taken 
life too seriously. It is not wholly a play 
time, but one may make it sad or joyous ac- 
cording to his temperament. I have always 
tried to make the best of what happened to 
me and thus far I have succeeded.” 

“You are quite a philosopher,” remarked 
Merwin. “I wish I had the same faculty.” 

“Tt is very simple if you will only reason it 
out. You cannot accomplish impossibilities, 
so do not attempt to; whenever anything is 
within your reach make the most of it.” 

“You are a wonderful girl,” said Merwin 
with a look of admiration. “I have never 
met any one just like you.” 

“In what way?’” asked Katherine. 

“In many ways. I may have a wrong idea 
of women, but those with whom I have come 
in contact have always impressed me as being 
rather useless members of society. ‘They sel- 
dom give utterance to an idea and to all ap- 
pearances have no purpose in life.” 
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“You are quite right. Many, yes, most of 
us have no thought or care for the future save 
a fashionable marriage and a good social po- 
sition. Now my father and mother were ex- 
amples for me. They were lovers, but above 
all companions and worked together through 
good and ill fortune. The interests of one 
were identical with those of the other, and 
while I have frequently known them to argue 
and warmly too, I never heard a cross word 
pass between them.” 

‘““And were you ever married?” asked Mer- 
win. 

“Not I,” replied Katherine. ‘My life has 
been too busy with existence to find the time. 
Besides, I never have seen the man whom I 
thought would suit me, at least I have not had 
the opportunity of proving that he possessed 
the desired qualities. Some day I may find 
him.” 

“T hope not,” said Merwin, speaking be- 
fore he thought. 

‘And why, pray?” asked Katherine, en- 
deavoring to throw a tinge of surprise into 
her voice. . 

“Well, I can hardly explain that remark,” 
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said Merwin coloring a bit. “Naturally, 
some day you will marry, but be very sure 
you find the right man. It is awkward when 
a mistake is made.” 

“Rest assured I shall find the right one be- 
fore I take the step.” 

Merwin looked at her for a moment. He 
had always admired Miss Grey, but the sin- 
gular circumstances which had surrounded 
their acquaintance had made him come to re- 
gard Katherine more as a friend of his own 
sex. To be sure he had said to himself once or 
twice that she was a very charming woman 
and would make some one a good wife, but it 
had been but a passing thought. His own 
availability for the position of her husband he 
had never considered, for any embryotic idea 
of this nature had been quickly killed by the 
request, almost command, of Dr. Groebel. 
But when she herself made the statement that 
there might be a possibility of marrying, it 
put the matter in a very different, and he ad- 
mitted to himself, an unpleasant light. Alone 
as he was in the world even more now than 
ever since the departure of the doctor, he had 
come to feel that she was his only companion 
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as indeed she was, for he had made no effort to 
win other friends. Their tastes were alike in 
many respects and the perfect freedom with 
which she always received him, made her so- 
ciety charmingly delightful. It would make 
a great change if some one else should step 
in and take first place, a very great change 
and one that Merwin did not like to contem- 
plate. In fact, the thought disturbed him 
more than he cared to admit. 

“T suppose you have no one in mind,” he 
said rather lamely. 

“No one,” returned Katherine with a queer 
smile. “As yet.” 

‘“‘And when you decide on any one will you, 
in the spirit of friendship, tell me?” 

“T promise you that,” said Katherine. 
‘You shall be the first to know it.” 
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wees mind was busy as he 
walked to his hotel. The trend of the 
conversation with Miss Grey had not pleased 
him, for it presented a phase of affairs that 
he had not before seriously considered. 

“YT am not in love with the girl,” he said to 
himself, “and even if I were, it would be of 
no use. I am bound to the doctor by my oath 
and by other obligations, for I am not any 
more in a position to support myself, let alone 
another, than I was before I entered into this 
strange compact. But I do not like the possi- 
bility of any one else taking her away. She 
is young.and inexperienced. If she goes out 
into the world as she will with her friends, 
she will run across some designing man who 
will take advantage of her good nature and 
perhaps cause her a lot of trouble. What 
does she want.to talk of love for any way? I 
will be a brother to-her and of as much aid as 
I can. At all events, I will watch over her 
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interests. She cannot blame me for doing so, 
and that will be some satisfaction even if I 
cannot win her for myself.” 

But it was all very weak reasoning, he ad- 
mitted, for down in his heart he knew that he 
was strongly attracted toward the girl and the 
thought of any one taking her from him gave 
him a pang not so much on her account as his 
own. He was feeling out of sorts and when 
he reached the hotel started for the bar. Then 
he changed his mind and went to his room. 

In the morning his thoughts were clearer 
and he said to himself that he should place no 
importance on what Miss Grey had said the ~ 
previous evening as it was in all probability a 
chance remark. When he again saw her, for 
he was now a daily caller at the Francklyn’s, 
he treated her in his usual brotherly fashion. 

So a few eventful days passed in which the 
plans for the summer were discussed. It was 
decided that they should take the yacht and 
proceed leisurely to Newport, the trip requir- 
ing a day or two, according to the weather or 
their inclination. After that the Francklyns 
and Miss Grey would go to a cottage near the 
shore which they had secured. Merwin was 
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to live aboard the yacht rather than at a hotel. 

Merwin had cabled to Dr. Groebel in ci- 
pher, an account of his interview with Still- 
man and had received an answer in which he 
was told to answer no questions. He had 
heard nothing of the alleged detective for 
‘nearly a week though he had made some 
guarded inquiries and learned that such a 
man was known at the department. This 
made him feel a little easier in his mind. On 
the evening before the day planned for the 
departure for Newport, Stillman called at the 
hotel and had a brief interview with Merwin. 

“You have spoken with Miss Grey, I pre- 
sume, concerning the matter of which we 
talked,” he began. “Has she any information 
that would be of assistance?” 

“None whatever,” replied Merwin. ‘Her 
uncle was a man who kept his affairs entirely 
to himself and even before I had met you, she 
told me that she was wholly in the dark as to 
how he had gained his wealth. He had given 
her large sums of money to spend and much 
of this she had invested. She took what was 
handed her, asking no questions.” 

“And on your word, you do not think she 
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is endeavoring to shield this Douglass?” asked 
Stillman. 

“T am very sure she is not,” answered Mer- 
win earnestly. ‘On the contrary, I think she 
would be perfectly willing to hand him over 
to the authorities if she were aware of any 
facts bearing on the crime of which he is sus- 
pected.” 

“T am placing a great deal of confidence in 
what you say, Mr. Merwin,” said Stillman, 
“partly because I am forced to, but chiefly for 
the reason that I believe you. I am a fair 
judge of human nature, and I would like your 
assistance rather than your enmity. I will 
give you a tip—Douglass and his man James 
are shadowing both you and Miss Grey. 
What the precious pair is up to, I cannot de- 
termine but there is something in the wind. 
I in turn am watching all four of you and if 
I can catch Douglass in any overt act, I shall 
seize the opportunity to search his apartments. 
I have not been able to find any ground for 
such a course as yet. When I volunteered my 
assistance in Chicago, immediately following 
your visit, | had hopes I might do some 
prowling about, but I could not get the 
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chance. Keep your eyes open. There’ll be 
something doing before long or I miss my 
guess. Only don’t get snarled up yourself, 
and do not let the lady come to harm.” 

“Thanks for the advice,” said Merwin, “I 
will be on the lookout. Forewarned is fore-. 
armed, you know.” 

“I have by no means finished with the 
man,” replied the detective. “I am certain I 
am on the right track and shall follow it up 
until there is absolutely no chance for him to 
escape. So do not be surprised if we meet 
again in some strange manner, and do me the 
favor not to recognize me unless I take the 
initiative. It might mix matters.” 

“Very good,” returned Merwin. “I will 
remember and if in the meantime I learn any- 
thing that will aid you, I will send word im- 
mediately.” 

Merwin on the following morning ar- 
ranged at his hotel for the holding of all 
messages and shortly before noon met his 
party on the dock. The heavy baggage had 
been sent on ahead by train and only articles 
needed on the trip were carried. Everybody 
was in excellent spirits. Katherine was 
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attired in a dainty white sailor suit and looked 
even more attractive than ever. The thought 
came to Merwin that she would cause some- 
thing of a sensation even among the beauties 
of the fashionable watering place, and for a 
moment their conversation came back to him. 

“But for a time I shall have her all to my- 
sel,” he muttered, “and after that I must act 
according to circumstances. 

With but little delay the party and effects 
were transferred to the yacht and soon the 
magnificent boat was steaming down the har- 
bor. It was a perfect morning, clear and cool 
with sufficient wind from the northwest to 
ruffle the surface of the water and yet not 
enough to raise a troublesome sea. ‘There 
was no need of haste so it had been decided to 
proceed as far as Provincetown and pass the 
night there. They were to touch at Block 
Island and reach Newport in about two days; 
the condition of the weather regulating the 
length of the trip. 

Merwin had offered Miss Grey the owner’s 
room, but she decided to take one of the 
smaller cabins, while Mr. and Mrs. Franck- 
lyn occupied the apartment adjoining. 
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When the luggage had all been disposed of, 
the party came on deck where Merwin gave 
his instructions to the captain. ‘The yacht 
moved down the harbor at a fair rate of speed 
out into the bay and headed for Race Light. 
' Merwin pointed out the various places of in- 
terest, explaining the different beacons and 
naming the craft which came in sight. The 
small fishing dories interested Katherine, and 
she expressed much surprise that the occu- 
pants dared to venture so far from land in 
such small botas. 

“There is no real danger,” said Merwin 
setting forth as best he could the peculiar sea- 
worthiness of the Gloucester dory. “They will 
outride almost anything except a hurricane. 
Besides,” he added, ‘‘these men become so fa- 
miliar with the sea they do not realize its 
perils. One may accustom himself to almost 
any thing.” 

“J don’t agree with you there,” answered 
Katherine. “There are some things to which 
I could never get used.” 

“And they are?” queried Merwin. 

“Never mind them now,” replied Kather- 
ine quickly. “Let us enjoy the present. I 
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never knew the world held so many lovely 
things. We do not half appreciate our lives.” 

“You are perhaps more fortunate than 
others,” said Merwin. “You have youth and 
health and that other possession which is the 
offspring of both, enthusiasm. Your life has 
not perhaps been wholly pleasant, and now 
that an agreeable change has come you enjoy 
it all the more.” 

“T do not mean just that,’ returned Kath- 
erine thoughtfully. ‘All you say is quite true. 
I have been very fortunate; but when there 
is so much that is good in the world why are 
people wicked? They do not have any en- 
joyment in life, for their evil deeds keep them 
from sharing the happiness which exists. Yet 
some men choose a career of crime from pref- 
erence it would seem.” 

“There may be reasons,” said Merwin, 
“heredity for instance. And no two persons 
are constituted just alike, either mentally or 
physically.” 

“Well if there are reasons,’ answered 
Katherine quickly, “they cannot be good ones. 
The peace of mind must be more than wealth — 
and luxury if they bring mental distress.” 
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“But to many people the only object in life 
worth attaining is money,” said Merwin. 

“Yes, and it is a pity,” replied Katherine. 
“Poverty, of course, is a misfortune, but after 
a man has a certain income, he is unable to 
spend any more and what should be a comfort 
becomes a burden. All this,” she continued, 
waving her white hand at the yacht, “‘all this 
is very nice and I enjoy it hugely, but it is not 
absolutely vital to one’s happiness. I think 
I could be content with very little if my sur- 
roundings were congenial.” 


“By your surroundings do you mean places 
or peopler” asked Merwin. 


“Both,” said Katherine with a strange 
smile, “but, if I was compelled to chose be- 
tween the two I should take the people.” 

“And are you so very difficult to please in 
this respect?” Merwin queried. 

“Yes, rather,’ and there was a suspicion of 
coquetry in her voice, which Merwin did not 
fail to notice. Somehow it made him feel un- 
comfortable, so he changed the subject. 

“We are nearly out of sight of land,” he 
said, “with a glass you might see the coast, but 
it is very faint.” 
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“Then we are really on the ocean?” said 
Katherine. She, too, had observed the change 
of topic and with her woman’s wit understood 
the cause. ‘It is like this day after day?” 

“Yes,” replied Merwin, “only not always 
so smooth. The sea has its moods like a hu- 
man being.” 

“T should think a storm would be grand,” 
said the girl. 

“So it is under proper conditions. A big 
ship well manned and properly handled will 
laugh at any gale that ever blew. But see,” 
he continued, pointing to a yellow line on the 
horizon, “there is Cape Cod, and around that 
little hook of sand the harbor we seek.” 

“Have you heard anything of Uncle Alece” 
asked Katherine suddenly. 

“Not directly,” replied Merwin, and then 
he told of his interview with Stillman on the 
previous evening, carefully omitting, how- 
ever, any reference to possible danger. 

“But why talk of him,” he continued. 
‘Time enough when he makes his presence 
known, there are other and much pleasanter 
topics. I will show you the place where the 
Pilgrims first landed.” 
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“Bother the Pilgrims,” exclaimed Kather- 
ine, “I do not care where they came ashore. 
They were all right in their way, but if the 
principles and prejudices they brought with 
them had been continued there never would 
have been any republic.” 

Steaming swiftly forward the yacht en- 
tered the winding channel of Provincetown 
harbor, her prow turning toward almost every 
point of the compass before she arrived at 
her anchorage. A good holding ground was 
secured, and the big anchor dropped but a 
short distance from a trim looking craft. She 
was low in the water, painted a pure white, 
and resembled a pleasure yacht. 

“What kind of a boat is that?” asked Kath- 
erine. 

“She is a revenue cutter, I think,” replied 
Merwin. 

As he spoke an officer in a new uniform 
came on the forward deck of the cutter and 
scanned the Radiana very carefully. Observ- 
ing Miss Grey, he politely lifted his cap, but 
Katherine took no notice of the salutation, 
except to turn to Merwin. 

“Do you know hime” she inquired. 
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“Indeed, I do not, but these officers feel au- 
thorized to bow to every pretty woman they 
run across.” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” said Kath- 
erine. ‘Let us find the others and besides I 
really believe I am hungry.” 
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HE dinner was excellent. The chet 

had received no orders, but prepared 
a menu after his own ideas and the results 
brought forth expressions of satisfaction from 
all. The voyagers had not been troubled by 
the motion of the sea and did full justice to 
the various courses. It was a trifle chilly on 
deck, but with wraps the ladies sat out be- 
neath the awning and watched the lights on 
shore and on the various craft moving in the 
harbor. 

“What a quaint spot it is,” remarked Mrs. 
Francklyn, “quite a sand bank. I should 
love to go ashore and see the people.” 

“And so you shall in the morning,” replied 
Merwin, “we have a small launch that will 
carry three and we can make two trips. I 
do not imagine you will find enough to in- 
terest you for more than an hour or two. But 
take all the time you wish. I am not in any 
hurry and we can be as long reaching New- 
port as you desire. We can start tomorrow 
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afternoon and in this weather, easily make 
Block Island before dark. It is a beautiful 
sail through Vineyard Sound.” 

“Very well, then. Shall we say at nine 
o’clock? How will that suit you Katherine?” 
asked Mrs. Francklyn. 

“Anything will suit me,” returned the girl. 
“T am too happy to argue. Isn’t this simply 
great!” 

“To me,” broke in Merwin, “there is noth- 
ing like the water, although I must say, I 
prefer good weather like this. Fog and.rain 
make it nasty.” 

“But we have no fog or rain,” said Kath- 
erine. “Be content with the present and do 
not anticipate.” 

‘An excellent philosophy,” remarked Mr. 
Francklyn, blowing a cloud of smoke from 
his cigar, “but unfortunately we cannot all 
live up to it. To worry seems to be the lot of 
Americans.” 

‘And that is what wears us out so quickly,” 
said Katherine. “It is like emery dust in ma- 
chinery, it eats up the bearings. Oil is what 
is needed and certainly, a night like this is a 
lubricant.” 
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“You are a singular girl,” said Merwin, “a 
strange combination of the practical and the 
romantic.” 

“T never could make her out,” said Mrs. 
Francklyn, ‘“‘and I have quite given it up as a 
hopeless task. She was the same way at 
school.” 

“That is what makes her so interesting,” 
observed Merwin, at which remark Kather- 
ine flushed slightly. 

“Well you are not the only one who finds 
her so,” said Mrs. Francklyn. 

“Then there are others,” put in Merwin 
quickly. 

“Don’t you think this conversation is very 
embarrasing to mer” asked Katherine. “The 
idea of making me a topic of discussion after 
the day we have had. Where is your imag- 
ination? I am really quite ashamed of you 
all,” 

“There is one thing I do not imagine,” 
spoke up Mr. Francklyn, ‘and that is, I am 
very sleepy. This air is a great tonic. I 
think I’ll turn in, if you people do not mind.” 

“Tom is very material,” said Mrs. Franck- 
lyn, “but it is getting late. What are those 
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bells?” she asked as four strokes sounded 
across the water and were repeated from the 
different boats. 

“Four bells,” explained Merwin, “ships 
time for ten o’clock.” 

“And why not ten blows for ten o’clock,” 
queried Mrs. Francklyn, whose nautical in- 
formation was somewhat limited. 

And then Merwin explained to the ladies, 
for Mr. Francklyn had already gone below, 
how the twenty-four hours are divided into 
watches. Miss Grey listened intently and then 
remarked: 

“You are quite a mariner, though not an 
ancient one. Where did you learn it all?” 

“Not much of a sailor, I am afraid,” re- 
plied Merwin, “any one who has ever been at 
sea will pick up the rudiments.” 
~ Then Mrs. Francklyn said: “I think I will 
follow Tom’s example and ‘turn in’ too. I 
want to look respectable in the morning.” 

‘Well, if you do, I shall have to go also,” 
said Katherine. 

‘Nonsense, sit up if you want to, although 
my advice is that you get some sleep,” replied 
Mrs. Francklyn. 
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“T really ought to go,” said Katherine, 
looking at Merwin whose eyes said “stay.” 
There was a moment’s hesitation and then a 
queer expression passed over the girl’s face, 
“Yes, I think I really ought to. I will be up 
early.” And the two ladies disappeared 
down the companion way. 

Merwin remained on deck for an hour 
smoking and thinking. Then he went to his 
room and slept soundly until the steward 
came to call him for breakfast. It was a 
bright beautiful day with a clear sky and a 
smooth sea, and Merwin figured that the run 
to Block Island could be made in six or seven 
hours. 

After the morning meal had been served 
the ladies prepared to land. 

Merwin was just apologizing as the ten- 
der came alongside, because two trips would 
be necessary, when a smart naphtha launch 
put off from the revenue cutter. The little 
boat headed for the Radiana, and Merwin 
perceived that at the tiller was the officer 
who had bowed to them the evening before. 

“Good morning,” the young man said, as 
the launch stopped near Merwin’s yacht. 
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“Pardon me, but may I offer the use of my 
launch to take you ashore? It will save you 
the trouble of making two trips,” for the new- 
comer had evidently sized up the situation 
at a glance. 

“Thanks, very much,” replied Merwin, 
‘we do not wish to trouble you.” 

“No trouble, believe me,” said the officer. 
“T am going ashore myself and do not need 
to return until you are quite ready.” Mer- 
win gave Katherine an inquiring glance. 

“Tt’s just as you say,” she replied in answer 
to his look. ‘It will keep the party together.” 

“You are very kind,” said Merwin, turning 
to the officer. ‘You are quite sure we will 
not inconvenience yourp” 

“Not in the slightest,” returned the officer 
and giving an order to the engineer, brought 
the launch alongside. ‘‘Permit me to intro- 
duce myself,” he continued. “I am Mr. 
Harris, lieutenant, commanding the cutter,” 
and he raised his cap gracefully. 

Merwin gave his name, and then intro- 
duced the officer to his guests who by this 
time were all on.deck. 

‘“T noticed your yacht when she came in 
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yesterday afternoon and she is a beauty. 
Plenty of speed, I should judge and comfort, 
too,” he added as he glanced along the deck. 
Incidentally his eyes rested on Miss Grey in 
her natty costume and an expression of re- 
spectful admiration crossed his face. 

“She’s very comfortable,” said Merwin, 
“and a good sea boat, although to tell the 
truth I have never been aboard her in very 
heavy weather.” 

Then the ladies were assisted into the 
launch and she was headed for the landing. 

“Cruising far?” asked the lieutenant. 

“No, not yet. We are jogging along 
toward Newport and think of making Block 
Island tonight,” said Merwin. 

“Indeed,” said Harris, “that is a bit sin- 
gular. Our cutter is making the same trip. 
We start about noon and if your ladies are 
good sailors we can go to the eastward of 
Martha’s Vineyard and save quite a distance. 
We shall be in open water, but the day prom- 
ises to be fine with an easy sea.” 

When they got ashore Harris asked to be 
permitted to join the party, as he was familiar 
with the quaint old town and its single street. 
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He showed them the place where the Pil- 
grims landed, the old fish wharves and docks 
once given over to whalers, but now slowly 
falling to decay, and they inspected the shops 
until there was nothing left unvisited. 

Harris had devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to Katherine, and Merwin remained 
with Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn. He gave no 
sign of annoyance at the presence of the 
officer, but inwardly he felt that the hand- 
some lieutenant was rather forcing an ac- 
quaintance. However he said _ nothing. 
Finally the tour ended, and the party re- 
turned to the landing whence the launch con- 
veyed them once more to the Radiana. 

“We are greatly obliged, Mr. Harris,” 
said Merwin. 

“Indeed we are,” echoed Katherine and the 
others acquiesced. 

“The pleasure is mine,” replied the lieu- 
tenant. “I am glad of the opportunity. We 
find it rather dull in the service, and I like to 
make new friends.” 

‘Do you expect to reach Block Island be- 
fore sunset?” asked Merwin. 

“Oh, yes,” said the officer. “We log about 
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sixteen knots and that should fetch us there 
in six or seven hours.” 

“I was about to say,” continued Merwin, 
“that we should be very happy to have you 
dine with us on board tonight, if we get in on 
time. The Radiana can go about nineteen 
knots without being forced, but we generally 
log about sixteen, so we can keep company.” 

“Thank you for the invitation,’ said 
Harris, “and if all goes well I will accept.” 
Then lifting his cap he boarded the launch 
and returned to his ship. 

Merwin gave the order to get under way, 
and soon the Radiana was in the open water. 
The cutter started almost immediately and 
the two vessels steamed along although not 
within hailing distance. There was a long 
swell on the ocean which the Radiana took so 
easily that none of the party experienced any 
ill effects. Luncheon had been served and all 
were out on the after deck enjoying the ex- 
hilarating breeze. . 

“Lieutenant Harris makes himself very 
agreeable,” remarked Mrs.  Francklyn. 
“Don’t you think so, Katherine?” 

“Yes, rather,” replied Miss Grey. ‘But 
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he knows the value of blue cloth and brass 
buttons.” 

“All men like to be dressed up, don’t they 
Tome” said Mrs. Francklyn appealing to 
her husband. 

“T suppose they do, 
non-committal reply. 

“How did you like him, Mr. Merwin?” 
asked Miss Grey. 

“Fle seemed a decent sort of chap,” replied 
Merwin. “I didn’t have much opportunity 
to talk with him.” 

“Why did you ask him to dinner?” said 
Katherine. 

“Well, I suppose I should have consulted 
the ladies first,” said Merwin, “but he had 
been civil enough to offer us his launch, and 
I wanted to return the compliment. But it is 
not too late to retract.” 

“What, after having invited him to dine 
with us? How could youe” 

‘Nothing simpler,” said Merwin. “Stop 
the boat on any pretext and let the cutter go 
on without us. We would arrive too late.” 

“What a diplomat he is, to be sure,” said 

Katherine. “But it will not be necessary if 
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only our disinclination stands in the way. I 
don’t mind his breaking bread with us. Do 
you, Helen?” 

“Not in the least,” said Mrs. Francklyn. 

“T didn’t think you would,” put in Merwin, 
“or I should not have invited him.” 

So the speed was maintained and the Ra- 
diana ploughed along with a “bone in her 
mouth,” easily keeping with the cutter which 
was about an eighth of a mile to windward. 
Merwin had given instructions to the captain 
to pass to the eastward of Martha’s Vineyard 
and soon the yacht was off the island. Then 
her course was changed to the southwest. 
The ladies dozed: and Mr. Francklyn was 
busy with a bundle of papers he had pur- 
chased in Provincetown, for he could not 
wholly isolate himself from the world. Mer- 
win smoked and thought, and somehow his 
meditations turned frequently to Lieutenant 
Harris. 

He could give no reason for misgivings 
save that the lieutenant was the first young 
man he had ever watched in conversation 
with Katherine. Nothing had occurred to 
disturb him, and yet he would have given 
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much to know Katherine’s opinion of the 
officer. He would not have questioned her 
for worlds for it would have implied an in- 
terest that he did not care to reveal. He had 
asked the lieutenant to dinner partly on the 
spur of the moment in his desire to return a 
courtesy, and for the reason that he wished 
to know him better. 

But why should he care? To be sure he 
regarded Miss Grey as a dear friend, one who 
had been with him in hours of peril, and it 
was most natural that he should have a deep 
regard for her. Then, too, he had discovered 
since their first meeting that she was very 
womanly, high minded in her ideas, and one 
by whose friendship any man would be im- 
proved. It was not at all singular that people 
should be attracted toward her. Still, deep 
down in his heart he dreaded the coming of 
any one who might regard Miss Grey in the 
same light that he did. Merwin had told the 
doctor he had never considered Miss Grey 
save as a good friend, but there were times 
when he doubted the truth of this statement. 
He had experienced many of these moments 
since the coming of Lieutenant Harris. 
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Yet he must expect the attentions of men 
to Miss Grey, if she went out into the world. 
He was powerless to check them for he had 
not the right to object, nor was there any pros- 
pect of his attaining such a perogative. He 
was almost sorry he had planned this New- 
port trip for he had deliberately sought prob- 
able complications. Never mind, he was in 
for it and could only fall back on his usual 
settlement of intricate problems, relying on 
the dictates of fate. 

As he looked over the rail out on the calm 
blue ocean, his attention was caught by a long 
black body in the water, about a mile distant. 
It was oval in shape and its wet sides glistened 
in the sun. | 

Merwin at once decided that it was a whale 
and he spoke to the ladies. 

“That’s a big fish,” he remarked pointing 
in the direction of the object. 

“Ts that a whale,” asked Katherine in an 
excited voice. 

“T think so,” replied Merwin, “although 
I have not seen him blow.” 

“Tsn’t he big! How long should you say 
he was, Mr. Merwin?” asked Katherine. 
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“Oh, about eighty feet,” said Merwin. 

“So long as that. Why it is nearly as large 
as this boat. Wouldn’t he be dangerous if he 
came near? See! they are looking at it from 
the cutter,” and she pointed to the other ship 
where Lieutenant Harris was intently ob- 
serving the strange fish through a glass. 

And even as she spoke the cutter suddenly 
changed her course and headed for the object 
passing astern of the Radiana. Evidently the 
commander desired to become better ac- 
quainted with the mysterious visitor, for the 
black smoke pouring from the cutter’s funnel 
told of increased speed. The whale was not 
‘very far distant and the government boat was 
rapidly nearing it when suddenly it sank from 
view. ‘The cutter sheered off and resumed 
her course in the same direction as the Ra- 
diana. 

“Tt’s gone,” cried Katherine, “but I wonder 
why Mr. Harris was so interested in it?” 
Merwin’s curiosity was excited also. 

“Tf am not surprised, though,” continued 
Katherine, thoughtfully, “What a place of 
mystery is the sea! It is never the same but 
continually presents something new!” 
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It was twilight when the harbor of Block 
Island was made. Soon afterward Lieuten- 
ant Harris came on board the Radiana, at- 
tired in brilliant uniform, and it was a merry 
party that sat down to dinner. 
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made was to ask Lieutenant Harris: 

“Did you see the whale?” 

“Whale, what whale?” queried the officer. - 

“Why, the big one that was to the left of us 
about five o’clock. You must have noticed it 
for I saw you looking through your tele- 
scope.” 

“Oh, that,” said Harris, “yes, I saw that 
whale,” and an amused expression came to his 
face. “Big fellow, wasn’t her” 

“Now what are you laughing ate” asked 
Katherine. 

“Am I laughing?” said Harris, the twinkle 
in his eye growing deeper. ‘Why should I 
laugh at a whale?” 

“That's what I would like to know,” re- 
turned Katherine. “Don’t you think,” she 
said turning to Merwin, “that Mr. Harris is 
very rude to enjoy a joke all to himself. If 
there is anything funny in seeing a whale, I 
should like to know it. It is the first one I 
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ever saw and it was interesting rather than 
amusing.” 

“Perhaps. Mr. Harris is smiling at your 
lack of piscatorial knowledge,” said Merwin. 
“Tt may not have been a whale, but some 
other sort of fish, or rather animal, for I be- 
lieve whales are animals.” 

“At all events,” retorted Katherine, 
“whether fish, flesh or fowl, Mr. Harris felt 
sufficiently curious to go a long distance out 
of the way to satisfy himself. I thought 
‘women were the only ones who were slaves 
to curiosity.” 

“You are quite wrong, Miss Grey,” said 
Harris politely, “men are very curious, at 
least I am. I had never before seen such a 
whale and I desired a better view. You will 
pardon my seeming merriment, but I smiled 
involuntarily when you so confidently named 
the object.” 

“Mr. Merwin told me,” said Katherine. 
“My acquaintance with the sea and its deni- 
zens is somewhat limited, as this is my second 
view of the ocean.” 

“Mr. Merwin most naturally pronounced 
it a whale, I did myself, but the subject is be- 
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coming very fishy. Let us change it.” And 
then the conversation became general. Mr. 
Harris proved an interesting talker, and gave 
some of his experiences in the service which 
had been quite varied for so young a man. 

It was late when the party broke up. Just 
as he was about to embark on the launch, 
Harris invited the ladies to visit the island 
in the morning. ‘They decided on a brief 
trip for Merwin suggested that he wished to 
take advantage of the fine weather to get to 
Newport. So it was settled that the launch 
should be in readiness at nine o’clock and that 
they should return in time to start for New- 
port after lunch. 

Block Island is not an especially attractive 
place. It stands practically isolated from the 
mainland, lone and desolate, a narrow strip 
some eight miles in length, and but two or 
three in width. Two tall lighthouses mark 
the spot at night and warn mariners of its 
presence, and but for the comparatively few 
summer visitors, fishermen and government 
officials it is well nigh deserted. 

Lieutenant Harris on landing made his ex- 
cuses and visited the government station. This 
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business occupied but a few minutes and then 
he accompanied the party over the light- 
house, explained the workings of the fog horn 
and bell and other appliances for the safety 
of shipping. 

“What a terribly lonely life the keepers 
must lead,’ remarked Katherine, “I should 
think that in the winter time they would be 
driven crazy.” 

“Tt is not very lively,” said Harris, ‘“‘but 
they become accustomed to it, and they have 
their amusements. It is not as cold here as 
on the mainland, but they have some very 
heavy winds. See,” he continued, pointing 
to the glass in the window of a small hut, “‘it 
has been ground by the sand as though it had 
been put on a wheel. Sixty and seventy miles 
an hour, for the wind is not uncommon here.”’ 

“But there is not much shipping?” asked 
Merwin, who had found little opportunity 
for conversation. 

“No, most of it isto the northwest or south- 
west, but this island is a great menace to nav- 
igation for in making either Long Island 
Sound or Sandy Hook one must give it a wide 
berth.” 
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With a critical eye, Harris looked at the 
sky. A low haze hung on the southern hori- 
zon and the blue above had faded to a light 
gray. 

“We shall have some rain and wind in a 
few hours,” he said. “There will be plenty of 
time, however, to make Newport but I fear 
you cannot sail tomorrow. There is fog off 
there,’ pointing to the low lying bank, “but 
with this breeze it will not reach here for 
some hours.” 

“Perhaps we had better start,” said Mer- 
win, “I don’t mind wind and rain, but I have 
no use for a fog.” 

“Like every sailor,” said Harris. “We 
might as well go for there is nothing more 
here, but sea, sky and sand and we have seen’ 
enough of these.” 

So they sauntered back to the landing and 
for the first time on any of their shore trips 
Katherine lingered behind with Merwin, 
while Haris led the way with Mr. and Mrs. 
Francklyn. 

“You are quiet, Mr. Merwin,” she said. 
“Don’t you feel well?” 

“Perfectly,” he replied. “The salt air 
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makes me sleepy and very stupid, too, I fear.” 

“Not stupid, but quiet,” said Katherine. 
“Tt is all so new and beautiful to me that I 
am quite oblivious to everything. You can- 
not imagine how kind you have been to me, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn are also very 
grateful. They said the only drawback was 
their fear that they could never repay the ob- 
ligation.” 

“They are quite silly to talk like that,” re- 
marked Merwin. “I am the one who is in- 
debted. What pleasure would it be to me 
alone on that yacht without you all. Be- 
sides—”’ 

“Besides what?” asked Katherine. 

“You could not be here if they were not, so 
I am the one under obligations.” 

Katherine flushed quickly, but apparently 
took no notice of the significance of the re- 
mark. She did not look at Merwin when she 
answered: 

“Just see the position I am placed in. I 
am indebted to them as chaperones and to you 
for the trip. I can never hope to repay 
either.” 

“One frequently gives full. compensation 
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unconsciously,” returned Merwin, “and it is 
the most valued type of payment. But here 
we are at the landing.” 

The launch was boarded and the party 
taken directly to the Radiana. Lieutenant 
Harris declined an invitation to go on board, 
stating that it was better to get under way at 
once. So he departed for the cutter. Already 
the wind was blowing up cool from the south- 
_ east and the long swell of the Atlantic made 
itself felt as soon as the yacht left the primi- 
tive harbor. Katherine did not mind the 
motion in the least, but Mrs. Francklyn was 
not a good sailor and withdrew to her room. 
Mr. Francklyn pleaded drowsiness and went 
below for a nap. So Merwin and Katherine 
were left alone on deck. The air came in 
wet and salt a certain harbinger of bad 
weather, but there was no heavy wind and the 
Radiana bowled along leaving the cutter be- 
hind. The captain came aft to see that all 
was made snug. 

“Storm coming, isn’t there, captain?” 
asked Merwin. 

“T think so, sir,” replied the sailor. “The 
glass has been falling slowly and we will — 
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probably get it by midnight, possibly before. 
But it won't bother us,” he added turning to 
Katherine. ‘We shall be safe at anchor long 
before it breaks.” 

“Rather beating the cutter, aren’t we, cap- 
tain,” asked Katherine, looking over the quar- 
ter at the government Boat. 

“Oh, she has no business with this orate 
said Ke captain. We can always show her 
a clean pair of heels,” and with a hoarse 
chuckle he went forward. 

“What do you think of Lieutenant Harris,” 
said Katherine suddenly. 

“That’s strange,’ remarked Merwin. “It 
is the same question I was about to put to you. 
He seems a nice sort and like all naval officers, 
young or old, is fond of the ladies. Now 
what is your opinion?” 

“T hardly know how to express myself,” 
replied Katherine slowly. ‘Sometimes I 
think he is pleasant and then again he will say 
something I don’t quite like.” 

“For instance?” queried Merwin. 

“Instance of what?” asked Katherine. “Of 
what I like or dislike?” 

“Both, if you will tell me,” said Merwin. 
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“Well,” continued the girl, as if carefully 
weighing her words. “His looks betoken the 
gentleman and when he relates his experi- 
ences he is very interesting, in fact, quite out 
of the ordinary. That phase of his character 
I like. But he has such strange ideas con- 
cerning women. I should think from his re- 
marks that he considers our sex merely play- 
things, especially designed to amuse men. 
He told me that all women liked men better 
than men liked women, and that he knew it 
from experience.” 

“Just a bit caddish, don’t you think?” put 
in Merwin. 

“Yes, but just as you are getting that im- 
pression, he will start off on another subject 
that is entertaining and you forget how silly 
he has been. I didn’t put much faith in any- 
thing he said, but it was rather fun to hear 
him talk.” 

‘‘Almost all naval men are that way,” re- 
marked Merwin, “at least the majority of 
them I have met. In reality they take com- 
paratively little part in the doings of society 
and when they indulge in any diversion of 
that sort, they are apt to go to extremes. You 
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are not cold?” he asked, for Katherine shiv- 
ered a little. 

“No, but I think [ll put on this wrap for 
the sun is not so warm as it was. Look, Mr. 
Merwin, there is another whale,” and she 
pointed to the eastward, where the black body 
of the supposed fish could just be distin- 
guished. “See the cutter is going after it. 
Has Lieutenant Harris turned whaler?” 

Merwin made no reply, but watched the 
strange object intently. Almost the same in- 
stant that the cutter changed her course, the 
whale disappeared beneath the surface. 

“Very strange,” he muttered. 

“What is strange?” asked Katherine, “that 
there should be a whale in the ocean, or that 
Lieutenant Harris should chase it?” 

“Both,” replied Merwin. “Mr. Harris 
acted very queerly last evening when we 
spoke of this whale, but the singular part is 
that he should go out of his way to get a 
better look at it. Whales are of no particular 
interest to revenue boats and they are too 
common to excite more than passing curios- 
ity, certainly not of sufficient moment to war- » 
rant a change of course with bad weather 
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coming. See, the wind is freshening in the 
southeast,” and he pointed to a dark line on 
the water near the horizon. 

“Well, he didn’t see much,” remarked 
Katherine, “and is steering again for New- 
port. Shall we catch it before we get in?” 

“T think not, but if we do it will not be very 
bad, for it requires some time to kick up a 
very heavy sea. I only hope it will not rain 
before you reach the cottage. It would make 
matters very uncomfartable.” 

The sky had become overcast but there 
were no prospects of immediate rain. Point 
Judith was abeam, and the Radiana at full 
speed was rushing along toward Watch Hill. 
It was yet sometime before sunset, but Mer- 
win wished to make harbor as quickly as pos- 
sible. As the yacht approached Newport, 
the Francklyns came on deck and Merwin’s 
invitation to dine on board was gladly ac- 
cepted. : 

The run up the harbor was quickly made 
and to one of the crew he gave instructions 
to carry the hand baggage ashore. The cot- 
tage was not far from the landing and as Mr. 
Francklyn had written ahead to have every- 
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thing in readiness he felt there was no neces- 
sity for undue haste. So they discussed the 
dinner at their leisure, but when they went 
on deck the rain was coming down. 

The small size of the tender would make 
two trips necessary, but as they were talking 
over the situation, Lieutenant Harris came 
along side in his launch and offered his ser- 
vices. This simplified matters and the entire 
party, clad in raincoats, was soon ashore. 

“Tf you’re going to accompany your guests 
to their cottage, Mr. Merwin, I will wait for 
you here and take you back to your boat,” 
said the officer. 

Merwin accepted this courteous invitation; 
and he escorted his friends to their home 
where he remained only a few moments but 
promised to call the following afternoon. 
Returning to the landing he found Harris 
holding a bundle of newspapers. On reach- 
ing the Radiana, he stepped aboard with the 
remark to Merwin that he had something to 
show him. He spread out the newspapers on 
the cabin table and pointed to an article 
which described briefly a strange fish that had 
been sighted off Block Island. 
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“Why, that’s the whale we saw this after- 
noon,” said Merwin. 

“Yes,” returned Harris, “but it was no 
whale. It was a new submarine boat and a 
good one. ‘Twice I tried to get a near view 
of her, but she sounded like a real fish. I 
wouldn’t say anything to the ladies, if I were 
you. 
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SUBMARINE,” said Merwin in a 
tone of surprise. 

“Yes,” replied Harris, “and a dangerous 
one. If we had been at war with some for- 
eign power I should have taken to my heels 
instead of going toward her. I tried to get 
a good look at the diver, only she wouldn’t 
let me. Did you notice there was no smoke 
coming from her? Yet she had followed us 
for over twenty-four hours and we were going 
at a very good clip. If she is driven by elec- 
tricity she must have a wonderful battery to 
propel her that distance at such a speed, with- 
out re-charging. I sent a report to Washing- 
ton from Block Island, and tomorrow I shall 
go in search of her.” 

“But why not tell the ladies?” asked Mer- 
win. - 

“They are apt to talk, and evidently the 
owners do not want much said about her. If 
it is noised abroad that a strange submarine 
has been seen everybody will be on the alert 
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and she will go elsewhere. This is an im- 
portant matter to the government, especially 
if the boat belongs to a foreign nation.” 

“Then, why did you tell me?” asked Mer- 
win with a smile. 

“Because you will be constantly cruising 
and may run across her again. That is one 
reason; but there is another. The stranger 
was evidently following us, either you or me, 
I don’t know which nor do IJ know the reason. 
We first sighted her off Martha’s Vineyard 
and then again some eighty miles south of 
this point. We were out of the beaten track, 
the one she naturally would have followed 
had she been making for Newport. Then, 
too, she kept us in sight, not venturing into 
Block Island, but remaining outside until we 
came along. It was too obvious for chance, 
it was certainly intention. Again submarines 
are seldom used so far from land. They have 
not been brought, so far as we know to that 
stage, where evolutions in very deep water 
are safe. She was evidently a new and su- 
perior type.” 

‘“‘What you say interests me greatly,” said 
Merwin, “and I will not mention the matter 
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to anyone. In the meantime I will be on the 
lookout. Have you any idea as to her iden- 
tity?” 

“Not the slightest,” replied Harris. “Of 
course, submarines are being worked over by 
many people for they have shown great pos- 
sibilities, but at present they are very im- 
perfect. Well, I must be going. If you see 
or hear anything about this boat let me know. 
I shall run out tomorrow if the weather is 
not too bad. Good night,” and Harris but- 
toned up his rain-coat and left the yacht in 
his own launch. 

Merwin meditated awhile, as he finished 
his cigar. He was thinking how lonesome 
the yacht was without his pleasant guests and 
these reflections took up his mind far more 
than did submarines. Yet it was singular that 
the strange craft should have followed them 
so closely. But it was none of his business, 
and pondering on what he should do on the 
morrow, he turned in and quickly fell asleep. 

The day opened dark and rainy. A small 
sized gale was blowing outside making too 
much of a sea for pleasure sailing even had 
the weather conditions been favorable. As 
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he was rowed ashore he noticed that the 
cutter was still at anchor. He made his way 
to the cottage which was a pretty house of the 
type of architecture so popular at fashionable 
summer resorts and stood in large, well culti- 
vated grounds. The approach was a broad 
drive leading under an artistic porte-cochere, 
while in the rear was a handsome stable, at 
present unoccupied. The owner, a personal 
friend of Mr. Francklyn’s, was in Europe, 
and had let the place for a nominal sum, to- 
gether with the retinue of servants. 

Katherine welcomed her visitor most cor- 
dially. 

“How good of you to come and see us on 
such a wretched day,” she said. “Your cap- 
tain is a good weather prophet but I wish he 
had given us a little less of it. This rain 
seems wetter than it does even in Chicago.” 

“It always seems so at the sea shore,” said 
Merwin, entering the library where a drift 
wood fire was burning brightly in the big 
fireplace. “But “fog *and@rain™ are’ “excels 
lent for the complexion. What a cosey place 
this is and how quickly you have become set- 
tled.” 
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“We found it just this way,” said Kath- 
erine, “and we simply moved in. Helen will 
be down in a minute. Mr. Francklyn is at 
the telephone talking his everlasting stocks.” 

“You feel all right after your trip?” in- 
quired Merwin. 

“Splendidly,” replied Katherine, ‘and so 
do the others. They are much indebted to 
you for your kindness. We all enjoyed every 
moment we passed on your glorious Radiana. 
Do you know that I have chosen for myself 
a room overlooking the water so that I can 
always see the yacht when she is in the 
harbor.” 

“Tt is very kind of you to play the part of 
a guardian. angel and watch over us.” 

Katherine blushed and laughed con- 
sciously. Merwin gave a quick glance at his 
companion. He realized that on reaching 
Newport she was to mingle with a world 
which was comparatively new to her. Here 
she would meet brilliant men as well as those 
of wealth—and in Newport the fast side of 
life also plays an important part. 

He knew with her great beauty and her 
reputed income she would be much sought 
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after and, in addition, he was well aware that 
her personality would be an even greater 
charm. He marvelled when he noted how she 
had developed in the few weeks he had known 
her and how her receptive nature had adapted 
itself to the new life she had so suddenly en- 
tered upon. But she had advanced instead 
of retrograding and was growing far more 
interesting. Her debut in Newport was to 
be the crucial test. If she passed through the 
ordeal of a fashionable season without detri- 
ment, she was indeed a rare woman. 

He wished to be near her to watch the 
progress of affairs. He must never regard 
her save in the light of a dear sister but his 
presence might act as a safeguard against pos- 
sible harm. He would be her escort if she 
would permit the honor; it would afford him 
wider opportunities to know her character 
better. His reflections were interrupted by 
Katherine who was watching him with an 
amused expression on her handsome face. 

“Well,” she asked, her eyes dancing with 
fun. ‘Have you threshed out some mighty 
problem? Was it so very difficult to solve? 
Now come and look at the view through this 
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quaint window. | Isn’t it lovely, in spite of 
the storme’” pointing to the turbulent bay. 

From the window the open sea beyond the 
harbor’s mouth could be plainly seen with its 
greyish water tossing and tumbling under the 
fury of the wind. . 

“Flow I should like to be out there,” said 
Katherine wistfully. 

“Rather rough for comfort and decidedly 
wet,” returned Merwin. 

“For pity’s sake, sir, be enthusiastic. It is 
_ the very first time I have ever witnessed an 
ocean storm and it is beautiful even from a 
distance.” 

“Tike many other things which seem de- 
lightful when far away. We may have an 
opportunity before the summer is over to en- 
counter a blow at close quarters. You will 
then be satisfied,’ Merwin replied. 

“T hope not,” returned Katherine, “for 
about the saddest affliction that can come to 
one is satiety. If we had nothing to look for- 
ward to, life would be very dull.” 
~“Truer than you imagine,” said Merwin 
sadly, “and I hope, my dear friend, you will 
never reach that stage. I have been there.” 
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“You, Mr. Merwin?” asked Katherine 
with a look of surprise. 

Merwin pulled himself together and the 
shadow passed from his face as he answered: 

“T said I had been there, you observe. I 
have much in the future now so it is quite 
different.” 

“T inferred that your past was not wholly a 
happy one, so I have not asked about it. 
Some day, if you will, you may tell. me,” said 
Katherine gently. 

“Some day, perhaps, but it would not in- 
terest you, I fear. Here comes Mrs. Franck- 
lyn,” and Merwin turned to greet his hostess. 

Mrs. Francklyn invited her visitor to dine 
and expressed the hope that he would be a 
frequent caller. She remarked that both she 
and Katherine would need his escort as Mr. 
Francklyn cared very little for society. Mer- 
win gladly accepted the invitation and as- 
sured the ladies that it would afford him the 
greatest pleasure to accompany them when- 
ever and wherever they desired to go. He 
remained at the cottage during the afternoon. 
When the weather showed signs of clearing, 
he went back to the yacht for his evening 
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clothes and, giving a few instructions to the 
captain returned to the house. 

Later in the evening Lieutenant Harris 
called and remained to play cards and to have 
some music. Harris was a fair pianist and 
Merwin was surprised to discover that Kath- 
erine possessed a sweet and cultivated voice. 

“T did not know that you sang, Miss Grey,” 
he said, after she had sung some simple bal- 
lads. 

“Tt is pleasant to surprise one’s friends,” 
the girl answered with a smile, “that is if it 
is an agreeable surprise.” 

“Tt is and it isn’t,” said Mewin somewhat 
enigmatically. 

“Oh, come now,” broke in Harris, “that is 
not very complimentary. I am sure Miss 
Grey sings very delightfully.” 

“T made no reflection on her ability,” re- 
turned Merwin a bit sarcastically. “When 
one finds a friend who possesses talent far be- 
yond his own there is apt to be a pang of jeal- 
ousy.” ¥ 

Katherine made no answer to this explana- 
tion but a strange expression passed over her 
face, a look not unmingled with satisfaction. 
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She had easily read with her woman’s in- 
tuition the thoughts that were passing 
through Merwin’s mind. 

“Shall I sing another?” she asked turning 
to Harris. 

‘Yes, if you will please,” he replied, “it has 
been many moons since I have heard a voice 
that pleased me so well.” 

“There is no mistaking that compliment, 
is there Mr. MerwinP” asked Katherine mis- 
chievously. 

“T should say not,” said Merwin as pleas- 
antly as he could; and then Miss Grey burst 
into a merry laugh. 

“Ts there any particular piece you prefer?” 
asked Harris, looking over the music rack. 

“T will sing a quaint little song from manu- 
script. [he words I found in an old book, 
and a friend of mine set them to music.” 

“She gave Harris a scroll of paper on 
which the notes were written in a delicate 
feminine hand, and he softly ran over the 
music which had a strange, yet captivating 
melody. It was something between the old 
Scotch and English songs and the words were 
as follows: 
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“T cannot speak the word to him 

He will not speak the word to me. 
My eyes with tender love grow dim 
Yet his will never, never see. 


“T cannot show my inmost heart 

The truth I must forever hide, 

And though through life we drift apart 
Silent I am, what e’re betide. 


“Ah, why should he not heed the glance 
That burns so fondly in my eyes 
And speak the word that would entrance 
And ope the gates of Paradise?” 


Merwin had withdrawn into the shadow 
and as he listened to the song he seemed to 
grasp its meaning. It was beautifully sung 
and the others were loud in its praise, but 
Merwin made no comment. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Merwin,” said 
Mrs. Francklyn. “You don’t seem to like 
the song.” 2 

“Very quaint,’ replied Merwin briefly. 
“Where did you say you found the words?” 

“Do you like them?” asked Katherine 
archly. : 
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“Yes, though they are somewhat senti- 
mental,” said Merwin. 

“T am afraid you are becoming prosaic,” 
remarked Mrs. Francklyn and then she 
turned to Mr. Harris. “I hope you can come 
often,’ she said to him, “I am very fond of 
music.” 

When Harris rose to go, it had stopped 
raining and the change of wind promised a 
fine day for the morrow. Merwin remained 
to say good night in the library and acknowl- 
edged Harris’ farewell with a pleasant salu- 
tation. Soon the ladies returned and Mrs. 
Francklyn excused herself, as she had some 
invitations to acklowledge. Merwin asked 
Katherine’s permission to light a cigar, and 
then strolled toward the window and looked 
out over the bay. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Merwinr” asked 
Katherine. “Don’t you feel well?” 

“Yes,” said Merwin, “why do you ask?” 

‘You have been so very quiet; not at all like 
your usual self,” said the girl, walking slowly 
over to the window, ‘and here you are now 
looking out into the night as solemn as an owl. 
It is a new phase to me.” 
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“Would you have me always the same?” 
asked Merwin. “I confess I have my moods 
and sometimes I feel quiet and at other times 
lively. You certainly are in good spirits.” 

“That is the feline instinct in me,” said 
Katherine gayly. ‘You know cats are always 
frisky when there is a storm.” 

“T wouldn’t care to hear any one else call 
you a cat,” Merwin put in. 

“Oh, I don’t mean in that way. You see 
when the elements are disturbed my spirits 
always rise. You know that Dame Nature is 
very human. She has her moods like us, 
pleasant, gloomy, peaceful and turbulent, but 
somehow I always look upon a storm as a 
frolic of the elements, a kind of relaxation 
after being good. A strange idea but I revel 
in a tempest.” 

“T don’t mind one if I am well protected. 
I dislike to be exposed to buffeting,” and 
there was a hidden meaning to Merwin’s tone. 

“Ffas anyone been buffeting your” said 
Katherine with an unmistakable touch of 
coquetry. 

“No-o, no, no, of course not,” returned. 
Merwin quickly. “I must be out of sorts.” 
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“Tell me,” continued Katherine changing 
the subject. ‘Why didn’t you like my sing- 
ing?” 

“T did like it,” replied Merwin. 

“You said it gave you a disagreeable sur- 
prise. What did you mean by that?” 

“Simply that—well, I was thinking—really 
I don’t know just what I did mean,” and Mer- 
‘ win stammered like a bashful schoolboy. 

“Tet me help you,” said Katherine laying 
a little white hand on his shoulder. “You 
thought that it might make me better ac- 
quainted with Lieutenant Harris. Am I 
right?” | 

“Perhaps,” replied Merwin turning toward 
the fair girl beside him. “You see that 
I,—that is, we really know very little about 
him and naval officers are not always per- 
fection, so I am told. I had no fear for 
you but I thought possibly he might presume 
and that would lead to unpleasant compli- 
cations.” 

“Mr. Harris asked me tonight if you were 
my cousin,” said Katherine. 

“Did he indeed,” returned Merwin. “And 
you hold him—” 
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“There was only one thing to reply,” said 
Katherine, “and that was in the negative. 
Why do you suppose he asked me?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” replied Mer- 
win. “Probably he wanted to find out.” 

“That remark has enough wisdom in it 
for a savant. I trust that the night air and 
another cigar will restore your lost spirits,” 
suggested Katherine. 

“T wonder if I really understand her,” 
Merwin muttered to himself, as he stood on 
the dripping, rose-covered verandah to listen 
to Katherine’s sweet voice again singing the 
words of the little song which had so stirred 
his heart! 
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HE life at Newport for the next few 
weeks was full of events. The Franck- 
lyns had a wide circle of friends, who enter- 
tained lavishly and they in turn gave many 
social functions at their cottage. Merwin 
cruised about, almost every pleasant day, and 
when not afloat there were auto rides or 
“dress parades,” as Katherine called them. 
Merwin made one or two trips to Boston 
to call for his mail. Among his letters was 
a long one from Dr. Groebel dated Berlin, 
and stating that his stay abroad might be 
prolonged beyond the first of September. 
There were a couple of pages devoted to 
Douglass. ‘Be on the lookout,” said the doc- 
tor, “for this man. You will probably meet 
him and if you do, be sure and give him no 
information of any name or nature. He may 
possibly resort to violence in which case de- 
fend yourself to the last extremity, and I will 
protect you in whatever consequences may 
arise. I tell you this to put you on your guard 
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in case anything should occur, but I trust 
there will be no such unpleasantness.” 

At the close of the letter was a paragraph 
which might be enigmatical to the casual 
reader, but was perfectly understood by Mer- 
win. It ran: 

“You will recall and heed the Biblical 
quotation, ‘for they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage.” 

Merwin crushed the letter in his hands as 
he read these last words, and felt their pur- 
port more keenly than ever. Matters were not 
_ altogether satisfactory so far as Katherine was 
concerned. She had become the belle of 
Newport and was the recipient of attentions 
from a horde of men, young and old. No 
social function was considered complete 
_ without her and she received far more invi- 
tations than she could possibly accept. 

She was a never-ceasing source of wonder 
to Merwin for she seemed to possess that in- 
describable faculty of pleasing every one she 
met, men and women alike. She was defer- 
ential to aged, cordial to those of her own 
years, and entertaining to the young. She 
always had the right reply ready on her 
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lips, and while she never permitted intimacy 
she was on friendly terms with all. 

Naturally she made some enemies among 
her own sex, for she had supplanted all the 
society queens, but there never was a breath 
of scandal spoken against her. Indeed, she 
was held in the highest respect by everybody, 
and once when little Tommy Furlong who 
had far more money than brains boasted at 
the club that she had promised to dance with 
him the next evening, he was called a con- 
ceited little ass, which was not far from the 
truth. 

But to Merwin she was always the same. 
The adulation she received had not turned 
her head, so far as he was concerned, and her 
conduct toward him was that of a sister. Re- 
peatedly had it been asked if there was any 
understanding between the two, and both she 
and Merwin denied it, but, while she danced 
and flirted a bit and strolled on the piazza, 
she was seldom out of Mrs. Francklyn’s sight; 
and it was invariably Merwin who escorted 
her home. 

Sometimes they would stroll on the beach 
or seek a secluded nook among the rocks, 
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and on these occasions the conversation was 
frank and unaffected, as it had always been. 
Merwin felt that he ought to be satisfied— 
yet he was far from being so, and it was only 
by exerting the utmost will power that he 
restrained himself from speaking of what was 
in his heart, for he now realized that he was 
hopelessly in love with Katherine Grey. 

The situation perplexed him greatly. He 
was bound by something stronger than an 
oath. Even if he were released from his 
promise, the same ghastly situation stared 
him in the face for he knew only too well that 
he could not make his way in the world and 
give Katherine the comforts she already en- 
joyed. Although the woman he loved was 
wealthy, he could never bring himself to be 
a dependent husband. Dr. Groebel had lav- 
ished everything upon him for a purpose, but 
what it was, he could not determine, although 
he had given the matter much thought. 
Heretofore he had been fully content to drift 
and allow fate to guide his course. Now 
complications had risen which he had not cal- 
culated upon. 

He frequently took long walks thinking 
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over the situation and endeavoring to solve 
the intricate problem. At times he would de- 
cide that happiness of a domestic nature was 
not for him. He was a derelict on the ocean 
of life; he had proved unseaworthy and his 
fate was to still be tossed about by the winds 
of destiny. He should consider himself for- 
tunate that he was not buffeted by continual 
tempests. 

' He often watched the fishermen in their 
huts along the shore. They had a sheltering 
roof, sufficient to eat and drink, and raiment 
to cover them, all coarse but comfortable— 
and they seemed perfectly happy. He would 
think of his magnificent yacht and the lux- 
uries that surrounded him, and wondered if 
they compensated for the one great thing be- 
yond his_power to attain. 

Dame Nature is a marvellous equalizer. 
She scatters her gifts with a lavish hand on 
the few but invariably there are drawbacks, 
either mental or physical. Sensitive natures 
are capable of exquisite enjoyment, but also 
feel sorrow most keenly. By such thoughts 
Merwin would try to reconcile himself with 
his fortune and would return from his soli- 
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tary wandering in a more submissive frame 
of mind. 

Then Katherine would come to him brim- 
ming with health and beauty, her every ac- 
tion toward him that of good comradeship. 
He would see her courted by many follow- 
ers, some of whom took no pains to conceal 
their admiration. Then he would be carried 
off his feet by the overwhelming thought that 
she was far beyond him and that some one 
else might possess this glorious creature, so 
unlike any woman he had ever met. 

So the days passed, and Merwin became 
more and more taciturn. Katherine noticed 
the change and could not fail to guess the 
reason for it. Mrs. Francklyn spoke to her 
one night, during one of those confidential 
chats in which women will sometimes indulge 
in the privacy of their own rooms. 

“Mr. Merwin seems changed, Katherine. 
Do you suppose he is weary of Newport life, 
or do you think he is ill? I am a little con- 
cerned.” 

“T think he is well enough,” replied the 
girl, busying herself in such a way that Mrs. 
Francklyn could not see her face. 
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This was after a brilliant dinner and dance 
where Katherine had been the acknowledged 
centre of attraction. She had been deluged 
with attentions and had given but little time 
to Merwin. She had refused several offers 
of escort home, taking Merwin as usual, but 
he had been unusually silent the whole even- 
ing and this had occasioned Mrs. Franck- 
lyn’s remark. 

“Do you know,” the latter said, “I should 
say offhand he was in love with you and was 
becoming a bit jealous over your social suc- 
cess.” 

“Nonsense,” replied Katherine, “Mr. Mer- 
win is a sensible man. He has never said any- 
thing sentimental to me, nor I to him. If he 
is in love, it must be with some one else.” 

“Well, of course, my dear, you know best, 
but you go with him everywhere so there may 
be some gossip. Besides he keeps others at 
a distance, and I tell you Katherine there are 
some very desirable men here this summer.” 

‘“What’s that to me,” exclaimed Katherine 
with warmth. “I care nothing for men. 
They’re all alike and have no thought, but 
to be petted and flattered. Do you know why 
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I am popular, that is, if I am popular? It is 
because I snub all men in a gentle way. 
When they begin to coo, I laugh at them and 
then they stop without feeling hurt. I over- 
heard two men talking tonight, one of them 
.a newcomer. His friend said to him, ‘She’s 
not as guileless as she seems, so look out!’ I 
know they were talking of me.” 

“And what of Henry Merwine” asked 
Mrs. Francklyn. 

“Well, what about him,” replied Kath- 
erine, turning almost angrily to her friend. 

“Well, don’t fire up so,” returned Mrs. 
Francklyn, “I only wanted to know if he was 
in the same category as the rest.” 

“Mr. Merwin and I met under very pecu- 
liar circumstances,” said Katherine, ‘some 
people might call them romantic, but they 
were decidedly practical. He is a straight- 
forward sensible man who has been ‘up 
against it,’ as the boys say, and he regards me 
as a sister and I look upon him as a brother.” 

BO Aathat’s the ridea,sus\it,? said zs; 
Francklyn with a rippling laugh. 

“Now Helen Francklyn, don’t be disagree- 
able. You are becoming as bad as the 
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others,” returned Katherine. “If Henry—I 
mean Mr. Merwin should surmise what you 
think, he would be very much annoyed. He 
might pull up anchor and leave Newport, in 
fact, I’m quite sure he would and then we 
would lose lots of fun. He’s a man of spirit.” 

“T° meant nothing, Katherine, dear,” said 
Mrs. Francklyn, “and I'll never refer to the 
matter again,” but there was a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. 

Meanwhile the subject of the conversation 
was pacing his cabin, although it was then 
nearly daybreak. It had been a hard night 
for poor Merwin and Lieutenant Harris was 
largely responsible, for he had been particu- 
larly devoted to Katherine. Indeed, the 
naval officer’s attentions had lately become 
very pronounced. He was a constant visitor 
at the cottage and treated Katherine with an 
air that seemed to Merwin to be almost one of 
proprietorship. 

The two men had never spoken of Miss 
Grey and while outwardly they were on the 
best of terms, each treated the other as an 
armed neutral. Katherine, too, seemed to 
favor Harris, at least that was what Merwin 
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thought, and the debonair officer together 
with the host of other men in Miss Grey’s 
train gave him many a heart throb. 

So he came to the conclusion that some- 
thing must be done and quickly, too. The 
yacht had been in frequent demand and 
everyone in their circle was eager for an in- 
vitation to visit the handsome boat. Little 
had been said concerning a cruise, for so 
many engagements had filled the time that 
there had been no convenient opportunity. 
July was nearly gone and soon the weather 
would become unsettled, so the trip if made 
at all should be taken at once. 

Merwin determined to broach the subject 
the next morning. Then he thought of va- 
rious persons whom he could invite to make 
up a congenial party. He was not at all sure 
that Katherine would be willing to leave the 
round of gaiety of which she was the centre, 
and even if she did consent, he felt certain 
that she would expect him to ask other guests 
besides Mr. and Mrs, Francklyn. Oh, if he 
could only have her to himself once more. 
It would do no good, yet it would be a tem- 
porary relief from the mental strain he was 
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undergoing. He had practically decided that 
if Katherine determined to remain at New- 
port, he would take the yacht by himself and 
go away, it mattered not where. Yes, this was 
the better course. He would go on a long 
cruise, with the party if possible, but alone 
if he must; if alone it would mean a good- 
bye to Katherine and another battle with fate. 

The dawn was breaking when he went to 
sleep and it was nearly noon when the steward 
knocked at the door, for in youth one rests 
soundly no matter how troubled the brain 
may be. 

When Merwin arrived at the cottage he 
found the ladies taking their coffee. They 
were in excellent spirits and did not show the 
slightest signs of fatigue after the dissipation 
of the previous evening. The affair was dis- 
cussed in a gossipy way, and when there came 
a lull, Merwin suggested in a very casual 
manner, the proposed trip. 

“Tt’s just as Katherine decides,” declared 
Mrs. Francklyn. “She knows what she wants 
to do.” 

“And how about you, Mr. Francklyn?” 
asked Merwin. ’ 
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“T would like to go first rate,” replied that 
that gentleman. “I’ve accomplished about 
as much work down here as I would have 
been able to at the office. There promises 
to be a dull time ahead. How long do you 
intend to be gone—and where?” 

“T thought a couple of weeks would be 
pleasant, longer if the weather holds good; 
and I would suggest Bar Harbor.” 

“That will suit me,” said Mr. Francklyn. 

“Well, then,’ said Merwin, turning to 
Katherine, “it seems to be up to you.” 

“Tt is very rude of me,” remarked Kath- 
erine slowly, “but how will you make up the 
party?” 

“That depends entirely on you,” replied 
Merwin. 

“And will you abide solely by my deci- 
sion,” asked the girl with a curious smile on 
her face, “and not ask any silly questions?” 

“Why certainly,” assented Merwin, but his 
heart sank within him. 

“Do you two agree to my choice, whatever 
it may be?” asked Katherine turning to Mr. 
and Mrs. Francklyn. 

“Of course,” they both replied. 
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“Then I will give you the list this after- 
noon, Mr. Merwin. When shall we start? — 
Let me see, today is Wednesday. ‘There is 
the Durham-Goddard wedding on Thursday 
evening and the Lawn Party Friday. We 
can pack up Friday night and sail Saturday 
morning. How will that suit your” 

“Nicely,” replied Merwin and the others 
acquiesced. 

“Tt will not take more than three days to 
run to Bar Harbor, will it? So we will ar- 
rive there on Monday,” said Katherine. 

“That will be plenty of time all around,” 
returned Merwin, and so the matter was 
settled. 

As Katherine left the table she said to Mer- 
win: 

‘Come to the library for tea this afternoon 
and I will give you the list.”’ 

“T will come with pleasure,” said Merwin, 
but he swore softly to himself. Then he went 
to the yacht and informed the captain of the 
intended cruise telling him to lay in the nec- 
essary supplies. 

“And how many will there be in the party, 
sir?” asked the skipper. 
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“TY cannot tell you until later in the day but 
I will give you ample time to make your 
preparations,” and then Merwin returned to 
the cottage. As he entered the driveway he 
met Lieutenant Harris coming out. “The la- 
dies are away,” he remarked to Merwin, “at 
least so Dawson told me.” 

Merwin made some common-place reply, 
although the news surprised him. 

“Fave you seen anything more of your sub- 
marine?” he asked the officer. 

“Yes,” was the answer, ‘and I am more 
puzzled than ever. She has been observed 
once or twice near the harbor’s mouth, but 
no one has seen her land, nor can we find out 
any thing. I mean to investigate as soon as I 
obtain the permission from Washington for 
which I have asked. It will mean promotion 
for me and J need it just at present.” 

“Well, good luck to you,” said Merwin 
as they parted. 

When Merwin entered the cottage it lacked 
but a few minutes of five o’clock. The butler 
showed him into the library where he found 
Katherine waiting for him. 

“T heard you were out,” he said. 
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“Yes, I was to the man who told you. I 
didn’t want to see Lieutenant Harris today. 
Do you know, he proposed to me last even- 
ing?” and Katherine watched Merwin’s face 
to observe the effect of the announcement. 

“T am not at all surprised,” was the calm 
reply. “I have been expecting it for some 
time. May I congratulate you?” 

“Don’t be absurd. I gave him a direct 
answer, which he evidently did not under- 
stand as he called today to see me. I was as 
tactful as I could be under the circum- 
stances.” 

“He did not look much dejected. May I 
ask what reply you made to his offer,” and 
Merwin looked steadily into Katherine’s 
eyes. The girl returned his glance without 
faltering. 

“T told him that I did not want to marry 
anyone. Why is it that men make such fools 
of themselves? They seem to think that if 
a girl is at all cordial she is in love,” and 
Katherine’s pretty lips pouted impatiently. 

“You really can’t blame them,” was all 
Merwin could say, and then the warm blood 
rushed to Katherine’s cheeks. 
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“But our list of passengers for Bar Har- 
bor,” said Merwin. “Your guests on the 
cruise.” 

“My guests? Your guests. You will not 
like my choice I fear. I want Mr. and Mrs. 
Francklyn and that is all except of course, 
myself, if you will take me,” returned Kath- 
erine archly. 

Merwin looked at her with a wild light in 
his eyes, but made no answer. 

“Oh, Mr. Merwin, please take me away 
from here, I have had enough. It is all froth 
and folly, and I am so weary of it all. Let 
us say nothing to our friends, but Saturday 
morning we will slip away on the dear old 
sea and never come back to Newport. This 
season has taught me what a good friend 
means,” and she put out her hand to Merwin, 
who raised it reverently to his lips. 
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OR the next few days Merwin went 
i about with a light heart. He told the 
‘captain of the yacht to make provisions for 
four passengers, and astonished that individ- 
ual by giving him a ten dollar bill as a tip. 
It was understood that nothing should be said 
regarding the trip, and so at the social func- 
tions that intervened between the day of sail- 
ing, no.comment was made. Saturday morn- 
ing arrived, one of the most beautiful days of 
summer, and as but little baggage was re- 
quired it was decided to have the heavy ar- 
ticles sent to Boston and on returning the 
yacht would make for that port. It was nine 
o’clock when the Radiana weighed anchor 
and under light steam headed for the sea. 

As she passed the cutter, Merwin noticed 
signs of activity on board and remarked to 
Katherine who stood beside him on the for- 
ward deck that the lieutenant must be con- 
templating a cruise also. There was scarcely 
any wind, and the yacht paid little or no 
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attention to the long swell. On clearing the 
land the course was laid through Vineyard 
Sound past Naushaun Island and in a few 
hours the low coast of Cape Cod was sighted. 

Although Katherine had many times taken 
short trips on the yacht during the sojourn at 
Newport, on the present occasion she seemed 
to enjoy the sail more than ever. At lunch 
she was in the highest of spirits and kept the 
company in a constant state of merriment. 

“One would think you were glad to leave 
Newport,” remarked Mr. Francklyn. 

“So I am,” replied Katherine. 

“Didn’t you have a good time?” asked her 
friend. 

“Lovely, but I have had enough. I think 
there is nothing like this. It is a sin even to 
eat, for it takes us from the deck and the glo- 
‘rious water,’ and Katherine rose from the 
table. “I’m going outside,’ she continued. 
“Will you join me?” 

“No, I think Dll take a nap,” replied Mrs. 
Francklyn, and Mr. Francklyn gave a little 
sigh of approval. 

“A nap! Just hear them talk! Think of 
sleeping in the day time while at sea!” cried 
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Katherine. ‘I hope you don’t feel sleepy, 
Mr. Merwinre Come on deck, I want some 
one to enthuse with me.” 

“Tl go with pleasure,” said Merwin, fol- 
lowing the active girl up the companionway. 

“TLet’s go forward,” she said, “and you can 
smoke. Now please tell me all about Bar 
Harbor. Is it anything like Newport?” 

“Yes, and no,” replied Merwin, after they 
had comfortably seated themselves and he had 
lighted a cigar. ‘There is not as much fri- 
volity, and more time is given to boating. 
Neither is there so much cottage life and it 
is quieter. But to me, the scenery is far more 
beautiful for the coast is very bold and 
rugged, whereas Newport is largely sand.” 

“And don’t you think,” said Katherine 
“that we had better live aboard the yacht? 
I know it is very presuming to ask to be 
guests, but—” 

‘Please don’t talk of presuming,” inter- 
rupted Merwin. “You know that to all in- 
tents and purposes the yacht belongs to you 
to do with as you see fit. It is I who am your 
guest, for what enjoyment could I have in 
this boat alone? You are doing me a favor 
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everytime you come aboard. I had hoped 
you would be willing to stay on the Radiana 
so I am delighted. I don’t like hotels and— 
people.” 

“Pve noticed that,” quickly returned the 
girl. “Oh, I’ve watched you while you were 
going about with us at Newport and you did 
not seem to enjoy society—neither do I. Life 
is too short and too full of good things to be 
frittered away. When I was a child I liked 
to spread the butter thickly on my bread, I 
wouldn’t eat it otherwise. And it is the same 
now with my surroundings. Gossiping with 
this one and that one about nothing actually 
bores me. If it hadn’t been for you and the 
others, I should have been quite unhappy. 
Now can anything in the whole world equal 
this?” and she waved her hand toward the 
blue sea. 

“No, indeed,” agreed Merwin, but his eyes 
were not on the ocean. 

“Do you know,” continued Katherine, “that 
all I have ever dreamed and imagined about 
the sea fell far short of the realization. It 
is one of the few things in life that has ex- 
ceeded my expectations. What’s that?” she 
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said suddenly pointing to a black line in the 
water. “Isn’t that another whale?” 

Merwin glanced in the direction indicated 
and saw the same object that Lieutenant 
Harris had pronounced a submarine. Rising 
quickly he mounted the bridge and using -the 
captain’s glass examined the thing carefully. 
He had only a moment before the black body 
plunged again but time enough to discover 
that it was not a whale. He then turned the 
glass farther to the southward where a trail 
of smoke was visible on the horizon. Calling 
the captain he asked: 

‘““‘What steamer is that?” 

“The revenue cutter, sir,” was the reply. 
“She’s been following us ever since we left 
Newport, but we have put her hull under. 
She’s no place along with this craft.” 

Merwin returned to where Katherine was 
sitting and gave her the glass. ‘Could you 
see the whale?” she asked. 

“No,” replied Merwin, “it went under too 
quickly. But there is a friend of yours out 
there,” and he pointed to the line of smoke. 

“What is it, the cutter?” inquired Kath- 
erine, and when Merwin nodded an assent, 
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she continued, “we seem to be always fol- 
lowed about by whales and revenue men.” 

Then she sat a while in silence, breaking it 
with an occasional remark until the sun began 
to slowly sink below the western horizon. 

Presently she rose, saying she must dress 
for dinner. ‘“‘Won’t there be a moon to- 
night?” she asked. “If there is I want to 
come back here after dark. I never tire of 
watching this wonderful ocean.” 

“Would you like to make port?” said Mer- 
win. “We are not far from Provincetown or 
Nantucket and can lie in harbor over night, 
or we can keep right on our course.” 

“Tet’s keep moving,” replied Katherine, 
‘it’s such a beautiful night and the weather 
is so fine. Will it be just as convenient? You 
know we have never passed a whole night at 
Sta 

“We will begin tonight,” said Merwin, and 
when Katherine went below he strolled to 
the bridge to tell the captain to make prepara- 
tions to continue the cruise. 

“Very good, sir,” said the skipper, “we've 
got enough coal in our bunkers for a five days 
trip. The men have been idle so long it will 
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not hurt them to sit up a bit. JI will take 
it easy until midnight and then keep the 
bridge myself. We should be off Bar Har- 
bor by tomorrow night at this speed.” 

So it was all arranged when Merwin joined 
his friends below. The bracing air had given 
them all an appetite and dinner was eaten 
with great relish. Afterwards the party went 
on deck, wrapped in rugs, and seated them- 
selves in the comfortable steamer chairs. It 
was a perfect evening, cool but not cold. The 
ocean was of that deep blue-black, one some- 
times observes through which the big moon 
cut a path of molten silver. The stars burned 
dimly and the swish of the water as the yacht 
ploughed along made a harmonious accom- 
paniment to the scene. Words seemed almost 
a profanation, and the four friends sat in si- 
lence entranced by the regal beauty of the 
night. 

Katherine’s face was a study. Her great 
grey eyes were opened wide and filled with 
a strange wierd light, as though she could 
not believe her senses and was gazing upon 
something supernatural. Merwin watched 
her with intense interest for it was a new 
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phase of her character. All the poetry in 
her nature was aroused; and not for worlds 
would he have broken the spell. To him she 
was more beautiful than sea or sky, and the 
thought that she had preferred him to all the 
gay throng with which she had been sur- 
rounded, gave him mingled feelings of pleas- 
ure and pain. 

She had trusted him implicitly. Never 
had she questioned any of his acts; she had 
accepted blindly his silence concerning his 
past, and she even overlooked the lack of those 
warmer attentions which would have been 
most natural in consideration of the peculiar 
circumstances in which both had been placed. 
Had he the right to remain silent longer? 
Was it not a duty that he owed to her, yes, to 
himself to tell her the conditions that bound 
him so firmly? 

To be sure it would be humiliating, and 
no man seeks to place himself in an unfavor- 
able light with any woman—especially the 
woman he loves. Would she understand? 
Could she forgive, would she accept the ex- 
planation of his conduct, that conduct which 
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He, too, felt the magic spell of the night 
which stole into his heart, stirring all his 
deepest emotions, and giving him a feeling 
almost of recklessness. Could he hold him- 
self longer in check? 

He rose to his feet impatiently and walked 
slowly up the deck. Then he went below 
and took from his cabin a strong cigar to quiet 
his nerves. As he started up the companion- 
way his attention was called to an object lying 
on the floor. He picked it up and found that 
it was a small leather case. Upon opening it 
he discovered a piece of paper. A _ hasty 
glance showed him it was the list of strange 
quotations Katherine had shown him on the 
trip from Chicago. He slipped the case into 
his pocket, as he went on deck, intending to 
return it to Katherine when they were alone. 

He found Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn prepar- 
ing to go below. 

“T am cold and very sleepy,” the young 
matron said to Katherine, “and I know you 
will excuse us. Sit up if you like, Katherine, 
but don’t get chilled. Good night.” 

“Good night, dear. I hope you will both 
rest well, I couldn’t sleep if I tried. This is 
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the night of my life!” and Katherine sank 
back in her chair with a sigh of content. 

Merwin took a seat beside her. The cigar 
was soothing his nerves and he felt better able 
to control himself. 

“Are you comfortable?” he asked. 

“Sinfully so,” replied Katherine, ‘was 
there ever anything so exquisitely lovely! I 
feel as though I were floating in the air, and 
that any moment I might awake and find my- 
self in commonplace surroundings. It is just 
a bit cool though. I think I’ll get up for a 
while and look over the rail.” 

So Merwin assisted her, arranged a wrap 
around her shoulders, and together they 
looked out over the expanse of ocean. The 
waves sparkled with phosphorous, while the 
moon that was now well up in the heavens 
seemed to illumine the whole sea. As they 
watched in silence, a shaft of soft white light 
shot out from the surface of the water. 

“Why, what was that, lightning?” asked 
Katherine in surprise. ‘No, of course not, it 
would not last so long. What is it?” she 
again queried as the ray moved from place to 
place and then died out. 
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“Tt is a search-light,’ explained Merwin. 
“A boat out there must be hunting for 
something. Strange, too, for I saw no big 
vessel, and that is a very powerful light. 
There it is again,’ and this time the ray 
skirted along the surface of the water. At 
length it rested on the Radiana, and for a 
moment the yacht was bathed in its glare. 
Then all was dark again. 

A few moments passed in discussing this 
new incident; then the conversation turned to 
the wonders of the sea, and finally, after a 
moment of silence Katherine spoke softly. 

“T can never repay you for this night, Mr. 
Merwin. It has been one of enchantment to 
me, and has affected me very strangely. I 
have lived my life over during the hour I lay 
in that chair and have thought of the many 
things which have happened to me. The 
strangest of them all was my meeting with 
you. It never impressed me so strongly as 
tonight. Since that terrible adventure in Chi- 
cago it seems as though I had always known 
you. If I were a theosophist I should say we 
had met in another incarnation. I think I 
understand many things about you, I seem to 
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know them intuitively and naturally, but 
there are moments when you puzzle me a 
little.” 

“Tt would be singular if I did not,” replied 
Merwin in a constrained voice. “I am some- 
thing of an enigma to myself. I hope you do 
understand.” 

“T think I do,” replied Katherine, “but, as 
I have said before, there are some things I do 
not quite comprehend. Still I am content to 
wait. You are so good and generous that I 
know you will tell me about yourself at the 
proper time. Oh, it is such a comfort to have 
someone to depend upon in whom you have 
perfect faith and trust.” 

“And do you regard me in that way?” 
asked Merwin. “You who know nothing of 
what my life has been?” 

“You told me you had never committed a 
dishonorable act. That was enough,” said the 
girl simply. 

Merwin was losing ground rapidly. The 
intoxication of the night, the rare radiance of 
the face so close beside him, almost etherial 
in the moon-light, was carrying him off his 
feet. The breeze blew one of the wayward 
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locks of her hair across his cheek, and its 
faint, delicate perfume added to the spell. 
He did not dare trust himself to speak. 

“Mr. Merwin,” said Katherine a moment 
later. ‘You acted very strangely the last few 
days at Newport. I feared you were ill. 
But since then you have been quite yourself. 
I saw your horrified look when I spoke of a 
large party and I wondered what you would 
say when I told you I had planned for just 
us four. Why,—well, I don’t quite know how 
to put it. Why did you kiss my hand?” 

Merwin paused a moment before he an- 
swered. A fierce conflict was raging in his 
breast. It was beyond human endurance to 
resist any longer. He cast discretion to the 
winds, he forgot his promise, his oath, the 
dire probabilities—he forgot everything, but 
the beautiful woman beside him and the tor- 
rent that surged through his brain. Then in 
a voice, the calmness of which surprised him, 
he said: 

‘Because it meant that you were to be with 
me, because I knew that you were still free, 
because I love you with all my heart and soul 
and every fibre of my being. That is why, 
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my darling, I kissed your hand. Would it 
had been your lips!” 

Katherine made no answer to his outburst. 
Slowly she turned her face toward Merwin 
and he saw in her eyes the “light that never 
was on sea or land.” With a stifled cry he 
caught her in his arms and pressed his lips to 
hers. It was the supreme moment in both 
their lives. 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 


H, what have I done!” he exclaimed 
Or: after a few moments he real- 
ized the purport of his declaration. 

“What have you done, Harry, dear? You 
have simply told me what I already knew— 
only I did not think it would sound so sweet,” 
she added softly. 

“But you do not understand,” said Merwin. 

“T only know that I love you,” said Kath- 
erine passionately, “that you are everything 
to me and that I would rather be a moment 
with you than a lifetime with anyone else in 
the world.” 

“Still, my darling, there is much which 
you do not know,” Merwin began. 

“You mean your history. I do not care. 
Nothing in the past or the future concerns 
me, only the glorious present. It is in the air, 
it is in the wonder of this night, it is Fate,” 
and she was in his arms again. 

“But listen, Katherine, dearest,” and there 
was a Caress in every word. I must tell you. 
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It is a strange story and it may bring a re- 
vulsion of feeling. Ah! How many times 
it has been trembling on my lips, but I could 
not.speak for I had not the right.” 

“No right, Harry?” asked Katherine in 
surprise. 

“Wait until you hear and then give me your 
reply. Bear with me patiently and when the 
truth is out you shall decide. But be gener- 
ous for it is a story of failure and humilia- 
tion.” 

He began at the time when he was reared 
in affluence, his struggle with the world and 
how the battle had gone against him. He 
told of that night on the bridge when he had 
determined to take his own life, and he could 
feel the soft little hands of the girl who still 
clung to him, tighten as she realized the ex- 
tent of his defeat. Then he came to Dr. 
Groebel and the singular compact he had 
made with him in a moment of desperation. 
His ignorance of his supposed benefactor or 
of the reasons why he had so lavishly be- 
stowed his bounty. He related the restric- 
tions the doctor had placed upon him con- 
cerning all women and especially Katherine. 
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Not a detail was omitted; he laid his whole 
life bare before her and made no effort to de- 
fend himself. 

“And then you came into my life,” he con- 


tinued. “You who are so different from any — 


one J have ever met, with your beauty and 
courage, but above all your gracious woman- 
hood. I felt debased in your presence be- 
cause in my weakness I had sold myself. You 
have made a new man of me; you have 
created in me hopes and ambitions, yet I am 
bound hand and foot by an oath which I 
seem powerless to break. What do you think 
of me now?” . 

“That you are the best, dearest boy in all 
the world, as I have always thought from the 
moment I first saw you. It is not so much 
your fault as you imagine. You were thrust 
upon the world unprepared. You could not 
foresee what was to happen.” 

“But I should have risen above such ob- 
stacles,” said Merwin. 

‘Not the easiest thing to do. Fate is a 
potent factor in our lives and we cannot al- 
ways strive against it. That you were pre- 
vented from doing yourself harm that night 
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through no agency of your own, clearly 
proves the hand of fate.” 

“And then that awful compact,” said Mer- 
win determined on his own denunciation. 

‘“‘Made when you were in a desperate state 
of mind and did not know which way to turn. 
You accepted the first chance offered and did 
not stop to reason as to the outcome. Possibly 
if you had paused to consider you would have 
made the same choice. The majority of men 
would have done so. No, Harry, dear, it will 
require more than you have told me to make 
me stop loving you.” 

“God bless you, dear. But what are we to 
doe” 

“Leave that to me,” said Katherine. “Give 
me time to think. This night has brought so 
much to me, so very much, that I do not want 
to mar it. But remember one thing. God 
did not bring us together in so strange a man- 
ner just to separate us again. It was for a 
purpose. We need each other dear, don’t 
wer You are strong and can battle with the 
world if you have aid and sympathy. We 
love each other and no great love is ever lost. 
I will say nothing to the others at present, 
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not until we have settled on some plan. It 
will all come out right. Dr. Groebel could 
not resist me, do you think he could?” and the 
radiant face looked up into Merwin’s. 

He made no audible reply but he answered 
her in a way that left no doubt as to his views 
concerning her powers of persuasion. Even 
as he held her closely to him and kissed her 
again and again, that soft ray of white light 
now much nearer than before shot out from 
the bosom of the ocean and fell on the yacht 
and on them; but neither gave heed to it. 

Katherine went to her cabin but Merwin 
remained on deck for he was too agitated to 
sleep. His mind was in a tempest. He was 
supremely happy and yet filled with forebod- 
ings. He had done exactly what Dr. Groebel 
had warned him not to do. He had broken 
his promise, and he felt instinctively that the 
doctor would be angry. Moreover he had 
not the slightest idea that his benefactor 
would relent. The doctor had saved his life, 
and had provided in the most generous man- 
ner every luxury, asking only for implicit 
obedience in return. He had sold himself for 
a price, and how had he kept the bargain? 
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At the first touch of temptation he had suc- 
cumbed. How weak he was, what an exam- 
ple of his lack of strength! A woman had 
overthrown all his determination! 

But such a woman! One of the very, very 
few. She, too, had saved his life, from a hos- 
tile bullet. She had conducted him to a place 
of safety and then by her cordial and uplift- 
ing friendship she had made a different man 
of him. His body belonged, perhaps to Dr. 
Groebel but the spirit within him, the real 
being he had not the right to barter—that be- 
longed forever to Katherine Grey! Above 
and beyond all else she loved him which was 
an excuse for a multitude of short-comings. 
What could the doctor know of such senti- 
ments? He might be learned in science, he 
might be conversant with all the languages 
of the globe but the overwhelming force of 
the most ennobling of man’s emotions, that, to 
the venerable doctor, was as a sealed book. 
He had not been forbidden to love Katherine; 
no one could prevent that, not even he him- 
self and while the future might be dark and 
forbidding he would cling to the thought that 
she had chosen him above all others and had 
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given herself to him in her glorious beauty! 

When Dr. Groebel returned he would go 
to him and plainly state the case asking for 
a release from his oath if necessary, for at 
that moment with her kisses still warm on 
his lips there was nothing he'dared not ven- 
ture. 

He would work for her as he had never 
done before, he would conquer in spite of 
everything if for no other reason than to 
prove he was not wholly worthless. He still 
had youth and health, two requisites for the 
struggle, and, with the aid of friends, he was 
certain to win if left to his own resources. 

But what if Dr. Groebel held him to his 
oath and threatened to exact the penalty! He 
had treated the matter very lightly at first for 
the future lay black before him. It was very 
different now. He wanted to live for he had 
an incentive and a grand one, sufficient to 
inspire any man. Then he began to ponder 
on the purpose of Dr. Groebel in snatching 
him from an untimely death. The motive 
might have been philanthropy but there was 
evidently an underlying reason. What was 
it? Thus far he had rendered the doctor no 
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especial service. Beyond the trip to Chicago 
and a few trivial matters he had accomplished 
absolutely nothing. He could not understand 
why he had been so favored, for his experi- 
ence with men had taught him that unselfish 
generosity was not a prevailing trait, if, in- 
deed it was ever found. 

Perchance the opportune moment had not 
yet arrived. Possibly there was in view some 
great mission the time for which was not 
ripe. Surely the doctor would naturally de- 
sire him to be an unemcumbered agent, free 
from any outside influences which would of 
course include Katherine. Nevertheless he 
must make an effort and a strong one to have 
this restriction removed even if it came to 
open warfare. Relinquish Katherine he 
would not! 

He glanced up at the stars and observed 
that the course of the yacht had been changed. 
She had been steering nearly due east until 
Highland Light had been picked up, and 
then headed toward the north. But now she 
was steaming to the southward and seemed 
to be turning in a circle. She acted queerly, 
too, as though some novice was at the wheel. 
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In surprise Merwin walked forward and 
glanced up at the bridge. There was no one 
in sight. The yacht was without a helmsman! 

Merwin rushed up the ladder and found 
the man who had been steering crouched on 
the platform in a heap. He shook the inert 
form but was unable to arouse it to conscious- 
ness. Then he went to the bell and signalled 
the engine to stop. As the screws ceased to 
turn the yacht fell off with the wind and be- 
gan to drift. Merwin started for the deck 
to procure assistance and as he did so he saw 
a huge black body in the water, not ten yards 
away. It seemed to Merwin to be about fifty 
or sixty feet in length and was evidently built 
of steel for its wet cylindrical sides glistened 
in the moonlight. There were no signs of 
life on board and Merwin, fearing a collision, 
now that the yacht had lost steerage way was 
about to go back to the bridge when a head 
appeared over the yacht’s rail and a man 
clambered aboard, followed by another. 
Their faces were covered with masks and 
they had evidently seen Merwin first. 

“What are you doing there?” he called in 
a sharp tone. 
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The intruders made no answer but started 
for Merwin who was unarmed. He ran 
toward the cabin, calling loudly for assist- 
ance, hoping to reach his room where there 
was a case of weapons. But a third man ap- 
peared and blocked his passage. The new- 
comer had a revolver and in a low tone he 
called to Merwin to throw up his hands. 
Before he could do even this he was struck 
a violent blow on the head from behind and 
then all was blank as he sank limply to the 
deck. 

Merwin’s cries had been heard by those 
below for there was a hurrying of feet. The 
three strangers lifted Merwin’s body into a 
small skiff that had been tied along side, and 
then rowed quickly toward the submarine. 
They had not reached their boat when Cap- 
tain Dinsmore came on deck. With a sea- 
man’s instinct he glanced over the water and 
his eye rested on the submarine. 

“Boat ahoy!” he cried. ‘Sheer off or you'll 
run us down.” ‘Then he saw the men lift 
Merwin onto the little platform at the top of 
the submarine and pull the skiff after them. 
“Flere you pirates! What are you doing! 
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Mr. Merwin! Mr. Merwin! Come on 
deck!” 

The captain rushed down the companion- 
way only to find the door of Merwin’s room 
open and the berth unoccupied. Seizing a 
revolver from the case he returned to the 
deck as quickly as possible. The submarine 
was slowly settling beneath the waves and 
the captain fired at her in impotent rage, but 
the bullet glanced harmlessly from her 
rounded back. 

Then the captain discovered that the yacht 
was off her course and was drifting. He ran 
to the bridge and, stumbling over the body 
of the unconscious helmsman, rang to go 
ahead. Throwing over the wheel he soon had 
the boat under control, and then shouted 
down the tube to the engineer to call all 
hands on deck. The men instantly came at 
the summons, and giving the wheel to one of 
them, with the aid of a deck hand he carried 
the injured sailor to the forward deck. In 
a few words Captain Dinsmore told the men 
what had happened, and ordered the yacht to 
be searched for Merwin. 

As he was working over the unconscious 
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man, he felt a light touch on his shoulder and 
a woman’s voice asked: 

“What is the matter, captain? Who is that 
man?” 

It was Katherine Grey who had heard the 
noise and hastily dressing had come on deck 
to learn the cause. 

“This is one of the crew, Miss Grey,” re- 
plied the captain. ‘But as to what has hap- 
pened, I don’t really know.” 

“Where is Mr. Merwin’” was the next 
question. | 

“That I don’t know, either, Miss Grey. 
But I am afraid everything isn’t as it should 
be. I have sent some of the men to find him. 
He is not in his room.” 

“Not in his room!” exclaimed Katherine. 
“Surely he must be on board the yacht. He 
cannot have fallen overboard?” 

“No, Miss Grey, I don’t think he has. 
Bless me if I know what to think,” and he 
told her of the appearance of the submarine 
and the three men in the skiff lifting a fourth 
who was unconscious and who, he thought, 
might have been Merwin, into the steel mon- 
ster. “When this chap wakes up, perhaps 
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he can tell us something. I don’t see what’s 
the matter with him. He has no visible 
wounds, and he isn’t drunk.” 

“A submarine?” asked Katherine in per- 
plexity. ‘What is that?” 

‘A boat that sails under water, miss. She’s 
been hovering around here for two or three 
weeks. She was showing a search light early 
this evening. I believe this fellow is coming 
to!” for the disabled seaman was slowly open- 
ing his eyes. 

“But why don’t you do something about 
Mr. Merwin!” exclaimed Katherine, stamp- 
ing her foot. “This man is all right. Why 
don’t you do something!” 

“What can I do, Miss Grey?” asked the 
captain helplessly. ‘We are now over the 
place where the submarine went down. I 
can’t follow ’em to the bottom of the sea!” 

“But this is awful!” she cried and turning 
to Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn who had come on 
on deck, she incoherently told the little she 
knew, but they were even more perplexed. 
The crew reported that there were no traces 
of Mr. Merwin. All depended now on the 
sailor who was rallying under the effect of 
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stimulants and who finally was able to tell 
his story. 

He had been steering the regular course 
and nothing unusual had happened. Sud- 
denly he felt a sharp pain in his neck and he 
pointed to a spot where there was still a slight 
red mark. Then he began to lose control of 
his faculties and as he sank to the platform 
he saw a black object rise from the water 
about two hundred feet away. After that he 
could remember nothing. 

“What are we to do?” said Katherine who 
was almost in a state of frenzy. ‘‘We can’t 
leave Harry to his fate! There must be some 
way. Think! Think of some plan!” 

“Tt beats me, miss,” said the puzzled cap- 
tain. “I never had an experience like it be- 
fore. We can’t chase a boat under water.” 

Katherine was wringing her hands in grief 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn were en- 
deavoring to console her, begging her to be 
calm. ‘Then as she looked out over the sea 
she saw some dancing lights. 

a iiercutter!itshesicried. 14‘! Eherettis=the 
revenue cutter. Signal her quickly, captain. 
She carries guns and can assist us!”’ 
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“Perhaps she can,” replied the captain 
dubiously. A minute later a distress rocket 
shot into the air. It was followed by another 
and then came an answer from the cutter tell- 
ing them their signal had been observed. 
The drifting of the yacht had permitted the 
revenue boat to gain many miles and in a 
quarter of an hour,—it seemed an eternity to 
Katherine—the cutter was within hailing dis- 
tance. 

“Yacht ahoy!” came hoarsely across the 
water. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

“On board the cutter,” yelled back Captain 
Dinsmore. ‘‘Ask Lieutenant Harris to come 
aboard.” 

““Aye, aye,’ was the response and the puff- 
ing of the launch was soon heard. Harris 
mounted to the deck and, touching his cap to 
Katherine who was the first to receive him, 
asked: 

‘““What’s the troubler” 

Briefly but concisely Katherine told him 
what had occurred. 

“The submarine!” he said. “I have been 
following her under orders from Washing- 
ton. Which way did she head, captain?” 
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“She didn’t head any way, sir,” replied 
Dinsmore. “She just sank.” 

“We are off Provincetown now,” said 
Harris. 

Uyes cir,” replied the captain. “There's 
Highland Light off our port quarter. We 
-are only three or four hours from Minot’s.” 

“We had better make Boston at once,” said 
Harris. 

“And leave Mr. Merwin to his fate!” cried 
Katherine. 

“That is the only course left us,” returned 
Harris. “Wecan do no good here. Even if 
we should chance on the submarine it would 
not be safe to fire on her now that your—your 
friend is on board. We would sink her with- 
out rescuing him. We will go to Boston and 
I will inform the authorities at the Navy 
Yard. They will send a searching party.” 

“Lieutenant Harris,” said Katherine and 
she faced the entire company proudly, “my 
whole life is in that dreadful submarine for 
it holds the man I love! Save him for me!” 

“T will do my best, Miss Grey,” replied 
Harris. “But our only plan is to head for 
Boston and to start as quickly as possible.” 
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the deck of the Radiana. Katherine 
could not bear to leave the place for it seemed 
like deserting her lover in his peril, but both 
Lieutenant Harris and Captain Dinsmore 
had assured her it would be useless to remain. 

“The boat must come to the surface some- 
time,” she said, “and then we could trace 
her.” Pe 

“You can’t tell,2 replied . the -captaini 
“Those submarines are queer things. And 
what would you do if you did see her?” 

“Run her down,” cried Katherine fiercely. 

‘And sink Mr. Merwin with the rest? No, 
Miss Grey, Lieutenant Harris is right. We 
must make port at once.” 

“Captain,” said the girl looking intently at 
the old sailor, “tell me truthfully and have no 
fear for me. Are you sure Mr. Merwin is 
not drowned?” 

‘‘As sure as I can be of anything,” was the 
reply. “I saw three men lift him into the 
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‘kettle.’ It was dark but the moon gave suf- 
ficient light for that. He didn’t seem to 
struggle much and he may have been hit but 
he wasn’t knocked overboard. If I thought 
that do you think I should have left without 
a search? I would stay here for hours.” 

“Did you recognize the men who had 
‘hime” asked Katherine. 

“No, miss, they were new to me. Besides 
they had something over their faces. I have 
no idea who they were. There goes the cut- 
ter,’ for Lieutenant Harris had returned to 
his own ship. “The best thing we can do is 
to follow her.” 

“May I stay on the bridge with you, cap- 
taine” she asked. 

“Certainly, Miss Grey, if you would like 
to, but it will be very cold.” 

“TY do not mind it,” replied the girl. “I 
cannot sleep.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn tried to dissuade 
her but she was firm in her purpose to remain 
on watch and all through the night she 
strained her eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
terrible craft whose sudden coming had 
brought such grief to her. Once she thought 
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she detected the white search light but it was 
only her excited imagination. The streaks of 
dawn were brightening in the east when the 
yacht sighted Minot’s and it was daybreak 
when they entered the harbor which but a 
few weeks before they had left, a joyous party. 
Little did they think then that so dire a ca- 
lamity would soon fall upon them. It seemed 
to Katherine a cruel ending to the sweetest 
chapter in the romance of young woman- 
hood. 

Her face was haggard and her body ached 
with fatigue but her eyes burned with a fierce 
light and when her friends suggested that she 
should lie down and rest for a while, she 
turned on them almost savagely. Rest! She 
would not stop an instant until the machinery 
for Merwin’s rescue was set in motion. She 
swallowed a hasty breakfast and insisted on 
being put ashore at once and was only de- 
terred by the approach of the launch from the 
cutter. 

She welcomed Harris warmly and grate- 
fully accepted his offer to take her to the 
Navy Yard. Captain Dinsmore and the in- 
jured sailor went with herbut it was decided 
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that Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn should remain 
on board. A short run brought the launch to 
the wharf and soon the party was closeted with 
the commandant of the Yard. 

That official, a kindly, middle aged man, 
listened attentively to the details as given by 
Harris who told all he had learned of the 
strange craft. hen came the stories of Cap- 
tain Dinsmore and the sailor. Katherine re- 
mained silent, restraining herself. several 
times from entering into the discussion. ‘The 
commandant thought for a moment. 

“A very singular case, Mr. Harris, and one 
with which it will be difficult to deal but the 
department wiil immediately take it up. I 
may tell you that thanks to your prompt re- 
port to Washington, sir, I have already 
received notification from the Navy Depart- 
ment of the presence in these waters of a new 
type of submarine. We are supposed to be 
familiar with all makes of this sort of craft 
yet we have no knowledge of one which will 
stay under water for more than a few hours. 
Did you notice any funnel or escaping steam, 
any smoke or any other indication as to the 
nature of her power?” he asked. 
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“She gave no signs of steam, sir,” replied 
Harris, “I think she was driven by elec- 
tricity.” 

“But she must have batteries or a gasoline 
engine and in either case it would be neces- 
sary for her to recharge or to refill her tanks. 
You have no reports that she has been seen 
to land anywhere along the coast?” 

“None whatever,” replied Harris. 

‘Very strange,” mused the commandant, 
and then addressing Katherine he said, “My 
dear young lady, we will do everything in our 
power to solve this mystery. Mr. Merwin 
was an American citizen?” 

“Yes,” answered Katherine. 

‘“‘As the attack on your yacht seems to have 
been for the sole purpose of kidnapping Mr. 
Merwin we must first search for a motive.” 

“T know Mr. Merwin’s whole life,” replied 
Katherine quickly. “He never did any one 
an injury except in self defense.” 

“Then he has an enemy? Some one who 
would wish to do him harm? Think well, 
for we are sadly in need of clues.” 

“Yes,” said Katherine. “I suspect a man 
who lives in Chicago although | can scarcely 
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credit him with the affair. He is my uncle— 
but [ do not believe he knows anything about 
submarines or boats of any kind. Besides 
he could have found many easier ways if he 
had wished to do Mr. Merwin an injury.” 

“That certainly is not a very strong clue. 
As I understand the story this enemy could 
easily have done away with Mr. Merwin. 
Evidently -the man was wanted alive. It is 
certainly a very singular affair. Can you 
think of any solution, Mr. Harris?” 

“T confess I am completely puzzled,” re- 
plied Harris. 

“Well, Miss Grey,” continued the com- 
mandant, ‘“‘an American vessel has been at- 
tacked on the high seas, an American citizen 
has been spirited away and a dangerous sub- 
marine has been operating along our coast, 
three very excellent reasons why the depart- 
ment should take every step toward clearing 
up the matter. We will proceed at once. In 
the first place I must impose absolute secrecy 
on you all. Should this affair be given to the 
public our task would be much more difficult. 
Let me see. Where did the attack take 
place?” 
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“About eight miles northeast of Highland 
Light,” replied Captain Dinsmore, “and I 
should say the time was about midnight.” 

“Very good,” returned the commandant. 
“And now, Mr. Harris, if you will remain, 
we will go over the details once more,” which 
was a polite invitation for the others to take 
their departure, but Katherine spoke up 
quickly. 

‘What do you propose to do, Mr. Com- 
mandant?” 

“T cannot tell just at present,” replied the 
officer. “I must first of all send a full report 
to Washington and await instructions. In the 
meanwhile I will quietly give orders to all 
our government boats to be on the lookout 
for the submarine.” 

“But that will take time and Mr. Merwin 
may be in great danger,” said Katherine ear- 
nestly. 

“Tt is the best I can do,” said the command- 
ant kindly. “I quite appreciate your anxiety 
and will rush matters as rapidly as lies in my 
power. But you must be patient.” 

“Patient!” cried Katherine with flashing 
eyes. “When a citizen of the United States 
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is captured by a pirate do you think I can 
sit calmly by? Washington is proverbially 
slow and the red tape long and irritating. 
My life is going out with every moment of 
delay. I will not wait for Washington! I] 
will take the matter into my own hands if it 
costs me every dollar I have, even my liberty.. 

“My dear young lady, you can do nothing. 
Remember the case is a very extraordinary 
one and may entail unknown complications. 
While I sympathize with you keenly believe 
me it will be much better to have the affair 
handled by the proper authorities. I fear any 
effort on your part would be wasted and 
might seriously entangle matters,” and the 
commandant gave Katherine a fatherly smile. 

“Nevertheless,” replied Katherine, draw- 
ing herself to her full height, “I will try. 
But do not think me ungrateful for your 
offers of assistance,” and with a regal bow she 
left the room accompanied by Captain Dins- 
more and the sailor. 

“What next, Miss Grey?” asked the cap- 
tain on reaching the street. 

“Back to the yacht as quickly as possible,” 
replied Katherine. 
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They secured a carriage which took them 
to the city and then found a boatman to row 
them to the yacht. Katherine had been very 
silent, but once on board she said to the cap- 
tain: 

“Come to the cabin after lunch. There is 
much I want to talk over with you. I havea 
plan, a foolish one perhaps, but it is better 
than this dreadful idleness, this eternal wait- 
ing. Will you come?” 

“Will I come, Miss Grey!” exclaimed the 
captain eagerly. “I will indeed and I will 
do anything and everything you say.” 

Katherine put out her hand and shook that 
of her companion. 

“Thank you, Captain Dinsmore,” she said. 
“T believed you would.” 

At lunch Katherine told the Francklyns the 
result of her trip to the Navy Yard but she 
said nothing about the future. She was sin- 
gularly calm but there was a determination in 
her face which her friends had never seen 
before. She had matured rapidly in a 
single night and traits were coming to the 
surface which heretofore had lain dormant. 
Neither Mr. or Mrs. Francklyn made any 
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effort to check her, believing that activity 
would be far better to one of her nature than 
the brain-racking torture of idleness. 

“The captain is coming here after lunch,” 
she said, “and we are to hold a conference. 
Will you both be present?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Francklyn quickly, 

“and CORTE me to do anything that lies in 
my power.” 

After luncheon Katherine went to Men 
win’s room and searched among his papers. 
The tears came into her beautiful eyes as she 
saw the different articles that reminded her 
forcibly of him, and she completely broke 
down when she found one of her own gloves 
that he had carefully laid away. It was one 
of the pair she had worn on the night Merwin 
had learned that their little party alone would 
go on the yacht and he had evidently kept it 
_as a memento. 

Among other things she discovered the 
cipher code, and from it she wrote a despatch 
to Dr. Groebel telling him that his protege 
had been kidnapped, signing herself ‘‘Miss 
Grey.” She felt sure that her message would 
bring him home. This despatch she had sent 
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by one of the men, and then Captain Dins- 
more came into the cabin. 

During the long hours of that fearful night 
and while the men were talking in the com- 
mandant’s office Katherine’s brain had been 
active. Somehow she instinctively associated 
her uncle with the dreadful affair but she did 
not dare to reveal to the officer all she knew 
or surmised. Douglass evidently sought in- 
formation from his victim, and this she be- 
lieved had something to do with Dr. Groe- 
bel. To her it was the only possible solution 
and, reasoning along these lines, she came to 
the conclusion that the object her uncle 
sought must be located in or near Boston, the 
home of Dr. Groebel. In all probability, 
therefore, the submarine would sooner or 
later come to that port. She was sufficiently 
well acquainted with her uncle to know that 
while he was unprincipled, he took very good 
care of his own safety and would run as few 
chances as possible. Doubtless he would wait 
until the first excitement had passed before 
he took any decided steps. How he had se- 
cured a submarine she did not know nor was 
she certain that he was the prime mover in the 
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affair. Yet it seerned to be the only way in 
which the matter could be explained. But 
these ideas she kept religiously to herself. 

So when the captain came she asked him 
under what conditions he held the yacht. 
The captain replied that he was subject to 
Mr. Merwin’s orders until such instructions 
were countermanded by Dr. Groebel. Then 
Katherine told him of her cable to Dr. Groe- 
bel in Berlin, and asked the captain if he 
would consider her Mr. Merwin’s represen- 
tative until the arrival of the doctor. She 
also offered to be responsible for all the extra 
expenses that might be necessary. 

Captain Dinsmore hesitated for a moment, 
and then asked Katherine what were her, 
plans. The girl stated that she had every rea- 
son to believe that the submarine would ulti- 
mately make for Boston and she wished to 
cruise outside the harbor keeping a sharp 
lookout. It would only be for a week or ten 
days as by that time Dr. Groebel would re- 
turn and then he could take personal charge 
of the case. 

“You know,” she said, “the delay which 
will take place at Washington. My plan may 
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be hopeless but there is a chance while the 
government is making ready.” 

“And if you should run across the sub- 
marine? Then what?” asked the captain. 

“We will let circumstances decide, should 
we be so fortunate,” answered Katherine. “I 
am very sure it would be Dr. Groebel’s wish 
and if he objects the blame as well as the ex- 
pense shall fall solely on me.” 

“T will also be financially responsible,” put 
in Mr. Francklyn and Katherine gave him a 
beaming glance of gratitude. 

“Well,” mused the captain. “It isn’t quite 
regular but there is no one to whom I can go 
for advice and I’ll take the chances. I should 
only tie her up anyway.” 

“And you will lose nothing by exercising 
your judgment,” said Katherine grasping the 
captain’s big hand. 

So after much discussion it was decided 
that Mr. and Mrs. Francklyn should go to 
their town residence while Katherine should 
remain on the yacht. She was to send them 
news daily and they were to stand in readi- 
ness to render any assistance possible. The 
plan met with some opposition but Katherine 
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finally prevailed. Early on Monday morn- 
ing the Francklyns took their departure, Mrs. 
Francklyn bidding Katherine a tearful fare- 
well. Scarcely had they left the yacht before 
Katherine gave the order to get under way. 
The entire day was passed slowly sailing 
across the bay from Cohasset to Marblehead. 
Katherine spent the whole time on the bridge 
leaving it only for her meals. The captain 
watched her with admiring eyes aiding her 
in every way possible although he had but 
little faith in the project. They frequently 
talked together and argued out every conceiv- 
able plan. Once he asked why she thought 
the submarine would visit Boston. 

“T can give no reason,” she said. “I simply 
feel it and it may be a foolish impression but 
it is my only hope. JI must be occupied or I 
shall go mad!” 

“A brave girl,” the captain muttered to 
himself. ‘The man who gets her will be 
lucky.” 

Katherine would never give the word to 
return until nearly dusk and at daybreak she 
ordered the yacht out to sea again. She was 
very kind to the men, never working them 
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unnecessarily and they became devoted to her. 

Day after day was passed in fruitless 
watching. One evening Lieutenant Harris 
came aboard and told Katherine that the 
matter was being discussed at Washington but 
the commandant could not take any decisive 
steps until he received orders. 

‘And what action will he then take?” asked 
Katherine. 

“Really Miss Grey, I cannot tell. It is a 
most perplexing affair. What have you ac- 
complished?” asked Harris, kindly. 

“Nothing,” replied Katherine sadly. 

But the next day she was again at sea. It 
was no longer beautiful to her, for somewhere 
beneath its blue depths was the man she loved. 
It had swallowed him from sight and if it 
never gave him back she would hate it as a 
cruel monster. Never give him back! Ah, 
how that thought clutched at her heart 
strings! What would the future be to her 
thenr What could be the joy of living with- 
out him! And then she would clinch her 
hands and cry out that it could not be so. 
God would not be so unjust. Harry would 
come back! He must!! 
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But the heavy strain was telling on her. 
There were dark circles under her eyes and 
she could scarcely sleep at night. Her tre- 
mendous will power alone sustained her and 
she guarded her health for her lover’s sake. 

Friday night, after five weary days of 
searching, found the yacht at her moorings. 
The afternoon had been gray and at night- 
fall the sky was overcast. Captain Dinsmore 
stopped for a moment in the cabin, as was his 
custom. 

“The glass is falling, Miss Grey,” he said, 
“tm afraid there is a storm brewing. The 
signals are up and it may be too rough to put 
to sea tomorrow.” 

“The Radiana is a staunch boat, is she not?” 
asked Katherine quietly. 

“Nothing stronger of her size,” replied the 
captain. 

“And I presume you are not timid?” con- 
tinued the girl. 

“Now Miss Grey, you know—”’ began the 
hardy sailor. 

“Then we will go out tomorrow as usual,” 
said Katherine. 

But it was a wild sight that greeted them 
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as the yacht left the harbor. All the small 
boats had put in and many of the larger ones 
were running for cover. A fierce northeaster 
was in progress accompanied by a driving 
rain and the damp air was cold and pene- 
trating. Katherine enveloped in oil-skins, 
kept her place on the bridge heedless of the 
plunging yacht and the clouds of spray that 
dashed over her. The fury of the elements 
seemed to fascinate her for it was a reflex of 
the storm which raged in her own breast. 
Bravely she watched although the thick at- 
mosphere did not afford a very distant view. 
The same course was covered as on the pre- 
vious days and the yacht catching the sea 
nearly on her beam, creaked and groaned, re- 
belling at the rough treatment. It was per- 
haps four o’clock in the afternoon and the 
dusk was rapidly settling down, when Kath- 
erine grasped the arm of Captain Dinsmore. 
Pointing to the northeast she cried: 

“What's that, captain?” 

Dinsmore looked in the direction indicated, 
but could see nothing for the yacht had wal- 
lowed in the trough of a huge wave. But the 
next instant it rose on the'crest of another and 
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the captain saw a black object about a mile 
distant. 

“It’s a log of wood, miss,” he said. 

“There it is again,” exclaimed Katherine 
in a quick sharp voice. “It’s bigger than a 
log. Can we run down to it?” 

“T guess so,’ came the reply, “but it’s a 
dangerous sea to turn in.” 

“Damn the danger!” cried the girl, wild 
with excitement. ‘“That’s no lag. Run for 
it and take the chances!” 

Watching his opportunity the captain 
headed the yacht for the mysterious object. 
The waves were mountainous and the yacht 
nearly stood on her beams’ end. As they 
steamed along the captain steadied himself 
and looked through his glass. 

ptoreatGod!? she-exclaimed. —Thereare 
two men on it!” 

He blew the whistle for all hands, and in 
response to the summons the crew came tum- 
bling on deck. The yacht was now closing 
the distance rapidly and then the watchers 
discovered that it was an overturned skiff on 
which two bodies were lashed but whether 
alive or dead it was impossible to determine. 
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A sharp blast on the whistle was sounded and 
one of the men raised his arm. 

“They’re alive! Theyre alive!” shouted 
the crew and boat hooks, life buoys and ropes 
were quickly made ready. Captain Dins- 
more, who had taken the wheel, by his skillful 
manoeuvres brought the yacht to the wind- 
ward of the skiff. 

“Below, there,” he cried. “A volunteer to 
carry a rope. Who will gol” 

Every man sprang forward. The captain 
selected a stalwart young fellow whom he 
knew was an expert swimmer. In a cork 
jacket and with a rope securely fastened to 
him, the young sailor stood ready. 

“God bless you, boys,” cried Katherine, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks, ‘‘God bless 
you all!” 

At the right moment the man sprang into 
the seething water. It required but a few 
sharp strokes to bring the intrepid swimmer 
to the skiff to which he tied a rope and willing 
hands pulled the men to the yacht which had 
formed a lee of comparatively still water. 
The sailor helped the castaway who had 
shown signs of life to clamber aboard and 
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then lifted the helpless body beside him to 
the men on deck. 

Katherine came down the ladder from the 
bridge in time to see the form of Merwin 
brought on board. 

“To the cabin, quick!” she exclaimed. 
“Hot blankets and brandy. Come, some of 
you and get him into bed. Back to port, cap- 
tain,” she ordered excitedly, “and at full 
speed!” 

The yacht tore through the water like a 
frightened bird. Meanwhile the rescued 
men were being cared for but it was Merwin 
who needed the most constant attention. 
Nearly an hour passed before the restoratives 
began to show any effect but finally the eyes 
of the unconscious man opened. 

Katherine dropped on her knees beside the 
berth and buried her face in her hands. 

“Thank God! Thank God!” she sobbed 
hysterically. 
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ROM the moment Merwin was struck 
[- down on the deck of the Radiana, he 
knew nothing until some hours later, when 
with aching head and weary bones, he opened 
his eyes. For a moment he thought he was 
back in Dr. Groebel’s house. There was the 
same peculiar light and the freshness of the 
air which had so often attracted his attention. 
Then he discovered he was in a small state- 
room but unlike any other he had ever occu- 
pied. There was no port and the walls were 
simply painted steel. 

He detected no motion save an almost im- 
perceptible throb as though the boat was 
being slowly propelled through the water. 
There was no rocking or pitching—only the 
regular pulsations of the screw. He lay 
there some moments endeavoring to collect 
his thoughts and then memory came back to 
him and he recalled the attack on the yacht. 

Finally it dawned upon him that he was 
aboard the submarine. He was very sore, 
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and a bandage around his head told him why 
that portion of his anatomy pained him so 
much. Still he was alive and hungry and he 
began to feel that he was ready for a few ex- 
planations. His clothes hung on pegs fas- 
tened to the walls and he observed that he was 
clad in well made pajamas. A man passed 
the open door and Merwin hailed him: 

fiferesy youl’ hewexclaimed +in\* a)rfairly 
strong voice. 

The man stopped and looked in. He was 
a stranger to Merwin and not very prepos- 
sessing for his face was covered with a 
scraggy beard and there was a saturnine ex- 
pression on his visage. 

“Where am I?” asked Merwin but the man 
made no reply so he continued: “Well, if 
you won’t tell me that perhaps you will be 
good enough to bring me something to eat, 
and be quick about it, or am I to be starved 
to death?” 

The man disappeared but soon returned 
with some breakfast which Merwin devoured 
greedily. He felt much refreshed after his 
meal and determined to get up. So he arose 
and after having washed his face in cold 
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water proceeded to put on his garments. He 
was still weak and dizzy but his strength was 
rapidly returning. When fully dressed he 
felt in the pockets of his suit and found them 
all empty. It occurred to him that Kather- 
ine’s pocket book had been in his possession 
when he was captured and this, too, was gone. 
Gradually his ire began to rise at the thought 
of being thus spirited away. Where was he 
and with whom? Why had he been forcibly 
taken in this manner? What had become of 
the yacht and Katherine? Where was she 
and had any harm come to her? He framed 
in his mind a list of important queries he 
would very much like some one to answer 
and he started toward the door for the pur- 
pose of investigation. But the exit was 
quickly barred against him with a sliding 
sheet of steel, moved by some unseen force. 
Then he commenced to pound on the door, 
using his fists and boots, aiding and abetting 
these demonstations with some language that 
was not wholly elegant for Merwin was be- 
coming angry. He fumed and stormed for 
perhaps fifteen minutes, it seemed to him 
much longer, when the door suddenly shot 
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back and Merwin found himself face to face 
with Alexander Douglass! 

Both men looked at each other for a mo- 
ment, one with surprise and the other with 
complacency. Then Douglass spoke. 

“Good morning, Mr. Henry Merwin. We 
meet again.” 

“Yes,” replied Merwin. “I’m sorry to say 
we do.” 

“Ah, you have a voice, I perceive,” re- 
marked Douglass sarcastically. ‘The last 
time I saw you there was some slight impedi- 
ment in your speech.” 

“But my eyes and ears were in good work- 
ing order,” answered Merwin, “and so were 
my hands. I am still in fairly good possession 
of my powers should I have an occasion to use 
them.” 

“Youth is so impetuous,” said Douglass, “‘so 
oblivious to its own interests. I do not un- 
derstand why young men are so headstrong. 
But this is not sociable. Come into the 
cabin where we can chat more comfortably,” 
and he led the way to a small but well fur- 
nished saloon. 

There was a table in the centre capable of 
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seating six persons. The room was almost 
cylindrical and perhaps twenty feet long by 
eight feet wide. Light similar to that of the 
sun came from some mysterious source and 
the invigorating freshness of the air still pre- 
vailed. On either side were doors apparently 
leading to staterooms similar to the one Mer- 
win had just left. Douglass motioned Mer- 
win to a chair near one end of the table while 
he took a place near by. . 

“T presume,” began the latter, “you would 
like to ask a few questions, and, as there is 
plenty of time and I respect your curiosity, I 
will answer what I can consistently.” 

“Yes,” replied Merwin, “there are many 
things I wish explained and first of all where 
am IP” 

“You are on board my submarine but just 
where we are at this present moment I cannot 
tell without making inquiries.” 

“The location doesn’t matter,” put in Mer- 
win angrily. “Why am I held a prisoner 
herer” 

“Your own good sense should tell you that,” 
remarked Douglass. “We had a little inter- 
view in Chicago some months ago and your 
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annoyance led you to become boisterous. I 
forgive your violence although you were very 
foolish, still vermin will fight when brought 
to bay. You didn’t go quite far enough, how- 
ever; you should have finished the job then 
and there and chanced the consequences. 
You must know that I was anxious to extort 
information from you. I am still eager and 
have subjected myself to no little inconven- 
_ience and expense to find you again. I have 
been very patient knowing that the proper 
time would come. To bring about the right 
conditions on land might have caused some 
awkward complications but on the highway 
of the ocean there is nothing to fear and, 
having this submarine at my disposal I util- 
ized it. Of course you have been under sur- 
veillance ever since you left Boston but the 
night trip was the first opportunity afforded 
for putting my scheme into execution. It 
was rather neatly done, don’t you think so?” 

“Deviltry, if successful, must of necessity 
be neatly done,” replied Merwin, “but the 
end is not yet.” 

“You are quite right, my young friend,” 
said Douglass. ‘We have by no means 
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reached the end. I hope and expect to have 
better results than in Chicago. You will ad- 
mit the circumstances are a trifle different.” 

“Yes,” Merwin said as he glanced around 
at the solid steel walls and realized that he 
was beneath the water, “quite different.” 

“T made everything sure this time. You 
are the first man who ever gained the best of 
me and I do not care for another such epi- 
sode. I admire your courage. I do not won- 
der that Dr. Groebel took a liking to you so 
I will be more frank than { was on our pre- 
vious meeting. Do you know the type of man 
who has befriended you? Do you know who 
or what he is or where he obtains his great 
wealth?” 

“T confess I do not,” said Merwin, “nor do 
I care. He has been good to me and that is 
quite enough. I may add that you will be 
wasting your time vilifying Dr. Groebel for 
I would not believe you under oath,” and 
there was a sneer in Merwin’s voice. 

“Again I respect your courage for you are 
absolutely at my mercy,” said Douglass, smil- 
ing savagely. 

“T am well aware of that fact and I also 
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know that I am in possession of information 
which would not be available to you were I 
dead.” 

“There are some things worse than death,” 
remarked Douglass, “‘but this is idle talk be- 
tween gentlemen. Although you may not 
credit what I am about to tell you concerning 
Dr. Groebel yet you shall hear it. Do you 
remember this?” and Douglass took from his 
pocket the leather case containing the list of 
quotations which Katherine had so carefully 
guarded. 

“Yes, I remember it,” said Merwin. “You 
stole it from me when I was unconscious.” 

“As the writing did not belong to you I fail 
to see by what right you claim any ownership 
in it. This paper belonged to my brother-in- 
law. It is a secret of the utmost value for 
if one could solve the problem herein con- 
tained, he could produce radium, the most 
precious of known metals.” 

“Radium,” repeated Merwin in surprise. 

“Yes, and this or rather a copy of it I sent 
to Dr. Groebel. He discovered the process, 
but instead of sharing it with me he kept the 
knowledge to himself. From time to time 
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he has sent me paltry amounts and for years 
has utilized this information in reaping a 
vast fortune. You wonder at this soft mellow 
light and the abnormal freshness of the at- 
mosphere. It is due to radium. The heat 
beneath the boilers of this boat is supplied in 
never-ceasing volume from radium; and what 
is of far greater importance, the air is purified 
by this substance and all physical decay 
is checked. Do you wonder then that I 
desire the secret? I have been to that 
thief Groebel. JI have implored, I have 
threatened, I have done everything in my 
power but he will not divulge the process. 
You yourself brought to Chicago in that 
small sealed package a sufficient quantity to 
operate this boat for years. But I have not 
enough for my purpose. With that man’s 
secret which rightfully belongs to me, I could 
become fabulously rich and live on indefi- 
nitely to enjoy my wealth. Now perhaps, 
you understand why I am so persistent and 
how foolish you have been. Together we can 
learn this secret. You know where. Dr. 
Groebel lives, he is away and we can inves- 
tigate to our heart’s content. You will share 
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in the results. Think what it would mean to 
possess unlimited wealth and never grow old! 
Think what it would mean to you and Kath- 
erine!”’ 

Merwin looked steadily into the dilated 
orbs of the man before him. He must be 
crazy! Never grow old! It was absurd on 
the face of it. Yet here was the wonderful 
light, the invigorating atmosphere and the 
boat was moving by some unseen force. He 
thought for a moment and then remarked: 

“How do I know that what you say is 
true?” 

“There are many proofs,” replied Doug- 
lass, “and the best is Dr. Groebel himself. 
When I first met him he was a man of sev- 
enty, rapidly declining in strength. That was 
nearly twenty years ago and he has grown 
young. Think of it! He is ninety today and 
in his prime, mentally and physically. I am 
nearly seventy myself but what strength I 
possess is due solely to radium. My stock of 
the precious metal is nearly exhausted now, 
and I must replenish it or pay the penalty. 
I can give you a practical illustration so far 
as this craft is concerned. And right here 
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is limitless wealth. With such a boat as this 
the Government could defy the navies of the 
world. What would it not pay for it! But 
come with me and see for yourself.” 

Merwin was deeply interested in the 
strange story although he was very incredu- 
lous. He followed Douglass through a door 
at one end of the cabin and down a narrow 
ladder where he found, in a compact room, 
two triple expansion engines operating the 
twin screws. Just beyond were the boilers 
but instead of roaring furnaces there was a 
long fire brick receptacle in which a white 
substance glowed with a steady heat. The 
same soft light came from a band of like ma- 
terial lining the walls and everywhere was the 
clear cool air. 

“You see,’ explained Douglass, “there is 
no smoke, no dust, no combustion; an inex- 
haustible force that gives life, heat and light. 
This air impregnated with radium permeates 
everything, even the food. Provisions will 
remain unharmed indefinitely and even the 
noxious carbonic acid gas our lungs throw off 
is taken up and neutralized. It is simply 
Denect« : 
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He led the way back to the cabin and once 
more confronted Merwin who had been 
amazed beyond expression although he had 
rigidly kept his emotions to himself. 

“Do you wonder now,” continued Doug- 
lass, “that I am indignant? I who should 
own this marvellous secret am compelled to 
receive driblets at the whim of another who 
has robbed me! I wanted to tell you this in 
Chicago but matters assumed too rapid a 
pace. Now listen patiently and carefully to 
me. We are out at sea but not very far from 
the port of Boston. It will not be long before 
your sudden disappearance will become an 
old story save to a few. Besides where can 
they look for your After a few days we 
can return to the city without fear. We can 
visit Dr. Groebel’s house and together learn 
what is rightfully ours.” 

“Ours?” repeated Merwin. 

“Yes, yours and mine. I will not be so self- 
ish as this amiable doctor. You and I will 
share the secret. Do not imagine I bear you 
any ill will on account of our encounter in 
Chicago. Any man of spirit would have 
done the same and I admire you for it. So we 
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will forget it. Now we can assist each other. 
We can revolutionize the world and, what is 
far better we can live to enjoy our fame and 
fortune. Your Katherine! Ah, I know you 
love her,” as Merwin started to interrupt him. 
“Think of what you could offer her. You are 
both young, she is very beautiful. You may 
defy time and live for each other indefinitely 
in the full tide of health!” 

Merwin covered his face with his hands 
and endeavored to grasp the situation for his 
head still pained him. It was an allur- 
ing offer if true, and well worth the risk. 
But there was Dr. Groebel. What of him? 
He had warned Merwin against this very 
man; he had more than once stated that 
Douglass was dangerous and must be told 
nothing yet here he was quietly listening to a 
scheme the only outcome of which would be 
the injury of the man who had befriended — 
him, 

Merwin’s mind went back to his sojourn in 
Dr. Groebel’s house. He recalled the same 
lighting and atmospheric conditions that ex- 
isted on board the submarine only the doctor 
had attributed them to electricity. Merwin 
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also remembered that he had been for- 
bidden to visit the house until Dr. Groebel 
had returned from abroad. What Douglass 
had just told him coincided in many ways 
with what Merwin already knew to be facts. 

He fully realized his present danger yet he 
knew that no harm could come to him while 
he held the key to the situation, namely the 
knowledge of how to enter Dr. Groebel’s 
house. But why should he betray the doctor 
unless it was absolutely necessary to save his 
own life? The complications were perplex- 
ing. He was still revolving the matter in his 
mind when Douglass spoke. 

“Think it over well and I am very sure 
you will come to a sensible conclusion. De- 
cide from a purely selfish standpoint. Dr. 
Groebel will doubtless give you all you re- 
quire in the way of money, he can do this 
without any inconvenience to himself. But 
that is not enough; you should learn the vital 
principle.” ; 

“And what if I already know it?” asked 
Merwin at a venture. “How can you tell but 
that this secret is already mine?” 

“That would of course, place matters in a 
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very different light,” said Douglass calmly, 
“but I am very positive you do not possess 
this knowledge. I know Dr. Groebel too 
well to believe he would impart anything so 
inestimably valuable to any living being. He 
never did save to one person, his own son, 
but he, poor lad, is dead.” 

“Did the young man visit you in Chicago?” 
asked Merwin as a chance shot. 

The muscles tightened in Douglass’ face 
and there was a steely glitter in his eyes. 

“We will not speak of that,” he said 
quickly. “I am certain you do not know Dr. 
Groebel’s secret but you can help me to find 
it out.” 

“And why should I help you?” asked Mer- 
win. “Now that I know such information is 
in existence, why not seek it myself and de- 
rive all the benefit? I am under no obliga- 
tions to your” 

‘There are two very excellent reasons why 
such a course would not be possible,” said 
Douglass. “In the first place this formula is 
rightfully mine. Secondly I will not permit 
you to leave this boat until I receive from you 
the means to procure what I desire. You 
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certainly know that much, for you are ac- 
quainted with the manner in which his lab- 
oratory can be found. You also doubtless 
have some access to his papers. All I wish 
to learn, you can easily tell me and I mean to 
have it. Come, come, Mr. Merwin, we are 
wasting words. It is simply this: You can 
help me and I can help you. Both of us will 
reap a rich reward but should you refuse my 
generous offers of friendship—” 

“Welle” said Merwin. “I like to know 
both sides.” 

“T shall be no worse off, while you may be. 
You must have something in life to desire. 
Remember Katherine.” 

Merwin winced. Remember her! Had 
there been a moment in which he had for- 
gotten? The only instant when the possibility 
of betraying the doctor had crossed his mind, 
was when the thought came to him that he 
would be freed from all compacts and obli- 
gations, free to give her that love and devo- 
tion which would ever increase with the pass- 
ing years. 

“My head aches,” he said for lack of some 
better remark, “and my brain is not working 
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well. That was a hard crack your man gave 
me.” 

“Tt was James,” said Douglass, “and I pre- 
sume he put in a little extra force on his own 
account. But we can remedy that very 
quickly.” 

Douglass went to the sideboard and from 
a caraffe poured out some water into two 
glasses. Then he added two drops from a 
phial, the contents of which shone like liquid 
gold. 

“You will observe,” said Douglass with a 
touch of sarcasm in his voice, “that I am pre- 
paring two doses. Naturally you are sus- 
picious of me. I do not blame you for being 
so but I will drink one and then you will 
know there is no harm in the other. Make 
your own choice, they are both alike.” 

Merwin picked up one glass and held it 
to the light. The water was in a state of 
ebulition, not sparkling like an aerated liquid 
but crinkling and twisting it reflected the light 
like molten diamonds. 

“Drink it,” said Douglass. “It is a solution 
of radium and is the very essence of life itself. 
I will lead the way,” and Douglass poured 
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the liquor down his throat. Merwin did the 
same and almost immediately a peculiar sen- 
sation permeated his body. It was not the 
burning fire of alcoholic stimulant but a 
growing sense of uplifting and exaltation that 
comes with perfect health. His nerves tin- 
gled and he experienced a feeling of almost 
superhuman strength. His pain had instantly 
disappeared as if by magic. 

“You now understand something of what 
I mean,” observed Douglass as he watched 
Merwin carefully. “That is but the thresh- 
old to a realm of far greater delights. Your 
mind is clear now. Do some thinking. I 
will leave you for atime. You will find some 
cigars on the sideboard. ‘Tobacco smoke is 
a great aid in making one’s decisions,” and 
with a parting nod in which complacency 
was conspicuous, Douglass left the room. 

Merwin began to turn the matter over in 
his mind viewing it from all its standpoints 
but without arriving at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. His meditations were interrupted 
after a few minutes by the entrance of a man. 
He was olive-skinned with black hair and 
spoke to Merwin in the broken English of an 
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Italian, asking if he desired anything. Mer- 
win gave the fellow a casual glance and then 
shook his head. 

“We have some delicious fruit, sir,’ the 
man went on, in the same dialect. “I can 
recommend it.” 

“No, thanks,” said Merwin. “I am very 
comfortable and all I want is to be left un- 
disturbed.” 

The man came nearer to Merwin and with 
a low voice and in excellent English said: 

“Give in to him or at least appear to!” 

“What do you mean, fellowe’” said Merwin 
in surprise. 

“Not so loud,” said the man. ‘Tell Doug- 
lass you will show him the way,” and then the 
speaker gave a hasty glance to see if-he was 
observed. 

“Don’t you think, my man, you had better 
mind your own business?” said Merwin not 
liking what appeared to be pressure from an 
outsider. 

“That's just what I am doing,” was the 
reply. “I am Richard Stillman. Now watch 
out,” and he quickly left the room. 
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i ERE was a new and decidedly inter- 

esting state of affairs. The detective 
whom Merwin had forgotten, had turned up 
in the most unexpected manner yet to all ap- 
pearances he was friendly and Merwin began 
to feel that there was some one on whom he 
could depend in case of an emergency. 

He certainly anticipated some crisis for the 
more he pondered on the situation the 
stronger was his conviction that Douglass 
meant to do him bodily harm after having 
attained the object he sought. As he reached 
for the box to take a fresh cigar he noticed a 
crumpled piece of paper. Upon unfolding 
it he read this message: 

“My room is next to yours. When you 
turn in, listen.” 

It was very brief, but Merwin understood 
its purport and determined to follow the sug- 
gestion. He smoked for a while and was 
about to go to his cabin when Douglass en- 
tered the room. 
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“Well,” he said. “How are you enjoying 


yourself?” 
“As well as could be expected under the 
circumstances,” replied Merwin smiling 


good-naturedly. 

“Pain all gone?” was the next query. 

“Never felt better in my life,” answered 
Merwin. “Do you mind telling me where 
we are and what day it is?” 

“Not in the least,” said Douglass. “We are 
about one hundred miles out at sea, and today 
is Tuesday. At the present moment we are 
some forty feet under the water. At dusk, 
if the sea is smooth we will ascend to the 
surface. The submarine view is rather inter- 
esting, would you like to look at it?” 

“Yes,” returned Merwin, “TI should indeed. 
I want to see all that is going on.” 

Douglass opened the door of a near-by 
room and unscrewed a steel disc which coy- 
ered a glass port. At first Merwin’s eyes 
could distinguish nothing but gradually he 
became accustomed to the dim light cast by 
the boat. The water was an emerald green 
and very dense. As he gazed a huge fish 
went swimming past with eyes turned at the 
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boat and occasionally there was a drift of 
sea-weed. ‘The sun was too low in the hori- 
zon to illumine that depth but the light was 
very beautiful with its varying degrees of 
color. There was, too, a strange fascination 
of being thus submerged and still unharmed, 
an experience Merwin had never expected to 
realize. 

“We are too far out to find much that is 
interesting,’ said Douglass. ‘Nearer land 
there is a larger variety of marine life. 
When we go to the surface, I will call. you. 
Have you considered my plans?” 

“Yes,” said Merwin, “that is to some extent. 
Naturally what you have said surprises me 
greatly and I have not had the time to weigh 
carefully all the details. Still there is much 
good reasoning in what you say and I do not 
think we shall have any difficulty in coming 
to terms. Give me until tomorrow morning. 
Dr. Groebel, as you are doubtless aware, is 
still in Europe and cannot interfere for some 
days at least. I want to do the right thing 
and if, as you say, this secret rightfully be- 
longs to you, it is only fair that you should 
know it. Tomorrow will be Wednesday. 
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Give me until then. It will make but little 
difference to you.” 

“Very good,” said Douglass, “but I fail to 
see the use of much delay. Now that the end 
is near at hand I wish to act as quickly as 
possible.” 

“But my friends may be on the watch for 
me,” suggested Merwin, “and it may not be 
safe for all concerned to return too quickly.” 

‘All that can be easily arranged. We-will 
go into port, you can give me written direc- 
tions for finding Dr. Groebel’s house and I 
will go and investigate. If further assistance 
is needed from you it will be a very easy mat- 
ter to take you ashore at night when no one is 
abroad, and we can probe the matter to- 
gether.” 

“As you please,’ said Merwin. “Tomor- 
row I will give you my answer.” 

At nightfall Merwin heard the pumps 
working and felt the submarine slowly rising. 
A grating sound told him that the hatch cov- 
ering the platform was being removed, and 
then Douglass came and conducted him to 
the deck of the boat. The elder man’s atti- 
tude had undergone a radical change. There 
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was not the slightest semblance of enmity and 
he was apparently on the most friendly terms 
with his unwilling passenger. 

The little platform was perhaps three feet 
square and was surrounded by a small steel 
railing, being nearly awash with the sea. As 
the protection was so very slight, Merwin 
instinctively drew back. Douglass observed 
the action and remarked: 

“Don’t be afraid. I wish you no harm.” 

Merwin made no answer but continued to 
remain in the background. The submarine 
rose and fell on the long rollers. There was 
nothing in sight; the sea and sky met in an 
unbroken circle and the tiny craft seemed 
very insecure although in reality it could 
laugh at storms by sinking to the placid 
depths below. 

“Tt is a beautiful sight, is it not?” said 
Douglass pointing to the glowing west. “I 
once thought the grandest view in the world 
was the open prairie at sunset but this eclipses 
it. I am not accustomed to the sea and it im- 
presses me very strangely. It is my first expe- 
rience on the ocean and I enjoy it hugely. 
This craft is one of my own design and with 
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Groebel’s secret it would be well nigh per- 
fect. The German government would give 
5,000,000 marks for the device. Another 
reason why you should be reasonable.” 

“And why not the United States Govern- 
ment?” asked Merwin. 

“This country has not been very kind to 
me,” was the reply. “I owe it nothing.” 

A quick response was on Merwin’s lips but 
he checked it. He thought of Stillman’s sus- 
picions. 

“Come,” said Douglass, “we must go 
below. I dare not remain on the surface at 
night for fear of collisions. But we are safe 
enough at a depth of forty feet.” 

They descended to the cabin, and Merwin 
could hear the water rushing into the cham- 
bers and felt the gradual settling of the craft. 
He retired quite early for he was anxious to 
learn any developments that might be fur- 
nished by Stillman. He lay in his berth for 
an hour or more, turning over plan after 
plan and then suddenly he heard a whisper. 
It was Stillman’s voice. 

“Don’t speak too loud,” said the detective. 
‘There is a small hole at the head of your 
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bunk and I can hear the slightest sound. I 
took passage on this boat telling the man, you 
know whom I mean, that I was an escaped 
convict. [I have been here two months and 
have secured all the evidence I require if I 
can ever get ashore. When you give your an- 
swer to him in the morning tell him you will 
do as he wishes only do not give him the right 
address. When you go to the house I will 
try and arrange to go with you, and once on 
land it will be an easy matter to hold my man. 
On no account tell him the truth. He is a 
dangerous man and if he secures all the in- 
formation he needs it will be all up with you. 
He would cut your throat in a minute and so 
would that croney of his he calls James. 
They’re a bad lot, so keep an eye on them. 
Tell him you will show him the house and 
when we get ashore leave the rest to me. Do 
you understand?” 

“Perfectly,” whispered Merwin. 

The interview ended, Merwin resumed his 
meditations. He would lay a trap for Doug- 
lass and he felt that he ought to succeed with 
the assistance of the detective. Thus schem- 
ing he fell asleep. In the morning he was 
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called to breakfast and after a hearty meal 
Douglass opened the conversation. 

“Well, Mr. Merwin,” he began, “have you 
made up your mind?” 

“Yes,” returned Merwin. “It is useless to 
buck against fate I will tell you what you 
wish.” 

“Quite a sensible decision,” said Douglass 
with a smile of satisfaction. “I thought you 
would. And now let us proceed to business.” 

“And what do you propose?” asked Mer- 
win who already had a very clear idea of 
what he would and would not do. 

“My plan,” said Douglass, “is to proceed 
to Boston reaching there about nightfall. I 
know a secluded part of the harbor where 
we can come to the surface without fear of 
detection. I and my companions will visit 
Dr. Groebel’s house but if we find that we 
cannot accomplish what we want without 
further assistance from you we will return 
and get you. How does that scheme strike 
your” 

“Just a bit one-sided,” said Merwin. “In 
the first place how do you propose to get into 
Dr. Groebel’s house?” 
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' “We have your keys,’ 
“Tt will be very simple.” 

“And once in,” continued Merwin, “you 
think you would have no difficulty in gaining 
the information you seek?” 

“That remains to be seen, of course,” was 
Douglass’ answer. 

“And what guarantee have I that you will 
keep faithe” asked Merwin. ‘You have cer- 
tainly given me no reason to trust you. Al- 
ready you have taken high-handed methods 
with me by making me a prisoner on this 
boat. You intend to commit another crime 
by entering a man’s house and robbing him. 
You will get this knowledge all by yourself. 
How do I know you will permit me to share 
ttc. 

* “You must take my word for that.” 

“Not the best of security,” remarked Mer- 
win sarcastically. 

“The only security I can offer,” replied 
Douglass with a touch of anger in his voice. 
“You seem to forget that I hold the whip 
hand.” 

“So far as bodily harm is concerned, yes,” 
said Merwin. “I fully realize that. But 
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we are both playing for high stakes, and I 
happen to hold the key to the situation. I 
am the one to make terms. You may desire 
to do me an injury and to be perfectly frank 
with you I think you do. But that is my 
affair. Now let me make a suggestion. IL 
will go with you to the doctor’s house. I 
know the interior very well and can conduct 
you to the laboratory. I also know the com- 
bination of the safe which contains the for- 
mulae that you need. Together we will learn 
this valuable secret and after that—well, as 
the French say, ‘sauve qui peut.’”’ 

“Not a good plan at all,” said Douglass. 
“In the first place you are well known in 
Boston and the police are probably on the 
watch.” 

‘‘That.obstacle can be very easily overcome 
with a disguise,” put in Merwin. 

“Still it would augment the danger,” con- 
tinued Douglass, ‘‘and there is enough al- 
ready. With Groebel’s secret in my posses- 
sion I will return and we can sail for some 
port where we are not known. I will return 
to Chicago and as no one has recognized me 
in this part of the country there can be no 
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suspicion. Even the doctor will not be aware 
that his house has been invaded.” 

“And my fate?’ asked Merwin with a 
strange smile on his face. 

“Youre You can go where you please. We 
no longer need each other and you are at 
liberty to go where you like. I have no wish 
to harm you. Only to give you the chance of 
‘a lifetime.” 

“T do not quite agree with you,” said Mer- 
win. “I am well aware that I would be a 
constant menace to you while I was alive, for 
I know too much. Besides I am not at all 
certain that you will be fair with me in shar- 
ing the secret. This is putting the matter 
very bluntly but I have abundant grounds for 
distrusting you. No, no, Mr. Douglass. I 
will take no more chances than I am com- 
pelled to. My life is at stake and I will sell 
it dearly. Take me with you and I[’ll point 
out the way. Keep me here and I may die 
like a rat in a trap but I’ll die game!” 

Douglass mused for a moment or two. He 
quickly understood the force of Merwin’s 
arguments and he had indeed determined to 
do just what Merwin feared. The latter 
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would be a decided obstacle after he had 
yielded up his information and must be re- 
moved. But that information must first be 
obtained and it flashed through his mind that 
Merwin was inadvertently playing into his, 
Douglass’, hand. It would be the simplest 
matter possible to make way with Merwin 
after he was inside Dr. Groebel’s house and 
the secret had been disclosed. No better 
place could be devised, for the doctor could 
not, even if he wished, return for several days 
and then if Merwin’s lifeless body was found 
on the premises, the owner could think what 
he chose. It would require an extra man 
ashore for the job must not be bungled. The 
ex-convict would be just the one to help him. 
A crime or two more or less would not dis- 
tress him and he would not dare to disobey 
or even divulge his complicity afterwards. 
Truly Merwin’s plan was the best. To be 
sure there was the danger of recognition but 
a disguise would easily remedy that and 
moreover it would be dark. 

“IT am pained to observe,” said Douglass in 
an injured tone, “that you believe me capable 
of infamy. I may not be the most moral man 
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in the world but I have been greatly sinned 
against. ‘To prove to you that I intend to be 
fair, you shall go with us. Now to show good 
faith on your part you can tell me Dr. Groe- 
bel’s Boston address.” 

Merwin hesitated a moment that he might 
not appear too willing and then gave a fic- 
titious number on a well known street, which 
information Douglass carefully wrote down. 

“So far so good,” said Douglass. ‘Now let 
us see. Today is Wednesday. We can make 
Boston by tomorrow and in the afternoon run 
into the harbor. It must be done by daylight 
for the entrance is narrow and not very deep 
even at full sea and at night the risk would 
be too great. By tomorrow night we can 
land safely and then if fortune is kind we will 
have everything our own way. So congratu- 
late yourself, as I do, that you have found 
your senses.” 

Douglass left the cabin by one door which 
had scarcely closed before the one at the other 
end of the apartment opened and Stillman 
entered. He said nothing but there was a sig- 
nificant look on his face. As he passed Mer- 
win he dropped a pellet of paper. Merwin 
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“T have overheard your conversation. Will 
talk tonight.” 


This note Merwin carefully destroyed by 
lighting his cigar with it, and then scattering 
the ashes. It was a long day for him. The 
quarters on the submarine were contracted 
and he was sadly in need of exercise. He 
opened the door of his stateroom and after 
much hunting about discovered the steel cov- 
ering to the port. He opened it and looked 
out. The daylight streaming down through 
the water gave it a green opalescent hue that 
was very beautiful. Merwin lay for some 
hours thinking over the course he should pur- 
sue. He wondered what part Stillman would 
play in the affair; whether he were really a 
detective or only Douglass’ spy. This man 
was now his sole reliance for he could not 
hope to combat with three men bent on his 
destruction especially if he were unarmed. 
He knew he was in great danger, but he expe- 
rienced a singular calmness for somehow he 
believed that his life would be spared. 

Then his thoughts turned to Katherine. 
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What was she doing? What could she do, 
for it was well nigh impossible that his 
friends on the yacht had witnessed his cap- 
ture. The only man on deck at the time had 
been mysteriously stricken down. Poor girl! 
She must mourn him as drowned. Would he 
ever look on her face again? Then when he 
realized to what indignities these wretches 
had subjected him he determined that if the 
end came he would not go to “that mysterious 
realm” alone. How he chided himself for 
failing to learn more of Dr. Groebel’s house, 
for with that knowledge he would have pos- 
sessed a greater advantage. But he was as 
unfamiliar with the premises outside the few 
rooms in which he lived as were his enemies. 
He must rely on fate. Surely it had been 
kind to him in the past and would not desert 
him now. 

The long day passed uneventfully. After 
dinner Merwin remarked that as the follow- 
ing night promised to be a busy one he would 
retire early. So he went to his stateroom as 
soon as soon as possible. It was after eleven 
before he heard Stillman’s whisper. The de- 
tective told Merwin that he had been detailed 
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to go ashore the following night. He de- 
termined to arrest Douglass as soon as the 
party reached the city and called upon Mer- 
win to assist him if necessary which Merwin 
promised unhesitatingly to do. Stillman had 
no warrant and would be compelled to take 
chances with the law but he felt so sure of his 
ground that he was willing to run the risk. 
Stillman, when the opportune moment ar- 
rived, planned to tell Douglass that he was 
under arrest. The detective would select a 
time when there were a number of people in 
the street. If Douglass showed fight Stillman 
was to knock him down and Merwin would 
perform the same delicate service for James, 
should he be their companion. 

Naturally there would be a scrimmage and 
all hands would be taken into custody. Then 
Stillman would send word to the department 
where he was known. He would have the 
submarine seized by the authorities and there 
would then be no difficulty in holding the 
prisoners. 

‘And I have a little tale of my own to tell 
to the police,” put in Merwin, “which I think 
will interest them.” 
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“Sure you have,” replied the detective. 
“We've got ’em in either case.” 

So with this plan fully decided upon Mer- 
win went to sleep but not without some mis- 
givings for the morrow. At breakfast Doug- 
lass was as cordial as ever but about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon while he and Merwin 
were conversing in the cabin, a man came 
rushing in. Merwin at once recognized the 
intruder as James. The latter whispered 
something, which Merwin could not hear, to 
Douglass who quickly left the room. 

“What's up,” muttered Merwin to himself. 
“T wonder if the old tub is sinking.” 

In a few minutes Douglass returned with 
an angry expression on his face and his eyes 
gleaming maliciously. 

“There will have to be a slight change in 
our plans,” he said. ‘We cannot enter the 
harbor tonight.” 

“Ts that so?” inquired Merwin. “What’s 
the trouble?” 

“T don’t know as there is any reason why 
you should not know. The Radiana is just 
ahead of us apparently returning from a 
cruise.” 
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Merwin made no reply; he did not even 
change expression, although his heart beat 
wildly with hope and exultation at the new 
and unexpected trend affairs had taken. 

‘God bless the girl!” he thought. “I knew 
she would not desert me!” 
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T is most extraordinary,’ continued 
Douglass. “Why should that yacht be 
Liercr 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” replied Mer- 
win. “It is needless for me to state that I 
had no part in the matter.” 

“No,” said Douglass ironically. “I don’t 
think you had. I presume it is but a coinci- 
dence. After all, a day will make no differ- 
ence. The coast will be clear by tomorrow,” 
and he left the room. 

But Merwin thought differently. Some- 
how he felt that Katherine was on the look- 
out for him and a wild scheme began to form 
itself in his head. If he could but escape 
from the submarine in some manner and swim 
to the boat. He recalled that on the platform 
was a small skiff used to make a landing. It 
was not a heavy affair, and if he could man- 
age to reach the place it would be but the 
work of a moment to launch it. Then it came 
to him that the little conning tower for the 
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helmsman was reached from the platform by 
a few steps and there was some one at the 
wheel night and day. It would be impossible 
to escape without detection. All that long 
afternoon he revolved the matter in his mind 
and at dinner he scarcely replied to the con- 
versation which Douglass carried on. 

He had no idea of the number of the crew. 
He had seen a swarthy engineer, and had one 
or two fleeting glimpses of James, but these 
men with Douglass and the detective com- 
prised all the boat’s company so far as he 
knew. Douglass was not in the best of 
spirits, for now that there was some prospect 
of achieving the object he had so long desired, 
he fretted at the delay. He plied Merwin 
with questions concerning the Radiana and 
the size of her crew. He knew she was owned 
by Dr. Groebel, but he repeatedly asked Mer- 
win why she was cruising around the mouth 
of the harbor and by whose authority. 

Merwin was unable to answer, although he 
could imagine the cause. 

“That girl Katherine is smart and deter- 
mined,” said Douglass, “but she couldn’t 
know when and:where we would land. It 
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is probably chance. At all events tomorrow 
morning will tell the story.” 

So the night came on, and Merwin tossed 
restlessly in his bunk. During the day he 
made one or two attempts to leave the cabin, 
but invariably found the passage barred, al- 
though apparently he was under no restraint. 

It must have been midnight when he heard 
Stillman speak to him. The detective asked 
about the yacht and Merwin told him all his 
ideas concerning her. Then he asked Still- 
man what the chances of escape from the sub- 
marine would be. 

“Very poor,” replied the detective decid- 
edly. “They’ve got you fast and will not give 
you any opportunity. Be patient, and when 
we get ashore the matter can be managed very 
easily. Besides I want to have the govern- 
ment get possession of this boat. If we 
desert her all our chances are gone. Your 
friends may be on the watch and then again 
they may not. Wait and see.” 

“Nevertheless,” returned Merwin, “I shall 
get away if possible. Will you help mer” 

“That depends,’ answered Stillman, “TI 
must capture my man at any hazard.” 
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So it looked more gloomy than ever for 
Merwin, as he could understand Stillman’s 
desire to accomplish what he had worked so 
many months to attain. 

Merwin was early at breakfast, and a 
glance at Douglass’ gloomy face told him that 
affairs were not working well. 

“That damned yacht is still there,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘TI don’t understand it. I cannot 
wait much longer, nor will I. There are 
plenty of other places where I can go ashore 
and then visit Boston without fear of de- 
tection. I shall do so if that boat remains 
here another day!” 

“And leave me behind?” asked Merwin. 

“Yes,” was the answer. “Your so-called 
friends are responsible for the change of 
plans. I have the address you gave me and 
I will investigate without you.” 

“But your promise,” exclaimed Merwin, 
simulating alarm, “you gave me your word.” 

“Which I cannot keep under the circum- 
stances. The reappearance of the Radiana 
this morning leads me to infer that she will 
remain on guard for sometime, longer than 
I care to wait. So tonight I will run up the 
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coast and go ashore. Tomorrow we will re- 
turn and have a settlement.” 

“And in the meantimer” said Merwin. 

“T am afraid I shall be obliged to subject 
you to some annoyance. [ must lock you in 
your room until my return,” and Douglass 
made a futile effort to look pleasant. 

But for some reason the start was not made 
until Friday afternoon, Douglass waiting to 
learn if the Radiana remained on the watch. 
But with the coming of daylight she was still 
there ploughing her path across the bay and 
giving every evidence of being keenly alert. 

Friday afternoon Merwin became aware 
of the increased speed of the submarine. It 
was nearly four o’clock when Douglass came 
to the cabin and told Merwin he must go to 
his stateroom. Resistance would have been 
more than foolish and the helpless man was 
securely locked in the narrow quarters. He 
felt that the end was approaching rapidly. 
Douglass would soon learn that the address 
given to him was a false one and would re- 
turn full of vengeance. There was no know- 
ing what might happen next. 

Stillman would probably go with them, but 
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single-handed there was little chance for the 
detective to cope successfully with two des- 
perate men. Therefore it was not likely any 
arrest would be made ashore. Merwin had a 
forlorn hope that there might be an oppor- 
tunity to break out of the stateroom, but even 
then it was not at all likely he could regain 
his liberty, for Douglass would not leave the 
hatchway of the submarine unguarded. Cer- 
tainly he was in a tight place. 

As nearly as he could judge, it was about 
eight o’clock when the boat began to rise and 
he could hear the unbolting of the steel hatch. 
He waited for the sinking of the submarine 
but it remained stationary and he concluded 
that vessel would lie on the surface until 
Douglass returned. Probably the submarine 
was riding in some secluded bay along the 
coast not far from the city. Well, at least he 
had a few hours left but how could he em- 
ploy them to advantage? 

Suddenly the door of the stateroom opened 
and Stillman stood at the entrance. Merwin 
could scarcely repress an exclamation of sur- 
prise and joy but a cautionary gesture from 
the detective restrained him. 
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“Be careful,” said Stillman in a low voice. 
“They did not take me as they promised. The 
old man and James went alone and there are 
but two besides myself on board. I have been 
feeding them rum by the quart and they are 

‘soaking it up greedily. They will be help- 
less shortly. Come out.” 

Merwin needed no second invitation but 
stepped from the room, hope rising in his 
heart. 

“Did you give them a straight tip?” asked 
Stillman, “for if you did it will go hard with 
you when they get back.” j 

“T don’t believe in suicide, 
win. “Of course I didn’t.” 

“They will be back by daybreak and raise 
hell! Possibly they may attempt to do you 
harm for fooling them but then again they 
may hold off until they can extort the right 
information. In either case it is best to be 
prepared. Come along.” 

Stillman led the way across the cabin to 
one of the rooms and with a piece of steel 
wire easily turned the lock in the door. It 
was the apartment occupied by Douglass and 
the detective quickly opened a cabinet on the 
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wall which was filled with revolvers. He 
handed two of the weapons to Merwin and 
kept two himself. From the others he re- 
moved all the cartidges and collecting what 
ammunition he could find put it in his pocket. 

“There,” he said, “that spikes their guns!” 
I have paid a similar visit to James’ room. 
I have things so well fixed that I could skip 
out only I should lose my quarry. I have 
been here long enough to learn the ropes and 
could run the old tub myself if I had some 
one to steer.” 

“Why couldn’t I swim ashore?” asked 
Merwin. “We can’t be very far from land.” 

“You don’t know how far,” returned the 
detective. “It would be very risky and be- 
sides they would simply follow you wherever 
you went. I have a much better plan.” 

‘“What do you propose to dor” asked Mer- 
win. 

“First let’s go on deck and see where we 
are,” replied Stillman. 

Merwin no !onger found the passages 
barred against him. They walked through 
the narrow alleys and to the platform above. 
Looking down into the conning tower he saw 
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the helmsman, a man he had never before 
seen, stretched on the floor in drunken sleep. 

“e’s safe,’ remarked Stillman, ‘and the 
engineer is in much the same condition. I'll 
take a look at him presently. Do you rec- 
ognize your surroundings?” 

Merwin looked about him for some fa- 
miliar landmark. The sky was overcast and 
there was a salty dampness to the night wind 
that betokened a coming storm. The swell 
of the sea, which stretched far behind them, 
was what the sailors term “lazy” but it lifted 
the submarine on its great billows. Not a 
star was visible. Merwin stepped into the 
conning tower to glance at the binnacle. Re- 
turning to the platform he turned to the north 
where, about a mile away, the land, rising 
in a bold bluff, was visible. To the westward 
the curve of the coast, dotted with lights 
could be traced and then little by little he 
secured his bearings. 

“T think that is Marblehead Neck,” he said 
to Stillman. “In fact I am quite sure of it 
for I can follow the land down to Swamp- 
scott. That cluster of lights is Lynn, and 
there is Egg Rock Light.” 
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Turning to the eastward he pointed out 
Boston Light, the new Graves beacon nearer 
at hand, and far off Minot’s flashing its 
number. 

“How far are we from the city?” asked 
Stillman. 

‘About sixteen or seventeen miles by land,” 
replied Merwin. “They could take the train 
from Devereaux and in less than an hour 
would be in the city. Probably they timed 
the trains.” 

“And how long a distance would they be 
obliged to go from the station?” inquired the 
detective. 

“Well, it’s a long journey to the address I 
gave them,” Merwin returned smiling 
grimly. “But they will discover the trick in 
an hour at the most.” 

“Let me see,” said Stillman thoughtfully. 
‘They left here about eight o’clock. If they 
made close connections they would reach the 
city about nine. Allowing two hours for 
searching and an hour to return, that would 
bring them here about midnight.” 

“Why not give them the slip and take the 
boat? You say you understand the engine, 
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and I can steer her to Boston on a pinch. We 
have everything in our own hands.” 

“Everything but the two men I seek to - 
arrest,’ answered Stillman. “They would be 
at large and all my months of hard work 
would go for nothing. My plan is much bet- 
ter. I will bind and gag those drunken sots, 
and then we will lie in wait for the other 
two. They suspect nothing and will be taken 
unawares. A well directed blow on the head 
will put them down and out. Then we can 
secure them as we have the others. By day- 
light we can manage this thing much better 
than in the dark and we will run for Boston. 
That will make everything complete.” 

“But where can we conceal ourselves?” 
asked Merwin. 

“That’s simple,” replied Stillman, “here 
are a couple of short boat hooks, you take 
one and lie low in the conning tower and I 
will await the coming of the skiff. Be ready 
to creep out and strike whichever man comes 
aboard first. Give it to him strong but don’t 
kill him, that’s all. By that time the man left 
in the boat will be receiving attention from 
me.” 
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“Tt’s a desperate game,” said Merwin, “and 
any slip would prove fatal to both of us.” 

“There must be no slips. We have every 
advantage, but if the worst happens you still 
have a couple of guns.” ; 

“T have no desire to kill anybody,” said 
Merwin. 

“They have no such delicate sentiments re- 
garding you,” replied Stillman, ‘“‘and if they 
get the upper hand again you will find it 
out. It is nearly ten o’clock and we mustn’t 
time our men too finely. Let’s go below and 
attend to those tanks.” 

So they picked up the sleeping helmsman 
and carried him to the cabin. His mouth was 
then gaged and with a small rope he was se- 
curely bound and laid in Merwin’s berth. 
Then the swarthy engineer was similarly 
treated. he fellow was beginning to recover 
from his drunken stupor but Stillman forced 
another drink down his not unwilling throat 
and then he, too, was secured and placed in 
another room, the door of which was locked. 

“I only wish the others were as easy,” 
sighed Stillman, “that James is a bad cus- 
tomer. I hope he is the last to leave the skiff 
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for I want plenty of room to deal with him. 
Now let’s go up to the platform but you had 
better keep out of sight. Should they see 
two of us they might suspect something.” 

“Are the engines all right?” asked Merwin. 
““We don’t want to be blown up.” 

“Yes,” replied Stillman. “I took a look at 
them before I came up and the steam is work- 
ing into the condensers. It’s safe enough.” 

“Tf we come out all right there are some 
things which Douglass stole from me that I 
would like to recover,” said Merwin. 

“There will be time enough for that, if 
everything goes well,” was the answer, ‘and 
if not, well—you won’t need ’em.” 

So the weary vigil was begun with strain- 
ing eyes and nerves at a breaking tension. 
Over the water came the sound of a church 
clock and eleven strokes were counted. The 
wind was rising and every now and then came 
a splash of rain. The sea moaned as it beat 
upon the distant shore and the sky had a dirty 
look. ‘ 

“There’s a storm brewing,” said the de- 
tective. “I hope it does not break before they 
wet here.” 
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Merwin made no reply. He was gripping 
the small boat hook and praying that the mo- 
ment might soon come when he could strike ~ 
a decisive blow that would mean life, liberty 
and love to him. He thought frequently of 
Katherine, for she had always been upper- 
most in his mind. It was for her rather than 
himself that he wished to be freed from his 
present dangerous position that he might give 
to her a lifetime of devotion which would be 
small compensation for the courage she had 
displayed and the weary days of watching. 

Another hour passed and then another and 
the watchers were beginning to fear that their 
well laid plans would prove futile, when a 
low “hist” from Stillman told Merwin that 
the crucial moment had arrived. 

The detective had seen a small fusee bob- 
bing up and down across the water and this 
being the prearranged signal he answered it 
by lighting another. Bending down and 
speaking in a whisper he said to Merwin: 

“Here they come. Now don’t lose your 
nerve!” 

Every fibre in Merwin’s body tightened. 
He was singularly calm and he felt the 
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strength of a dozen men. He knew he should 
succeed even were there fifty opponents. 
Presently there came a hail. 

“On board there!” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” responded Stillman. 

“Light another fusee, you damn fool,” was 
the polite request. “How the devil do you 
think I can see you.” 

Stillman struck another miniature torch 
and the dancing skiff, for the sea was becom- 
ing rough, rounded under the lee of the sub- 
marine. Stillman fastened to it with the 
boat hook and then caught the line thrown to 
him by Douglass and made fast. 

“Tet me get at him first, guv’nor,” said 
James. “I'll have it out of him.” 

“Stay where you are,” commanded Doug- 
lass. “If I want you I'll call. Hold the boat 
steady, you idiot!” this to Stillman who was 
thinking of other things just at that moment. 
With his boat hook the detective pulled the 
stern of the skiff along side and Douglass 
leaped on the platform.- He started to go 
below but James spoke again. 

“Tet me have one at him guv’nor. Just 
one!” 
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Douglass turned and the moment was fatal 
to him for Merwin was coming up the ladder. 
The wind had carried away the old man’s hat 
and Merwin brought down his boat hook on 
the unprotected head with crushing force, 
felling his enemy to the deck. 

At the same instant Stillman lifted his 
weapon but James had seen the attack and 
sprang to his feet while a quick hand went 
to his hip pocket. The skiff, released from 
the clutch of the boat hook drifted suddenly 
ona huge wave. It was checked with a sharp 
jerk by the bowline and the shock threw 
James from his feet. He struck his head a 
savage blow on the rail and bounded over- 
board, sinking like a log. Stillman waited 
for him to come up but waited in vain. The 
villain had gone to his long account! 

Meanwhile Merwin had been busy secur- 
ing Douglass. The blood flowed from a se- 
vere scalp wound but the heart beats told him 
the man was not dead. Stillman came to his 
assistance and soon the cabin had its third un- 
conscious occupant. 

The two visitors looked at each other and 
shook hands. 
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“T’ll never forget this, Stillman,” said Mer- 
win. “Now what’s to be done?” 

“Let’s get out of here as quickly as possi- 
ble. The sea is coming up in a nasty way and 
we will be on the rocks if we are not careful. 
Take the helm and steer her out to sea. It 
will soon be daylight and then we can put 
for Boston.” 

Stillman after securely iets the skiff 
went below and Merwin took the wheel. He 
knew nothing about the mechanism of the 
submarine but understood guiding a steamer 
and was ready to take many chances. Soon 
the throbbing of the screw told him the boat 
was in motion and following the compass he 
headed the craft for open water. Presently 
he was joined by Stillman who was able to 
leave the engines for a while. 

“Do you know the harbor?” he asked. 

“Not very well,” replied Merwin, “but I 
think I can put her through somehow, par- 
ticularly when the daylight comes.” 

The submarine rose very little with the 
waves, cutting through them, the water mak- 
ing a clean sweep over her. 

“Tt will be safer to find a lee somewhere,” 
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suggested Stillman. ‘I don’t want to be too 
gay with this old kettle. What’s that over 
there?” he said, pointing to a dark hummock 
which was beginning to show in the grey of 
the approaching morning. 

“You've got me,” said Merwin. “Looks 
like an island.” 

“Better not go too close if you don’t know, 
the water. She draws some ten feet,” said 
Stillman but even as he spoke the boat rose 
on a tremendous wave and came down with 
a crash which shook the submarine from stem 
to stern. 

“We're done for!” cried the detective as 
he felt the boat sinking. “Get out of here!” 
and pulling Merwin to the platform he un- 
locked the cover. Together they launched 
the skiff into the tempestuous water. 

For a moment the frail craft tossed like a 
cork, and then overturned throwing both 
occupants into the sea. Fortunately Stillman 
seized the painter and came to the surface in 
time to grasp Merwin by the collar. The 
rope was sufficiently long to secure them both 
and, holding on to the keel the wretched men 
began to drift with the wind and waves. 
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Stillman glanced instinctively to where the 
submarine had been but there was nothing to 
mark the spot. The boat with its living oc- 
cupants, bound beyond all possibility of es- 
cape, had gone to the bottom. 

That, too, must be their fate. The sea was 
carrying them away from the land which had 
been their undoing, out into the mists. Every 
wave broke over them with chilling force. 
Surely the end had come; no power on earth 
could save them. The hours crept by until 
both had relapsed into a state of semi-uncon- 
sciousness, when Stillman heard the whistle 
of the Radiana. He waved his hand and as 
if in reply the beautiful yacht came flying 
to the rescue and soon willing hands lifted the 
half dead men to a place of safety! 
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ERWIN’S strong constitution served 
| him well and soon after the yacht had 
reached her moorings he was able to sit up. 
He looked into Katherine’s haggard face 
with a hungry expression. 

“You poor darling,” he whispered. “How 
much you have been through for my sake! 
Please change those wet clothes,” for she was 
still in her oil skins. 

“Tm all right, Harry dear. I am only 
worried about you.” 

‘And I am getting stronger every minute. 
Make yourself comfortable first and then give 
us something to eat.” 

Katherine rang for the steward and then 
went to her own room, appearing later in 
more becoming garb. Merwin insisted upon 
getting up.” 

“Are you perfectly sure that you are strong 
enough, dear?” asked Katherine. 

“As strong as ever only a little tired. 
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Where is Stillman? Did he pull through all 
right?” 

“Stillman?” queried Katherine. 

“Yes,” replied Merwin, “you remember 
the detective who asked me the questions con- 
cerning your uncle? He was on the subma- 
rine with me and aided me to escape. I owe 
much to him.” 

After a long pause, Merwin continued, tak- 
ing her hand in his: “Sweetheart, you were 
right; we were meant for each other and I 
have never realized it so much as during these 
past few days when my fate seemed so doubt- 
ful. I feel now that I can overcome any and 
all obstacles.” 

The fair girl kissed him and left the room 
to give orders for Stillman’s comfort. Mer- 
win soon felt able to dress and although very 
weak, he determined to go and see the detec- 
tive. He found him already in the cabin talk- 
ing with Katherine. During the nourishing 
supper which was quickly provided Stillman 
related the events that had transpired up to 
the night Merwin had been kidnapped. 

“T shadowed Douglass for a long time 
before I was able to get in with him,” the 
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detective began. ‘Then through a fake story 
that I was an escaped convict, he took me into 
his employ. Birds of a feather, you know, 
made a bond of sympathy between us and he 
engaged me for the submarine. Douglass was 
a bit suspicious at first but gradually he began 
to trust me, particularly when I told him 
some bits of news I had picked up about Dr. 
Groebel and the destination of the Radiana. 

“We followed the yacht to Provincetown 
and then on to Block Island, finally to New- 
port. We laid to eastward of the harbor, 
under water most of the time but occasionally 
going ashore at night for supplies. Douglass 
quickly found you at the cottage and once 
an attempt was made to capture you but you 
were seldom alone at night and there was 
too much risk in the daytime. Our engineer 
was a Greek inventor who had done some- 
thing on the submarine. He had committed 
some crime, murder I think, and Douglass 
found him a willing tool. The other man 
was a Swede and he, too, was under a cloud. 
Nice crowd, wasn’t it? They followed 
Douglass blindly and would have hesitated 
at nothing. . 
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“Douglass was becoming impatient at the 
delay, when somehow he learned that the 
Radiana was to take a cruise and then he de- 
cided to make the capture at sea. The trick 
would have been pulled off a few hours out 
of Newport had not the following of the rev- 
enue cutter prevented. When night came on 
the search light located the yacht some miles 
ahead of the cutter, and Douglass knowing 
that you did not intend to make port came 
close and rose to the surface. They watched 
their chance and when the deck was deserted 
James, who had a powerful air-gun shot a 
pellet of morphine into the helmsman’s neck. 
A pistol shot would have made too much 
noise. When the man at the wheel became 
stupefied, the yacht began to veer around and 
it was not a difficult matter to board her. 
James, the Swede, and myself did the work. 
If I could have reached you quicker, Mr. 
Merwin, I would have saved you that nasty 
crack on the head but James was too lively 
for me. The rest you can tell better than I.” 

Then Merwin related what had happened 
during his stay on Douglass’ boat and in turn 
Katherine told how she had believed the 
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submarine would return to Boston and how 
_ she had carried out her plans. 

“And I'll say this,” put in Captain Dins- 
more who had been an attentive listener to 
the narrative. “I,never saw a pluckier girl 
in my life. She gave us all hope and cour- 
age and when she saw you two a-bobbing on 
the overturned skiff, she took command and 
did just the right thing.” 

Katherine blushed with pleasure, and Mer- 
win placed his hand in one of hers, while 
Stillman took possession of the other. 

‘We both owe you our lives,” said the de- 
tective gratefully. 

“We will not speak of the dead,” said 
Katherine. ‘Although that man was my 
uncle, he was cruel and wicked, never more 
so than when he took you from me, Harry.” 

It was early in the evening when the party 
turned in. Every one felt the effects of the 
severe strain of the past eventful week. But 
youth and health are powerful factors and 
the sleep that came was deep and refreshing. 
The next day the storm had cleared and under 
pleasant skies the party went ashore. Still- 
man reported at the Federal Building but 
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promised to call in the evening. Katherine 
and Merwin were driven to the Francklyn’s 
house where their welcome was a most joyful 
one. Merwin was compelled to go over the 
story of his capture and rescue again and 
again answering all the eager questions. 

“Oh, by the way,” interrupted Mrs. 
Francklyn. ‘Here is a cable for you, Kath- 
erine. It came late yesterday and of course 
I was unable to get it to you.” 

Katherine tore open the envelope and read- 
ing the message rapidly, passed the despatch 
-to Merwin. 

‘Am leaving by the first ship. Will arrive 
Friday,” it said, and was signed by Dr. Groe- 
bel. 

So there was nothing to do but await the 
return of the doctor. Stillman came in the 
evening as he had promised, and told them 
that he had been commissioned to go to Chi- 
cago to search the house of Douglass. Mer- 
win proposed that the whole party should 
sail in the Radiana to the spot where the sub- 
marine had gone down, to see if there were 
any traces of the wreck. Katherine hesitated 
for a long time. The recent terrible events 
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were still too fresh in her mind to make the 
trip a pleasant one but she finally consented. 

As the yacht put to sea Katherine was 
strangely silent. The surroundings brought 
vivid recollections of the ordeal through 
which she had just passed and she clung to 
Merwin, fearing to have him out of her sight 
as if some unseen power might again wrest 
him from her. 

Under the guidance of Stillman, Captain 
Dinsmore directed the yacht’s course towards 
Marblehead. 

“Tt was right off there,” said the detective, 
pointing to some jagged rocks that rose ab- 
ruptly from the sea. 

“Tinker’s Island,” said the captain. “You 
were probably nearer the shore than you 
thought and struck on a sunken rock. It’s a 
bad place and there’s little use in hunting, 
for that steel affair would sink like lead and 
the men in her would have no chance to come 
up. And it’s about the right thing, too,” he 
muttered to the detective. “The Lord never 
intended us to be fishes and swim under 
water!” 

The party cruised about for a while for the 
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day was a glorious one and it was late in the 
afternoon when the Radiana finally turned 
her prow homeward. They had found not 
the slightest trace of the submarine nor would 
any one see it or its occupants until the great 
sea gives up its myriad of dead! 

Katherine’s spirits rose directly they left 
the dreaded spot. She seemed to throw off 
her gloom as though she had experienced a 
horrid dream and had awakened. She was 
more like herself than for many a day and 
when the party was seated at dinner she said: 

“Farry, have you any wine on board?” 

“Of course, dear, shall we have some?’” and 
when she nodded an assent Merwin called the 
steward and gave the order to bring some 
champagne. 

“You know, good friends,” Katherine be- 
gan, after the glasses had been filled with the 
sparkling liquid, “there are some occasions 
which we should fix in our memory and this 
is one of them. Let me propose a toast. We. 
have been through some very trying experi- 
ences but the end has come happily. So 
here’s to the future! To the future of us all. 
May it be brighter for the shadows and better 
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for the sacrifices and heroic acts you have 
each performed. And may all your sorrows 
have as joyous a termination as mine have 
had! Here’s to you all.” 

The glasses were gladly drained and as 
soon as they were refilled Merwin rose to his 
feet and exclaimed: 

“Tet me propose another. To the best, the 
bravest, the dearest woman in the world— 
Katherine, my wife who is to be!” and this 
time there was a shout of approval, in which 
the steward joined. 

The next day Stillman started for the 
West, but before his departure, Merwin ex- 
acted a promise from him that he should 
soon return. 

“T have not forgotten your kindness to me,” 
he said. “And when Dr. Groebel arrives he 
will thank you with me and in a material 
way.” 

The few days which intervened before the 
expected coming of the doctor were devoted 
to discussing plans for the future. Merwin 
did not go to his home, partly because he had 
no means of gaining admittance, his keys hav- 
ing been lost on the submarine, partly because 
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it would be in disobedience to the instructions 
his benefactor had given him. At his hotel 
he found an accumulation of mail which 
needed attention. 

Naturally Dr. Groebel would inform 
Katherine immediately of his arrival and in 
all probability would call upon her. She 
would then talk the matter over with him and 
Merwin, knowing her persuasive powers, felt 
but little anxiety for the result. Still it was 
possible that the doctor might remain obdu- 
rate, refusing to yield to either entreaty or 
argument. The young man could not make 
up his mind what he should do in this case. 

He could of course, as a last extremity, 
break with the doctor and he and Katherine 
would go away together, but this plan did not 
satisfy him for many reasons. He did not 
like the idea of thus throwing over his old 
friend and again as he had no property of his 
own he would for a time at least, be wholly 
dependent on Katherine’s bounty. 

When he raised this objection, she pleaded 
her cause very earnestly and told him that it 
would be but for a short time only. In some 
sequestered place they could live simply and 
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build up their own fortune so that he might 
soon be independent. But they pinned their 
faith on the result of Katherine’s interview 
with the doctor. 

Friday came at last and they momentarily 
expected a visit from the doctor but the hours 
sped by and he did not appear. About seven 
o’clock in the evening the telephone bell rang 
and a maid announced that someone wished 
to speak to Miss Grey. Katherine hurried 
to the instrument, and for the first time heard 
the voice of Dr. Groebel. He inquired anx- 
iously if anything had been heard of Merwin 
to which Katherine replied that Mr. Merwin 
was both safe and well but as the story was 
a long one she requested the doctor to call 
upon her as soon as he could conveniently do 
so. Then the doctor asked where he might 
find his young friend and Katherine replied 
that he was then dining at her home. Grace- 
fully declining the giri’s invitation the doctor 
insisted that Merwin should immediately re- 
turn to his house where he would find every- 
thing in readiness for him. Katherine re- 
peated the message to Merwin and the two 
stood looking blankly at each other. 
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“He shrinks from an interview with you,” 
said Merwin. “He is a very strange man.” 

“But I did so want to talk with him my- 
self,” sighed Katherine. ‘I know I could put 
our case in such a light he must take the right 
view of it. Somehow I hate to have you go 
there all alone.” 

“Nonsense, dear. There is no possible dan- 
ger from him. Naturally he wants to see me 
and alone. There is much to talk over.” 

“But you will return, if only or a moment, 
tonight?” begged the girl anxiously. ‘“Prom- 
ise me you will?” 

“Tf I possibly can I will,” said Merwin. 
“Tf I am detained I certainly will telephone. 
But it is wiser to accede to his wishes.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her tenderly 
again and again and then hurrying from the 
house he stepped into a cab and was speedily 
driven to a street corner near his former 
home. He walked to the familiar little door 
which opened at a touch and a moment later 
stood in the library. Dr. Groebel gave him 
both hands. 

“My poor lad!” he exclaimed. ‘You have 
suffered much and so have I.” 
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And indeed the doctor had changed. His 
cheeks were pallid, the eyes were sunken, and 
it seemed as if he had aged years since Mer- 
win had said good-bye to him but a few brief 
months before. 

“Sit down my boy and tell me the whole 
story.” 

Merwin began at the beginning, not omit- 
ting the smallest detail, the first meeting with 
Stillman, the cruise, the appearance of the 
submarine, the stay at Newport, the last cruise 
on the Radiana when he was abducted, the 
exciting incidents aboard the submarine, the 
references of Douglass to radium and all its 
wonderful properties, the fight, the ship- 
wreck and finally the rescue of the two men 
by the crew of the yacht under the guidance 
of Katherine. Nothing was left untold. 

The doctor listened with rapt attention. 
His eyes never left Merwin’s face and vary- 
ing emotions played across his features as he 
drank in the thrilling narrative. When Mer- 
win came to the fight, the subsequent wreck- 
ing of the submarine and the death of Doug- 
lass, Dr. Groebel raised his hands above his 
head and exclaimed: 
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“At last! At last!” 

“My boy,” said the doctor, when Merwin 
had finished, “you have been faithful to the 
end. You have fully deserved the confidence 
I placed in you. It has been a trying ordeal 
and a very dangerous one but thank God you 
have come out unscathed! Many things that 
until now I could not reveal to you, need no 
longer be kept secret. You have no doubt 
wondered why I should take you as I did 
and then permit you to follow your own 
wishes without asking anything of you in re- 
turn. Asa rule a man who befriends one of 
his fellows expects some remuneration. I am 
no exception. I took you to my home partly 
from a selfish motive, largely so I will admit, 
for it was my purpose to have you perform 
a task I was unable to accomplish. Had I 
told you the nature of that undertaking I 
should have placed both you and myself in a 
difficult position. So I laid my plans in se- 
crecy, trusting to fate and you to bring about 
a successful issue. I was correct in my judg- 
ment. The end has been accomplished even 
‘better and more speedily than I dared hope. 
The future is clear; no obstacle is before us!” 
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“But what have I done for you?” asked 
Merwin in surprise. 

“Exactly what I hoped you would.be able 
to,” replied the doctor. “You have com- 
passed the death of Alexander Douglass, my 
mortal enemy!” 
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DO not wonder you look surprised,” con- 
tinued Dr. Groebel, for although Mer- 
win had made no reply, astonishment was pic- 
tured upon his face. It is a long story, but as 
this seems to be the night for untangling 
knots I will tell you about myself. Many 
years ago I was a struggling chemist in Ber- 
lin. Sordid poverty was mine, and time and 
again I would seek my wretched attic and 
crawl into bed to forget hunger and cold. 
Finally I borrowed sufficient funds with 
which to reach this country, where I had been 
told gold could be picked up in the streets. 
But I was quickly disillusioned and was 
nearly as badly off here as in my own coun- 
try, when I chanced to fall in with this man 
Douglass. He was younger than I and it did 
not require much time for me to learn that he 
was unscrupulous. He was engaged in coun- 
terfeiting foreign coins, and I helped him, for 
while I realized the danger of the calling, I 
must live. 
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“Nevertheless I was constantly on the look- 
out for something different, and within a 
couple of years I was engaged by a firm of 
manufacturing chemists. Douglass was dis- 
gusted and left for the West, for he was be- 
coming too well known here. He continued 
his unlawful trade in Chicago, writing me 
from time to time begging me to join him— 
for my knowledge of chemistry would have 
been of use to him. But I was satisfied with 
my prospects and found pleasure in my work. 

“Soon I became infatuated with an actress, 
a flashy woman who seemed to be the per- 
sonification of all the virtues and none of the 
vices. We were married and for a year I 
lived in a fool’s paradise. Then one day she 
disappeared deserting her baby boy and me— 
leaving a note saying that she was already 
married when she met me and was returning 
to her husband. 

“T will not dwell on this incident for it is 
still a very painful subject to me, and has no 
particular bearing on the case. My boy was 
my idol, my religion—my God. I slaved for 
him; I educated him as best my means would 
permit and he grew up strong and manly. 
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About fifteen years ago Douglass, with whom 
I had been in correspondence, sent me a slip 
of paper on which were some quotations ask- 
ing me what I thought they meant, and say- 
ing that he had found the paper among the 
private documents of his late brother-in-law, 
a chemist. You will understand better when 
I tell you the quotations were the same that 
the girl, Katherine Grey, showed you. It did 
not take me long to discover that it was a 
cryptograph and that by putting together the 
first two letters of each line, words were to 
be formed. I will show you.” ~ 

The doctor turned to his safe and took 
therefrom an envelope containing a yellow 
piece of paper which he handed to Merwin. 
The latter examined it and found the quo- 
tations to be identical with those which Kath- 
erine had shown him as near as he could re- 
call them. 

“You say that Douglass stole the copy you 
found and that it sank with him to the bot- 
tom of the sea, so this then is the only one in 
existence. Now read the first two letters in 
each line and see what you make out.” 

Merwin looked the lines over carefully 
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and wrote on a slip of paper the letters as di- 
rected by the doctor. 

' “Why it makes ‘Chloride of Sodium-te-Ni- 
tric acid-on-an.’ I am as much in the dark 
as ever.’ 

“Tet me read it for you,” said the doctor. 
“(Chloride of sodium, ten, nitric acid one 
and the earth.’ I puzzled quite a while over 
this but finally after months of experimenting 
I discovered that these chemicals in the pro- 
portions named applied to certain kinds of 
earth in a peculiar manner produced pure 
radium, the most precious metal in the world! - 
Then I realized not only the value but the 
danger of the discovery, for in incompetent 
hands this metal would become a menace to 
the race if made in large quantities. There- 
fore I wrote back to Douglass that I could 
make nothing of the quotations. 

‘Then I began to produce the metal selling 
it in combination to chemical firms, but in 
very limited amounts. The profits were enor- 
mous and I rapidly became rich, for I am a 
man of simple tastes, and accumulated wealth 
only for my boy. In some manner Douglass 
became aware that I had found the formula 
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for producing radium, and he guessed cor- 
rectly that it was through the cryptograph.. 
He came on here to see me, but I would tell 
him nothing. At last I foolishly consented to 
send him some of the metal and told him of 
its wonderful hygienic powers, its ability to 
maintain the purity of the atmosphere, and to 
prolong life. This he has already told you— 
and it is the truth. I once informed you that 
these effects were the result of electrical phe- 
nomena, but the time for you to know the 
truth had not then arrived. 

“But to proceed. Douglass began to grow 
importunate and soon demanded a quantity 
larger than usual. He threatened and cajoled 
but I would not divulge my secret. At last, 
weary of, his constant solicitations, I sent my 
son to him with a proposition which would 
silence him for the future. The boy never 
returned. What his fate was I could never 
learn, but now after your experience I believe 
he must have been tortured to death. I have 
always been convinced that Douglass was re- 
sponsible for his disappearance but I could 
not retaliate for I had a past, and had I pro- 
ceeded legally I should have been compelled 
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to face an investigation for which I was in 
no way prepared. 

“Since that day I have had but one object 
in life—revenge! He had dealt me a cruel 
blow and I was helpless, but I knew the time 
would come. That night on the bridge when 
you were about to take your own life, I was 
certain you would be the proper instrument. 
You were reckless and cared nothing for the 
future, yet you were young and strong and 
fitted for my task. So I rescued you from 
death but I soon realized that you would not 
knowingly do my bidding in the matter. I 
must arrange circumstances without your 
knowledge and so I had you sign that strange 
agreement. 

“T sent you to Chicago, for Douglass had 
written a pleading letter for more radium. 
I inferred that he was using it for counter- 
feiting as I already knew its efficacy in pho- 
tography. I imposed silence on you, first be- 
cause I did not wish you to betray anything 
and then again I knew the refusal to answer 
questions would anger Douglass as well as 
lead him to believe you knew more than you 
really did. I fully expected an encounter, in 
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fact it could scarcely have been avoided and 
{ hoped that in defending yourself you would 
accomplish the end I sought. 

“But fate ordained it otherwise. Still 
when I heard your story and that of the girl, 
I was confident Douglass would follow you 
here. He believed that you had the secret or 
at least could lead him to it and he wanted to 
get you absolutely under his control and at 
the same time look out for his own safety. So 
I went to Europe not wishing to be in town 
when Douglass arrived. I feared I was too 
late when I saw that detective for I believed 
him an emissary of my enemy. 
~ “The yacht, I knew would give you prom- 
inence and it would be an easy matter for 
Douglass to learn your whereabouts. You 
may think me heartless to thus wilfully ex- 
pose you to such peril, but I was certain 
Douglass would do you no serious harm until 
he had extorted from you all the information 
he possibly could. 

“T did not give him credit for such devilish 
cunning as he displayed. After having once 
secured you on board the submarine the 
chances were ten to one of his success, for he 
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could have disposed of you without the slight- 
est fear of detection. In this safe is the full 
formula for the production of radium, and 
being aware of my absence, he had a clear 
field to himself. Fate, however, interposed 
as it has so frequently done before in my Ca- 
reer. I have accomplished the great wish of 
my life and I ought to be satisfied.” 

“And are you not?” asked Merwin. 

“Yes and no,” was the reply. “The revenge 
I felt would be so sweet has not brought full 
compensation; it has not returned my boy to 
me although I have a son in you. You are 
much as he would have looked at your age. 
You have turned out even better than I hoped 
and yet—”’ 

The doctor paused for a moment, regard- 
ing Merwin intently. 

“Well go on,” said the latter. 

“There is one.strange feature in your story, 
my boy. You have said very little concern- 
ing Miss Grey. What of her?” 

Merwin flushed, and it was a full moment 
before he spoke. 

“The fact is,” he said at length, “I was in- 
tending to discuss her after we had gone over 
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the situation together. She has twice been 
instrumental in saving my life and you know, 
that is, doctor, you can well understand that 
being placed in such a peculiar position, [—” 
and Merwin began to stammer helplessly. 
“Let me help you out,” interposed the doc- 
tor.. “You have fallen in love with her, and 
it is not at all strange even if you have in this 
one instance broken your pledge and my 
command. But youth is impetuous and 
I ought not to have put so severe a test upon 
you. I have never had the honor of the lady’s 
acquaintance and consequently know nothing 
of her personal characteristics but from what 
you relate of her conduct I should infer she 
Was quite an exceptional person. Still, as I 
said before, youth is impetuous also romantic 
and these emotions frequently distort one’s 
better judgment. You have probably told 
Miss Grey of your undying devotion and very 
possibly she has acknowledged the same views 
towards you. Well and good, for no great 
harm has been done. But let the matter go 
no further. Had you not so faithfully per- 
formed the task I imposed upon you I would 
not even take the trouble to argue, but should 
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hold you rigidly to your compact and exact 
the full penalty if you refused. But I am 
willing to talk the matter over from the calm 
and unprejudiced standpoint of a man who 
has the world behind him and is not influ- 
enced by romanticism. 

“T have taken a great liking to you and I, 
seek to secure your happiness above all else. 
Ah, I know what you would say, that your 
desires are for this woman. So they may be 
but such sentiments are very ephemeral. 
Love, my boy, does not exist save in a morbid 
imagination. It is the product of a diseased 
brain, the result of mental effeteness, the 
superabundance of material vitality that 
should be employed for a higher and more 
useful purpose. Infatuation, hallucination, 
phantasmagoria are better terms for the sen- 
timent popularly called love. We read of it 
in novels, we find it extolled in poetry as the 
acme of human emotions and we are told of 
men and women who sacrifice everything for 
love, even honor. 

“Rubbish! Such talk partakes of youthful 
impetuosity and ignorance, the blind follow- 
ing of a force not understood; frequently 
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it is simply the yielding to baser passions.” 
Dr. Groebel scowled and paused. 

“Yet men and women have really loved 
each other,” cried Merwin hotly. 

“Yes, in the common acceptance of the 
term and invariably when the flame burns 
the fiercest—proportionately great is the sor- 
row. There is a higher and nobler relation 
between the sexes—that of comradeship. 
That sentiment will endure forever through 
trial and temptation, through prosperity and 
adversity and even after death.” 

“And that is the love I mean,” said Mer- 
win fervently. 

“What can you know of such a feeling?” 
asked the doctor with a touch of contempt in 
his voice. “This woman has saved your life 
and in a moment of gratitude you fall in love 
with her. She is very beautiful—and you 
become infatuated. What do you know of 
future years of constant companionship? Of 
mutual help under all circumstances, of that 
fidelity which should continue when the 
faded cheek and the dimmed brightness of 
the eye tell that the dust of life’s journey has 
obliterated those charms which were once so 
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appealing? No, my boy, I will save you from 
your own ignorant folly. I will make you 
rich—I will give you fame such as no man 
ever attained and I will reveal to you the 
secret of life whereby you may enjoy not only 
the ordinary term of existence but centuries! 
There will be no growing old for you but you 
can remain with your present faculties at full 
tide and watch others falling around you. 
_ Better yet, you can bestow this inestimable 
boon upon those whom you wish. I am king 
of the world today, for my enemy is dead and 
he was the only obstacle which stood in my 
path to immortality! 

“And this immortality you shall share with 
me, my boy. Together we will aid our fellow 
beings, those who are worthy of our help. 
We will produce a new race of men and 
women full of youth and health. Think of 
what that means to the world! I am not in- 
sane for I know whereof I speak. Look at 
me! I am long past the allotted time of life, 
yet I am strong and well and I have years 
still before me. I have given you wealth, now 
I promise you what is far greater—eternal 
youth! 
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“Yet in the face of all this you would en- 
cumber yourself with a woman who appeals 
to you solely through gratitude or the pas- 
sions! Shame upon you! Aim higher, come 
with me to that pinnacle which no man has 
ever yet reached, where your name will go 
resounding down the ages. Not a memory 
for some one else to gloat over. You shall 
live forever to enjoy fame, with no fear of 
becoming decrepit—always in full activity! 
Is there a woman in the world who would 
compensate for all this?” 

And before Merwin’s mind came Kather- 
ine’s face, pure, womanly and lovable, and he 
shut his eyes that he might retain the glorious 
vision. 

“T know how you feel,” continued the doc- 
tor, “for I was once foolish myself and I can 
therefore make allowances. I will go still 
further to demonstrate my fondness for you. 
Miss Grey has done you a great service and 
she should be recompensed. I will give to 
her a portion of the secret so that she too, may 
remain always young and beautiful. No 
other gift could equal that. There, I can 
dono more. You must not marry this girl; 
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you must banish her from your mind and 
live the life that Fate has ordained for 
you. Go to her tonight and tell her what 
you will forfeit. If she has the character I 
attribute to her your task will be an easy one. 
She will herself give you up. 

“Even infatuation cannot compensate for 
what you offer her, and on the other hand, if 
she really loves you and has your interests 
only at heart she would not knowingly ruin 
your whole career. But above all else— 
there is your written oath. I shall exact obe- 
dience to the fullest extent. I am not threat- 
ening, but simply carrying out the bond. 
There will be no necessity of reminding you 
of its conditions. Your own good sense, after 
you have weighed the matter carefully, will 
lead you in the right path. 

“Now, my boy, good night. I have 
brought from Germany a new formula, one 
that will, if successful, prove of the highest 
value. Tonight when I am alone I will test 
it. Return to me in the morning after a good 
rest. Have it out with your friend. It will 
not be as difficult as you imagine. Stay, I 
will give you a further argument,” and the 
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doctor went to his safe and took therefrom a 
large envelope. 

“Here is my will made in your favor, in 
case of accident only. Read it over carefully, 
and as all women are mercenary offer some 
of the wealth as an added inducement,” and 
the doctor gave a sneer. 

“Katherine Grey is not that kind of a 
woman, doctor,” returned Merwin angrily. 

“Perhaps not, then tell her that all this 
property is what you will lose. Can’t you see, 
my boy,” appealed Dr. Groebel, “that it is 
because I love you not with a mere passing 
regard, but as a father. I want you to be 
truly happy, a happiness that will continue 
after romance and infatuation have turned to 
ashes—happier beyond anything you have 
ever dreamed. Good night, my lad. Come 
to me in the morning and we will begin to 
live!” | 

Merwin put the document in his pocket 
and soon found himself in the cool night air 
which blew refreshingly against his burning 
forehead. He turned his steps toward Kath- 
erine’s home. He must tell her at once the 
whole story with its momentous purport. He 
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would not decide for himself for she was too 
closely involved in the outcome. Perhaps 
when she knew all she would think it would 
be better to part forever, and he wondered if 
that would make the separation any easier. 
Merwin did not believe for a moment that 
she would be influenced by any promises of 
fabulous riches or even by the other and 
greater gift, for he knew there was nothing 
selfish in her nature. If she advised the end- 
ing of their engagement, it would be for his 
sake solely. 

But should she refuse! Ah, the thought 
gave him happiness which was tinged with 
sorrow. If only some way could be arranged 
to make the doctor sanction his marriage to 
Katherine! Then they could all three live 
on together. Think of the years with Kath- 
erine, full of life and enthusiasm, and to go 
on “with heart never changing and brow 
never cold!” What a Heaven upon earth it 
would be! 

But Dr. Groebel was not a man to share 
him with a woman, especially as in his sad 
past there had been such unfortunate expe- 
riences, Had not the doctor told him that 
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he must achieve fame with no drawbacks, 
and that a wife would be one of the most 
serious he could encounter? No, there was 
no hope in that quarter. He must talk at 
once with Katherine and then after a final 
decision had been made, he would adapt him- 
self to the circumstances as best he could. 

The clocks were striking the hour of mid- 
night when he ascended the steps of Mr. 
Francklyn’s house. Scarcely had he entered 
when Katherine came running down the 
stairs to meet him. 

“Oh, Harry, my darling,” she cried, as she 
threw her arms around his neck and kissed 
him passionately, “I have been so anxious! 
Come and tell me the result.” 

Together they went to the library and 
Merwin sorrowfully related the events of the 
evening. He spoke of the work which Dr. 
Groebel had planned for him, of the marvel- 
lous discovery and its still more wonderful 
effects on human life. He told her that the 
doctor had promised her perennial youth. 
Not a detail was omitted of the tempting 
array of material blessings. 

‘“‘And all these wonderful things are to be 
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accomplished without mer” asked Katherine 
pathetically, in a tremulous voice. 

“Yes, sweetheart, so the doctor demands,” 
replied Merwin. 

“And what was your answer?” came in a 
scarcely audible whisper. 

“T made none, for I wished first to talk 
with you, not on my account but for your own. 
He has promised that pain and sickness shall 
never harm you, that you will always be 
young and beautiful as you now are. No 
matter how great the sacrifice might be to me 
I could not deprive you of such inestimable 
gifts. That was the reason I made no an- 
swer,’ declared Merwin, burying his drawn 
face in his hands. 

“And what shall you say to Dr. Groebel in 
the morning? Ah, Harry, think! There is 
your future to be considered. The doctor was 
right, I cannot give you what he offers,” ex- 
claimed Katherine tearfully. 

“But something far better, my dearest,” 
whispered Merwin. “You offer me yourself!” 

“You say,’ continued Katherine, “that he 
will give me youth and beauty forever. 
What are they to me without you!” 
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“And yet you ask me what my answer will 
be,” cried Merwin passionately. “After you 
tell me all this! I will say to him, No!— 
were he to promise me a million times more 
than he already has!” 

Two loving white arms tightened around 
his neck and Katherine’s warm breath, as she 
sobbed in the ecstacy of her perfect iupriieee 
fanned his cheek. All her glorious woman- 
hood yielded to him. She was his and his 
alone and he knew that one hour with this 
radiant being whom he loved with all the 
pure ardor of his nature, was more to him 
than centuries of wealth and fame, or all 
the gifts the most prodigal fortune could 
shower upon him! 
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HEN Merwin awoke the next morn- 

ing his mind was singularly clear. 
His brain was in that argumentative condi- 
tion which frequently follows a healthy and 
restful sleep. He experienced a strange sense 
of freedom, quite new to him, realizing that 
there was a great task ahead. But now he 
had an incentive which would be a constant 
inspiration. Although he had fully made up 
his mind to break with the doctor rather than 
give up Katherine, he hoped still to influence 
his patron so that all three should share in 
the blessings of the discovery. 

Certainly Katherine had a moral right to 
become a partner in the affair, for was it not 
her own father who had originally discov- 
ered the formula? Dr. Groebel could not 
fail to see the justice of this arrangement, and 
Merwin had every reason to believe him a 
fair-minded man. The doctor had talked of 
great deeds and lofty ambitions, of a pin- 
nacle of fame that no man had ever reached 
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as a benefactor to his race. Be it so, but the 
gentle hand of a woman instead of being a 
drawback, would materially aid in a thousand 
ways. Katherine was not frivolous or shal- 
low. She, too, had progressive ideas, and 
could the doctor but see and talk with her 
he would certainly be convinced. 

That was the solution! He would go at 
once to Dr. Groebel as man to man and lay 
the case clearly before him, asking merely for 
justice. If these convincing arguments failed 
and the doctor still refused to change his 
views, then Merwin would seemingly yield. 
A few weeks more or less would make little 
difference. Time might bring about un- 
looked for results. Besides a delay would 
afford Merwin more opportunity to perfect 
his schemes which at the present moment 
were in a very chaotic condition. He did not 
wish to act in haste or indiscreetly as he had 
really grown very fond of his eccentric old 
friend and was loth to separate from him. 
How much better for all concerned if some 
compromise could be effected! It might re- 
quire much diplomacy but Merwin deter- 
mined to exercise all his skill. 
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He had said nothing to Katherine regard- 
ing the penalty of breaking his compact for 
he did not wish her to become apprehensive 
and then, too, he realized that through fear 
she would wish him to accept the doctor’s 
terms. So the best way was to say nothing 
concerning his proposed visit to the doctor’s 
house. He was up and dressed at an early 
hour and immediately after breakfasting, he 
called to see Katherine. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “I am going down 
town to arrange some matters but I will re- 
turn in a few hours. Please stay at home. 
There is much to discuss with you and I have 
a plan in mind that may be feasible. Prob- 
ably you can help me with some suggestions 
later. I will not stop to tell you now but will 
wait until I return. It is wiser to have our 
course as clearly arranged as possible, for we 
cannot tell how quickly we may be called . 
upon to act.” 

“T will remain here in the music room, 
Harry dear,” answered Katherine. “But 
where are you going?” 

“Just to the bank and on a few errands. I 
will not be long,” replied Merwin. 
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“Do be very careful of yourself. I suppose 
I am dreadfully foolish but somehow I don’t 
like to have you out of my sight,” and Kath- 
erine laid her hand affectionately on his arm. 

“Of course I will be careful, dearest,” he 
said. “My life is doubly dear to me, now that 
you care for it.” 

He kissed her many times tenderly, almost 
pathetically, for he did not know what might 
happen before they met again, then he hur- 
ried from the house. Merwin was not in the 
mood for riding as he felt the need of exer- 
cise in the open air and, moreover, he desired 
to think over the array of arguments which 
he could present to the doctor. — 

It was perhaps a mile to the doctor’s house 
but the distance was covered very quickly, too 
rapidly for Merwin, who was still not sure 
of himself. As he turned into the side street 
to go to the narrow door, he was astonished to 
see a large crowd blocking the way and po- 
licemen guarding the lines. All eyes in that 
curious pushing throng seemed to be focussed 
upon this identical door and Merwin hurried 
breathlessly to the spot, forcing his way to 
the rope. He was climbing over it when his 
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progress was stopped by a burly policeman. 

“Here, you!” said that functionary, “git 
back there!” 

“What's the trouble, officer?” asked Mer- 
win anxiously. 

“Been an underground explosion of some 
sort and they are digging ’em out.” 

“T am a nephew of the man who lives 
here,” exclaimed Merwin. “Let me through 
at once!” 

“Flow am I to know that?” replied the 
officer suspiciously. 

“Here is a card with my name and ad- 
dress,” said Merwin, “I have been living here 
with Dr. Groebel. Let me through, I say!” 

“Not so fast, me boy,” was the reply. 
“Wait until I ask the sergeant and see what 
he says about it.” 

So the policeman took the bit of pasteboard 
and carried it to his superior and the two con- 
sulted for some moments pointing to Merwin 
meanwhile. Then the sergeant walked over 
to where Merwin was standing swearing at 
the delay. 

“Tf you are the nephew of the man who 
lived in this hole in the ground,” said the 
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sergeant, “come in, we want to talk with you.” 

So he conducted Merwin to the little door 
which had been burst open and’ through 
which the firemen were pouring streams of 
water. For’some distance on either side of 
the entrance the earth in the yards had been 
upheaved and through the fissures steam and 
heavy smoke were issuing. To the chief of 
the fire department Merwin briefly told his 
Story stating that Dr, Groebel had informed 
him on the previous evening that he intended 
to test a new chemical formula, concerning 
the nature of which Merwin confessed he 
knew nothing. Probably the explosion was 
the result of a mistake in experimenting. 

“Tt was a mistake for him, all right,” re- 
plied the chief grimly. 

“What do you mean? Is he deadr” asked 
Merwin in suspense. 

“Dead! I should say he was if he was in 
there. Why man, for the past two hours that 
pit has been a raging hell! It’s beginning 
to cool but it will be an hour or more before 
we shall be able to go down. Your uncle, you 
say?” and the chief endeavored to assume a 
look of sympathy. 
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“By adoption only,” replied Merwin, “but 
still he was very dear to me.” 

Then a sudden thought came to him and 
he put his hand in his pocket. The will that 
Dr. Groebel had given him the night pre- 
vious and which he had forgotten, was still 
there. 

“Lucky thing the damage is no worse. I 
can’t understand it. That stuff whatever it 
was must have been mighty powerful, too 
dangerous to fool with. Do you know what 
it was?” and the chief eyed Merwin with a 
curious expression almost of suspicion on his 
smoke-grimed face. 

“T haven't the slightest idea what it was,” 
returned Merwin. “He would never inform 
me concerning the details of his work.” 

“Well, it was the hottest fire I ever came 
across,” said the chief. ‘‘Water had no effect 
on it and the only thing which seemed to take 
hold at all was the chemical. I don’t want 
any more of ’em.”’ 

Merwin waited anxiously until at length 
a fireman covered with smoke and ashes came 
to the chief and reported that it was now pos- 
sible to enter the passage. 
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“Come along with us if you want to,” said 
the chief to Merwin. “You may be able to 
show us the way. I'll get you a coat and a 
pair of rubber boots. You'll need ’em.” 

So protected by rough garments and ac- 
companied by the chief and a fireman carry- 
ing flickering lanterns, Merwin entered the 
tiled passage. In many places the walls had 
fallen and the searchers were obliged to 
clamber over the debris but finally they came 
to the charred ruins of Merwin’s own room. 
It was badly burned and the different pieces 
of furniture had been thrown about by the 
explosion and with the floor had fallen into 
the flames below which had destroyed them. 
Down in the library the wreck was complete. 
The books had been charred, the safe 
blown open and its contents incinerated. 
Nothing which was combustible had been 
saved. It was the same in the dining and 
music rooms. In the latter apartment the 
full force of the shock had been felt. A large 
gaping hole was in the floor and the darkness 
below was too inky and smoke-laden to pene- 
trate. The chief called for a ladder and pre- 
pared to descend. 
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“T don’t know what’s down there,” he said 
to Merwin. ‘There may be danger so decide 
for yourself if you want to follow.” 

“JT will go with you,” replied the latter 
calmly. 

Cautiously the two men went down the 
ladder, the chief leading the way. The 
ground seemed firm but there was no know- 
ing what holes and pitfalls might be encount- 
ered. The depth seemed about ten feet and 
the bottom afforded a footing. By the flick- 
ering light of the lanterns was discovered an 
irregular opening about fifteen feet square 
but it bore no semblance to a room. Dirt, 
water and chaos were everywhere. A careful 
search was made to find some trace of what 
the place had been but the destruction was 
complete. Occasionally Merwin would no- 
tice a sparkle on the walls which he knew to 
be radium, but the chief paid no attention to 
it thinking it was the reflection of the light 
on drops of water. Merwin’s foot struck 
some solid substance and stooping down, he 
picked it up. It was a blackened skull! This 
told the story that at least one life had been 
sacrificed. Sadly the two men retraced their 
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steps and, on reaching the outer air, one of 
the firemen called the chief to where a grue- 
some object lay upon the grass reverently 
covered with a cloth. 

The chief exposed a scarred face and Mer- 
win recognized the body of the mute servant, 
the only occupant of the ill-fated house be- 
sides Dr. Groebel. Here was the final link 
in the chain. In that last fatal experiment 
Dr. Groebel and his wonderful secret had 
perished together! 

The sadness of Merwin at the sudden and 
awful fate of his benefactor was naturally 
tinged with happiness. His future now lay 
clear before him. He was a free man once 
more, free to go and come without restraint, 
free to carve out any ambition he might 
choose but above and beyond all else, free to 
go to the woman he loved and claim her 
openly for his bride! Surely it was a kindly 
fate after all. 

Giving the chief his address, so that he 
might be found if required, Merwin hastened 
to Mr. Francklyn’s house where Katherine 
was nervously awaiting him. She had 
heard rumors of the explosion but knew 
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nothing of the circumstances. She listened 
breathlessly to Merwin’s story and when he 
had finished, she turned her beaming eyes 
to her lover. 

“God is good!” she whispered softly. 

At length they read together the will of the 
late Dr. Groebel which was simplicity itself. 
The document left all property of whatever 
name and nature to the testator’s adopted 
nephew, Henry Merwin. Inside of the en- 
velope was an inventory of the estate, most 
of which was personal, and consisted of 
bonds that were locked in a certain safe de- 
posit vault, the key of which was attached to 
the schedule. Everything was complete and 
executed with admirable business precision. 

For many days Merwin was kept busy 
straightening out the details of the estate 
which he found to his surprise amounted to 
nearly $1,000,000, besides the yacht and the 
land where Dr. Groebel had lived. With the 
aid of Mr. Francklyn he had no difficulty in 
being identified and in due time came into 
complete possession of all the property. 

Stillman soon afterwards returned from 
Chicago and reported that the search of 
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Douglass’ premises had revealed the most 
dangerous counterfeiting plant the govern- 
ment had ever encountered. It was confis- 
cated together with a large quantity of paper 
money so well executed that it had puzzled 
the experts as to its genuineness. Katherine 
was her uncle’s sole relative but she deter- 
mined to make no claim for the property, 
turning everything over to the government 
as a “conscience fund.” 

The excitement was dying out and life had 
begun to resume its normal conditions, when 
one day Katherine said to Merwin: 

“T have one strange wish, dear.” 

PWihateis “ite” “asked Merwin. >*“Tt>-is 
already granted if it lies in my power.” 

“T want to go away from here for a time,” 
she said. ‘Somewhere so we can be alone. 
Let’s take the yacht and go to the Bermudas 
for the winter. We can find a secluded spot 
among the islands. JI want to rest!” 

“It shall be done,’ replied Merwin. 
“When shall we startr” 

“Tomorrow,” said Katherine with down- 
cast eyes. 

“Tomorrowr’” answered Merwin in glad 
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surprise. “Well, that will suit me best of all. 
There is nothing to keep me here. In the 
morning we will visit that little stone church 
where you and I have so often been together.” 

“Yes, Harry dear,” replied Katherine, 
blushing deeply. 

It was a simple wedding with Mr. and 
Mrs. Francklyn for guests and also Stillman, 
who was particularly joyous at the substantial 
rememberance Merwin had given him. Then 
there was a pretty breakfast on the Radiana, © 
to which Lieutenant Harris, Captain Dins- 
more and all the crew were invited. Then as 
the afternoon sun was reaching the west, the 
Radiana with all her colors flying started on 
her long journey. 

Leaning over the rail that evening, as 
they had done on that memorable night when 
he had told her the story of his life and 
the love which had sprung up in his heart, 
Merwin and his wife silently looked out on 
the star-lit sea. ‘There was nothing now to 
cause them fear, no enemy was flashing dan- 
ger signals over the dark water, there was no 
hesitancy or restraint—just two good com- 
rades starting a new life together. Katherine 
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broke the silence with her soft, musical voice: 

“Harry, darling, we have been through a 
great deal, you and I. The future looked 
very black at times and I was nearly crazy 
with grief when you were taken from me by 
those awful men. But I never for one 
moment lost faith or courage. I have felt 
we were intended for each other from the 
moment I first saw you and while there were 
many things in the beginning I did not under- 
stand, your reticence, I may almost say your 
coldness, yet I knew you cared for me. The 
perils and anxiety we have experienced only 
tell me we have reached a calmer sea and 
while we cannot hope for that perpetual 
youth which poor Dr. Groebel promised, we 
can go down the path to eternity hand in 
hand and grow old together. It was well 
worth the struggle as the future will prove, 
for our love is great and love will endure to 
the end of time—and beyond!” 
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